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Kurzfassung 


Das Ziel der vorliegenden Forschungsarbeit ist es, Forschungs- und Entwicklungs- 
kooperationen (F&E-Kooperationen) im Rahmen einer deutsch-chinesischen Joint- 
Venture-Kooperation in der Automobilindustrie aus berufspädagogischer Perspektive 
zu analysieren. Die forschungsleitenden Fragen richten sich dabei nach kooperations- 
hinderlichen und -förderlichen Faktoren sowie Rahmenbedingungen, welche auf der 
Ebene der Mitarbeitenden die Zusammenarbeit beeinflussen. Es wird beschrieben, 
wie eine derartige Kooperation gestaltet sein kann, damit die Mitarbeitenden in ihrer 
Zusammenarbeitstätigkeit unterstützt werden können. Hierzu wird durch einen 
theoretischen Bezugsrahmen ein Überblick über interdisziplinäre Kooperations- und 
Koordinationsmodelle gegeben, wobei die beiden Begriffe Kooperation und Koordina- 
tion explizit unterschieden werden. Der Einfluss von Kommunikation und Kultur 
wird ebenfalls theoretisch erörtert und so ein erweitertes Kooperationsmodell entwor- 
fen. In einer qualitativ ausgelegten empirischen Erhebung im Aktionsforschungsde- 
sign wird dieses Modell in der Praxis validiert, indem Interviews mit Agierenden bei- 
der Kooperationsunternehmen geführt werden und ein Forschungstagebuch angelegt 
wird. Die Ergebnisse legen nahe, dass Kooperation und Konkurrenz in einer Joint- 
Venture-Kooperation mitzudenken sind und nicht unabhängig voneinander betrach- 
tet werden sollten. 


Abstract 


The aim of this research paper is to analyze research and development cooperation 
(R&D cooperation) within the scope ofa Sino-German joint venture cooperation in the 
automotive industry from a vocational education perspective. The research-leading 
questions are based on factors hindering and promoting cooperation as well as frame- 
work conditions that influence cooperation at the employee level. The research work 
describes how such a cooperation should be structured so that the employees can be 
supported in their cooperation activities. For this purpose, an overview of interdiscipli- 
nary cooperation and coordination models is given through a theoretical frame of 
reference, in which the two terms cooperation and coordination are explicitly differen- 
tiated. Furthermore, the influence of communication and culture is theoretically dis- 
cussed, and an extended model of cooperation is introduced. The model is verified in a 
qualitative empirical survey in the action research design by conducting interviews 
with actors from both cooperation companies and creating a research diary. The re- 
sults suggest that cooperation and competition are to be considered in a joint venture 
cooperation and should not be viewed independently of one another. 


1 Forschungsgegenstand und dessen 
Relevanz 


„Zusammenkommen ist ein Beginn. 
Zusammenbleiben ist ein Fortschritt. 
Zusammenarbeiten ist ein Erfolg.“ 
Henry Ford 


Projekte können besser in Gruppen, in Zusammenarbeit mit anderen umgesetzt wer- 
den; am besten mit anderen Personen, die ihrerseits über andere Fähigkeiten verfü- 
gen. Zusammenarbeit wird als wirtschaftlicher Schlüssel zum Erfolg betrachtet. Je 
heterogener das Team, desto erfolgreicher das Ergebnis - so die These. Um zusam- 
menzukommen und an einem Projekt arbeiten zu können, gilt es, willige Koopera- 
tionspersonen oder -unternehmen zu finden. Durch Skizzieren und Aushandeln der 
Ziele oder Visionen, welche idealerweise für alle Beteiligten Chancen beinhalten, wer- 
den die Kooperationsunternehmen motiviert für das „Zusammenbleiben“. Allein das 
Zusammenbleiben ist nach dem gut bekannten Zitat von Ford bereits ein „Fortschritt“ 
gegenüber dem individuellen Handeln. Trotz möglicherweise auftretenden Krisen zu- 
sammenzubleiben, ist die Voraussetzung für weitere Zusammenarbeit. Wie mit Kri- 
sen und Widerständen umgehen, wie oder durch welche Mechanismen eine Zusam- 
menarbeit gestalten, wie die Koordination von Zusammenarbeit umsetzen, damit die 
vereinbarten Kooperationsziele erreicht werden können? Das ist das Thema der vorlie- 
gendenForschungsarbeit. Ein Beispiel dafür, wie nur Zusammenarbeit zum Ziel führt, 
beschreiben Forschende der Universität Brüssel anhand ihres Roboterschwarms, der 
durch Kooperation eine komplexe Reihenfolgeaufgabe bewältigt, die einzelne Roboter 
allein nicht hätten lösen können. Für das Vorhaben waren die Roboter weder mit ent- 
sprechenden Algorithmen programmiert worden noch kannten sie die korrekte Lö- 
sung der Aufgabe. Die Roboter sollten sich in bestimmter Abfolge an insgesamt drei 
oder vier Stationen andocken und schafften dies, indem sie sich gegenseitig eine Art 
Feedback gaben (vgl. ScienceRobotic 2018). Auch im pädagogischen Kontext wird dem 
Prinzip des kooperativen Lernens im sozialen Umfeld viel Bedeutung zugesprochen. 
Lernen soll möglichst in Kooperation mit anderen stattfinden (vgl. u.a. Reinmann- 
Rothmeier; Mandl 1998: 470 8.). 

Der Kooperationsbegriff scheint für die Autorin zu Beginn ihrer Recherche als 
eine Art undifferenzierter „Omnibus“-Begriff, wie es Euler nennt (vgl. Euler 1999: 13), 
verwendet zu werden. In den Begriff werden alle Arten von Wünschenswertem hi- 
neingelegt — von Synergieeffekten bis hin zum Erlangen von großen Zielen, die mit 
eigenem Vermögen nicht erreicht werden und nun mit einem geeigneten Koopera- 
tionsunternehmen angestrebt werden können - und er wird als Vehikel gesehen zur 
Beseitigung differenter Probleme innerhalb der eigenen Fähigkeiten. Wodurch zeich- 
nen sich geeignete Kooperationsunternehmen aus? Werden hochgesteckte Ziele nicht 
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erreicht, liegt es an der Ungeeignetheit des Kooperationsunternehmens? Welche 
Rolle spielen dabei (zwischen-)menschliche Ressourcen, Durchhaltevermögen, Inter- 
kulturalität und Vertrauen zwischen Kooperationsunternehmen? Euler kommt zu der 
Annahme, dass mit dem Kooperationsbegriff eigentlich häufig „Koordination ge- 
meint“ (ebd.) ist. Diese Ausarbeitung ist der Versuch, die beiden Begriffe Kooperation 
und Koordination voneinander abzugrenzen sowie diese Begriffe aus einer berufs- 
pädagogischen Perspektive zu erklären. Sie unterscheidet sich daher von anderen 
Arbeiten aus zweierlei Hinsicht: Zum einen, weil diese Begriffsunterscheidung vorge- 
nommen wird, und zum anderen, da Joint-Venture-Kooperationen aus berufspädago- 
gischer Perspektive theoretisch und empirisch analysiert werden. 

Im Folgenden werden die Relevanz des Themas aus wissenschaftsorientierter 
(vgl. Kap. 1.1) und praxisorientierter Perspektive (vgl. Kap. 1.2) sowie die sich daraus 
ergebenden forschungsleitendenden Fragestellungen für diese Arbeit dargestellt (vgl. 
Kap. 1.3). Die Vorgehensweise, mit welcher diese Fragen beantwortet werden, wird in 
Kap. 1.4 erläutert. 


1.1 Relevanz des Themas aus wissenschaftlicher 
Perspektive 


Kooperation und Kommunikation erlangen in zwischenbetrieblichen Abläufen zu- 
nehmend Bedeutung (vgl. u.a. Schlicht 2019: 17 ք). Engeström (2005 a; b) beschreibt, 
wie insbesondere die Produktionsbedingungen - Gleiches gilt jedoch auch für die 
technische Produktentwicklung - in einem hohen Maß Kooperation und Kommunika- 
tion im Sinne der gemeinsamen Tätigkeit der Menschen vom Personal abverlangen. 
„Mit dem unübersehbar inflationären Gebrauch des Begriffs ‚Kooperation‘ ver- 
bindet sich eine gewisse Beliebtheit seiner Verwendung und eine unterschwellige 
Hoffnung, hier mit einem Schlüsselbegriff zu operieren, der zentrale Probleme [...] 
erfasst und zudem Perspektiven seiner Weiterentwicklung bzw. Verbesserung be- 
gründet und eröffnet“ — dies schreibt Pätzold bereits 1995 (ebd.: 143) im Kontext beruf- 
licher Bildung, gilt aber ohne Weiteres auch für den Kooperationsbegriff im Sinne von 
Unternehmenskooperationen. Die Beliebtheit des Begriffes hat bis heute nicht nach- 
gelassen. In der vorliegenden Ausarbeitung werden daher die Begriffe Kooperation 
und Koordination differenziert, definiert und zur Diskussion eines geeigneten Koope- 
rationsmodells aus unterschiedlichen Disziplinen betrachtet. Die gezielte Förderung 
von interkulturellen, unternehmensübergreifenden Kooperationen auf der Ebene der 
Mitarbeitenden findet bislang in der Berufspädagogik nur marginale Aufmerksam- 
keit. Dies ist umso mehr verwunderlich, da Kooperation und deren Koordination eine 
ursprüngliche Form der (organisierten) Zusammenarbeit darstellen. Die Berufspäda- 
gogik beschäftigt sich mit der Fragestellung, wie Menschen erfolgreich arbeiten kön- 
nen, und lässt dabei die Fragestellung nach erfolgreichem Zusammenarbeiten bis- 
lang außer Acht. Lediglich im Kontext von Lernortkooperationen sind Kooperationen 
Gegenstand der Berufspädagogik (vgl. Fischer; Röben 2011: 204ff.). Lernortkoopera- 
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tionen sind allerdings Kooperationen zwischen pädagogischen Institutionen und nur 
bedingt mit Unternehmenskooperationen vergleichbar. Deutsch-chinesische Joint- 
Venture-Kooperationen stellen aufgrund ihres komplexen Struktur- und Systemauf- 
baus sowie ihrer inhärenten Dynamik eine außerordentlich anspruchsvolle Form der 
Zusammenarbeit dar (vgl. Probst; Rüling 1999: 1ff.; Kohgut 1988: 39; Kraege 1997: 
81ff.). Das bringt nicht nur für das Management Herausforderungen mit sich, son- 
dern v.a. auch für die Agierenden, welche maßgeblich für die unternehmensübergrei- 
fende Zusammenarbeit verantwortlich sind. Kooperationen stellen ergo einen For- 
schungsgegenstand dar, welcher einer differenzierten Gegenstandsbetrachtung sowie 
spezifischer Analyseansätze bedürfen. Des Weiteren besteht aus berufspädagogischer 
Perspektive Forschungsbedarf, wie die Kooperationsbeteiligten, also die Arbeiter:in- 
nen in den Unternehmen, Herausforderungen und Störungen im Zusammenhang 
mit der Kooperation lösen können. 

Die Betrachtung von Joint-Venture-Kooperation hat v.a. in den Wirtschaftswis- 
senschaften und in der Betriebswirtschaftslehre unter diversen Gesichtspunkten gro- 
ßen Stellenwert. Das Interesse an Kooperationen in deutschsprachigen wissenschaft- 
lichen Veröffentlichungen gibt es seit den 60er-Jahren. In den vergangenen 30 Jahren 
werden zunehmend wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Veröffentlichungen von Instituten 
sowie Ministerien herausgebracht (vgl. u.a. Kaiser; Kaiser 2000; Barrantes et al. 2000; 
BMWi 2001; BMWi 2002; DIHK 2002). Leitfäden können den Kooperationsbeteiligten 
praktische Hilfestellungen geben (vgl. u.a. Rühl 1991; Staudt et al. 1992; Dathe 1998; 
Killich; Luczak 2000). V.a. das strategische Management von (deutsch-chinesischen) 
Joint-Venture-Kooperationen lag bislang im Fokus der wissenschaftlichen Untersu- 
chungen (vgl. u.a. Eisele 1995; Kraege 1997; Tröndle 1987; Jagoda 1990; Bleicher; Her- 
mann 1991; Vornhusen 1994; Hart; Garone 1994; Klanke 1995; sowie in jüngerer Zeit 
Hanschen 2010). Aus betriebspädagogischer Perspektive spielen Unternehmensko- 
operationen und deren Agierende kaum eine Rolle: Im Handbuch für Berufsbil- 
dungsforschung gibt es weder ein Stichwort für Kooperation oder Koordination noch 
für Zusammenarbeit (vgl. Rauner; Grollmann 2018). Genauso verhält es sich im Wör- 
terbuch für Berufs- und Wirtschaftspädagogik (vgl. Kaiser; Pätzold 2006). Kooperative 
Kompetenz dagegen steht im Fokus bei Langemeyer (2015) und kollektive Kompetenz 
bei Fischer und Röben (2011). In ihrer Habilitation betrachtet Schlicht (2019) Koopera- 
tion und Kommunikation in Geschäftsprozessen u.a. aus pädagogischer Perspektive — 
allerdings im Kontext der Aus- und Weiterbildung. Schwegler (2007) untersucht in 
ihrer Dissertation die Kooperationsentwicklung bei zwischenbetrieblicher Zusam- 
menarbeit (nicht interkultureller Zusammenarbeit) in Handwerksunternehmen 
(Kleinunternehmen). In ihrer Dissertation untersucht Wild (2012) im internationalen 
betrieblichen, automobilindustriellen Kontext Qualifizierungskonzepte und stellt da- 
bei kulturelle Einflüsse auf betriebliche Trainings fest (vgl. Wild 2012; Wild; Jung- 
mann 2011). Schollmayer (2016) forscht zu interkulturellen Herausforderungen bei 
der Internationalisierung der Produktentwicklung in der deutsch-chinesischen Ko- 
operation aus der Perspektive des Wissens-, Qualitäts- und Prozessmanagements. In 
Schollmeyers Ausarbeitung werden jedoch v.a. interkulturelle Herausforderungen 
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betrachtet und andere Faktoren weitgehend außer Acht gelassen. Besondere Auf- 
merksamkeit widmen Bürgermeister und Schambach (2005) den veränderten Anfor- 
derungen in den unternehmensübergreifenden F&E-Kooperationen anhand eines 
Beispiels aus der Automobilindustrie und liefern wertvolle Ansätze zur Förderung 
informeller Kooperation. 

Mit dem Fokus auf der Ebene der Mitarbeitenden sowie auf der Koordination der 
F&E-Kooperation liefert diese Arbeit einen berufspädagogischen Beitrag zur überwie- 
gend betriebswirtschaftlich geprägten Kooperationsforschung. Da es schwierig ist, 
berufspädagogische Analysen zu internationalen Unternehmenskooperationen zu 
finden, erfolgt die Annäherung an eine berufspädagogische Betrachtung über Annah- 
men aus der Lernortkooperationsforschung. Zudem werden Kooperationsmodelle 
und -annahme aus anderen disziplinären Bereichen herangezogen. 


1.2 Relevanz des Themas aus praxisorientierter Perspektive 


Die Frage nach einer erfolgreichen und effizienten Zusammenarbeit mit anderen Per- 
sonen ist eine Frage, welche die Menschheit seit Anbeginn beschäftigt und welche 
uns in unserer dynamischen, komplexen, vernetzten und zunehmend arbeitsteiligen 
Gesellschaft noch stärker als bisher tangieren wird (vgl. Vollmer 2016: 251). Unsere 
Arbeitsverhältnisse werden durch Technisierung, Verrechtlichung, Internationalisie- 
rung und Individualisierung zunehmend komplexer (u.a. Womack etal. 1991; Antoni 
etal. 1996). In Zeiten von veränderten und turbulenten Wettbewerbsbedingungen 
aufgrund zunehmender Internationalisierung der Märkte, rasanter technologischer 
Fortschritte in der Produkt- und Produktionstechnologie und einer drastischen Ver- 
kürzung von Innovationslebenszyklen stellt das Gründen von internationalen, unter- 
nehmensübergreifenden Kooperationen eine übliche Methode dar. Schon in den letz- 
ten Jahrzehnten ist die Unternehmenskooperation eine weit verbreitete Form der 
unternehmerischen Tätigkeit geworden (vgl. Vornhusen 1994: 1). V.a. mit internatio- 
nalen Unternehmenskooperationen werden Synergieeffekte angestrebt, wie u.a. die 
Verbesserung der Wirtschaftlichkeit sowie eine Stärkung der Wettbewerbsfähigkeit 
des Unternehmens. Insbesondere zum Markteintritt und zur Marktanteilsgewinnung 
in der Volksrepublik (VR) China ist die Gründung von dort ansässigen Joint-Venture- 
Unternehmen bei ausländischen Firmen beliebt (vgl. Probst; Rüling 1999). Im Rah- 
men der Fünfjahrespläne der chinesischen Regierung sowie deren Initiative „Made in 
China 2025“ wird jedoch zunehmend eine Verlagerung von einer reinen Produktion 
zu einer Produktentwicklung in diesen Joint-Venture-Unternehmen gefordert (vgl. 
CIIC 2015). Kooperationen mit Wettbewerbern, sog. Koopetitionen, zählen zwar zu den 
potenzialreichsten, allerdings auch riskantesten Formen der F&E-Kooperationen (vgl. 
u.a. Walter etal. 2010: 134 ff.). Die Herausforderung von Kooperationen, die in einem 
Spannungsfeld von Kooperation und Konkurrenz stehen, besteht v.a. darin, eine in- 
tensive und effiziente Zusammenarbeit des Personals zweier unterschiedlicher Un- 
ternehmen im Geschäftsbereich der Technischen Entwicklung (TE) möglich zu ma- 
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chen, um eine Verlagerung von Entwicklungsumfängen gewährleisten zu können 
(vgl. ebd.). Kooperationsstörungen durch Missverständnisse, differente Zielvorstel- 
lungen oder Kommunikationsbarrieren scheinen vorprogrammiert bei einer Zusam- 
menarbeit zweier sich fremder Unternehmen aus unterschiedlichen Ländern und 
Kulturkreisen. Eine strategisch durchdachte, gezielte und umfassende Koordination 
einer Zusammenarbeit in F&E-Kooperationen trägt dabei zu einer Reduzierung von 
Entwicklungszeiten („time to market“) durch eine Verminderung von Korrekturen 
und Anpassungen an veränderte Anforderungsbedingungen bei. Durch eine schnel- 
lere Rückkoppelung zwischen den beteiligten Kooperationsbeteiligten werden zudem 
die Agilität und Flexibilität des Unternehmens gesteigert, welche bei sich ständig ver- 
änderten Umweltbedingungen für eine Kooperation unerlässlich sind. Darüber hi- 
naus kann die Innovationsfähigkeit durch das Schaffen entsprechender Rahmen- 
bedingungen und Unterstützung des kooperativen Wissensmanagements zwischen 
den Kooperationsbeteiligten erhöht werden (vgl. Bürgermeister; Schambach 2005: 
154 ff.). Der Fokus dieser Arbeit liegt in der Betrachtung internationaler F&E-Koopera- 
tion, welche untersucht wird an einer deutsch-chinesischen Joint-Venture-Koopera- 
tion in der Automobilindustrie. Da die Automobilindustrie bzw. die Elektromobil- 
industrie! sowohl in der ՄՔ China („Pfeilerindustrie“) als auch in Deutschland zur 
Schlüsselindustrie gezählt wird, hat diese eine besondere Bedeutung für beide Länder 
(vgl. Chunli 2001: 19 ff.) 
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Kooperationen über Landes- und Konzerngrenzen hinweg lassen die früher eindeuti- 
gen Grenzen von Unternehmen verschwimmen und flexible Formen der Kooperation 
entstehen. Dabei hängt von der Qualität der Kooperations- und Kommunikationspro- 
zesse sowie -beziehungen der wirtschaftliche Erfolg ab (vgl. Wieland; Krajewski 2007: 
213). Die Automobilindustrie steht zukünftig vor einem herausfordernden Paradig- 
menwechsel. Das Implementieren neuer Techniktrends, wie New Energy Vehicles 
(NEVs), das autonome Fahren und innovative Mobilitätskonzepte, wie Carsharing, 
sind - neben dem starken Wettbewerb in dieser Branche - starke Treiber der Weiter- 
entwicklung deutsch-chinesischer Joint-Venture-Kooperationen (vgl. Koch 2016: 78). 


Vor dem Hintergrund 
« des Paradigmenwechsels in der internationalen Automobilindustrie, welcher 
strukturelle und prozessuale, inner- sowie zwischenbetriebliche Herausforde- 
rungen nach sich zieht, 
° differenter Einflussfaktoren auf Unternehmenskooperation, welche sowohl als 
weiche Faktoren (z.B. Unternehmenskultur, Vertrauen versus Konkurrenz etc.) 


1 In den 90er-Jahren gehörte die chinesische Automobilindustrie zur sog. Pfeilerindustrie (im Deutschen ist das Wort 
Schlüsselindustrie gebräuchlicher). Aktuell ist in der Gesetzgebung nicht mehr von der Automobilindustrie in Gänze, son- 
dern von der Elektromobilindustrie im Besonderen die Rede. 
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als auch als harte Faktoren (z.B. Zeitverschiebung aufgrund lokaler Distanz, ge- 
setzliche sowie strukturelle Rahmenbedingungen etc.) auftreten, 

« der Anforderung einer zunehmenden Verlagerung der Entwicklungsumfänge in 
ein chinesisches Joint Venture, welche seitens der VR China gefordert wird, 

« sowie der unternehmensinternen Rahmenbedingungen und Folgen der notwen- 
digen Arbeitsteilung zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen auf die Zusam- 
menarbeit 


lassen sich die Fragen stellen, wie sich die Zusammenarbeit aus Sicht der Agierenden 
gestaltet und durch welche Faktoren diese in ihrer Zusammenarbeit beeinflusst wer- 
den. Dieser Frage wird mit dem Fokus auf die Art und Weise der Kooperationskoordi- 
nation in dieser Arbeit nachgegangen. Dieses Dissertationsprojekt wird von dem 
anfangs skizzierten Forschungsproblem veranlasst, die deutsch-chinesische F&E-Ko- 
operation zu verstehen, zu beschreiben und möglicherweise weiterzuentwickeln. Ba- 
sierend auf der Prämisse einer iterativen Verbesserung dieser Kooperation durch die 
Anpassung von unternehmensinternen sowie personellen Bedingungen an die sich 
verändernden äußeren Faktoren wird dieses Projekt aufgebaut. Das Ziel dieser Ausar- 
beitung besteht daher in der gezielten Analyse des Status quo einer F&E-Kooperation 
im Rahmen deutsch-chinesischer Joint-Venture-Kooperationen auf Personalebene so- 
wie im Finden von Verbesserungsmaßnahmen, welche bei zukünftigen Zusammen- 
arbeitsprojekten umgesetzt werden können. Aus dieser Aufgabenstellung lassen sich 
als Erkenntnisfilter diese drei forschungsleitenden Fragen ableiten: 

1. Welche kooperationsförderlichen und kooperationshinderlichen Faktoren der 
Koordination von Kooperation haben Einfluss auf die F&E-Kooperation im Rah- 
men eines Joint Ventures in der Automobilindustrie? 

2. Wie kann die Koordination von Kooperation zwischen den Kooperationsunter- 
nehmen gestaltet sein, damit Kooperationsbeteiligte in der Zusammenarbeit un- 
terstützt werden können? 

3. Welche Rahmenbedingungen beeinflussen das Erreichen der Kooperationsziele? 


Dieser Arbeit liegt demgemäß ein dualer Fokus zugrunde. Im theoretischen Teil 
dieser Ausarbeitung wird ein eigenes Kooperationsmodell entworfen, welches be- 
stehende Kooperationsmodelle weiterentwickelt und verschiedene in der Literatur zu 
findenden Annahmen bzgl. zwischenbetrieblicher Zusammenarbeit zusammenträgt. 
Die theoretische Analyse von Kooperation und deren Koordination aus unterschied- 
lichen Perspektiven wird die oben genannten Fragestellungen auf theoretischer 
Grundlage beantworten. Das Kooperationsmodell wird dann im empirischen Teil der 
Arbeit an der Realität überprüft. Dies geschieht im Aktionsforschungsdesign durch 
das Begleiten der Autorin einer deutsch-chinesischen Joint-Venture-Kooperation in 
der Automobilindustrie vom Zeitpunkt von deren Gründung bis zum Start of Produc- 
tion (SOP) eines gemeinsamen Fahrzeugprojektes. Diese Begleitung wird unter- 
mauert durch zwei qualitative Erhebungen, welche zu differenten Zeitpunkten im 
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Produktentstehungsprozess (PEP) in Form von problemzentrierten leitfadengestütz- 
ten Interviews stattfinden (vgl. Kap. 14). 


14 Aufbau der Ausarbeitung 


Den Aufbau dieser Arbeit (vgl. Abb.1) bedingen die vorliegende Problemstellung so- 
wie die sich daraus ergebende Zielsetzung. Im ersten Teil der Arbeit (vgl. Kap.1) wird 
zunächst sowohl aus der wissenschaftsorientierten (vgl. Kap.1.1) als auch aus der pra- 
xisorientierten Perspektive (vgl. Kap.1.2) die Relevanz dieser Forschungsarbeit erör- 
tert. Anschließend werden forschungsleitende Fragen formuliert (vgl. Kap.1.3), wel- 
che das Erkenntnisinteresse von Anfang an leiten und deren Beantwortung im 
Verlauf dieser Arbeit erfolgt. 

Im zweiten Teil der Ausarbeitung (vgl. Kap. 2) wird ein theoretischer Bezugsrah- 
men erarbeitet, indem zunächst als eine Art vorwissenschaftliche Operation der Ko- 
operationsbegriff terminologisch abgegrenzt wird (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1) und anschließend 
sich dem Konstrukt der Kooperation mithilfe differenter Kooperationsmodelle aus un- 
terschiedlichen wissenschaftlichen Perspektiven genähert wird (vgl. Kap. 2.12), mit 
dem Ziel, ein eigenes erweitertes Kooperationsmodell entwerfen zu können. Dieses 
erweiterte Kooperationsmodell wird in Ergänzung an bestehende Modelle und durch 
entdeckte Widersprüchlichkeiten entworfen und hat nicht den Anspruch, ein holisti- 
sches Modell zu sein (vgl. Kap. 2.5). Die Autorin wählt einen multiperspektivischen 
Zugang zu den Forschungsfeldern Kooperation und Koordination (vgl. Kap. 2.2), da 
diese sehr breit sind und zu deren Verständnis ein ganzheitliches Bild entworfen 
wird. Jede disziplinär gebundene Theorie ist immer auch zeitlich sowie kontextual 
gebunden, an bestimmte Forschungsfragen gehaftet und stellt somit Grundlage für 
eine Debatte, aber kein statisches Dogma dar. Bei einem derart weiten Forschungs- 
feld, wie es jenes der Konzepte der Kooperation, Koordination, Kommunikation und 
Kultur zweifelsohne ist, ist das Einbeziehen mehrerer theoretischer Ankerpunkte für 
ein erweitertes Bild notwendig. Die Annahmen der einzelnen wissenschaftlichen Per- 
spektiven auf das Kooperationskonstrukt schließen sich dabei zum größten Teil nicht 
aus, sondern ergänzen sich gegenseitig. 

Da das erweiterte Kooperationsmodell unter dem Aspekt der Koordination darge- 
stellt wird, finden im Kap. 2.2 eine Begriffsdefinition von Koordination (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1) 
sowie die Betrachtung unterschiedlicher Koordinationsmodelle aus diversen Perspek- 
tiven (vgl. Kap. 2.2.2) statt. In dieser Arbeit wird bewusst zwischen den Begriffen Ko- 
operation und Koordination differenziert, indem abgrenzende Definitionen gefunden 
werden. Eine schwammige Verwendung dieser zentralen Begriffe wird somit verhin- 
dert. In diesen beiden Kapiteln wird deutlich, dass der Kommunikationsbegriff sehr 
eng mit dem der Kooperation und Koordination verbunden ist, weswegen dieser in 
Kap.2.3 thematisiert wird. Es werden Kommunikationsmodelle verglichen (vgl. 
Kap. 2.3.1.1) und die Rolle von Kommunikation in der (interkulturellen) Zusammen- 
arbeit dargelegt (vgl. Kap. 2.3.2; 2.3.3). Warum von einer kulturellen Überformung 
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von Kooperation, Koordination und deren Medium Kommunikation ausgegangen wird, 
wird in Kap. 2.4 erörtert, indem sich mit unterschiedlichen Kulturverständnissen so- 
wie -konzepten auseinandergesetzt wird (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1) und kulturelle Überformung 
von Zusammenarbeit in den Fokus gerückt wird (vgl. 2.4.2). Je nachdem, wie Kultur 
gedacht wird, leitet dies die Forschungsstrategie und die Ergebnisauswertung. Aus 
diesem Grund wird hier ausführlich begründet, welches Kulturverständnis bezüglich 
interkultureller Zusammenarbeit eingenommen wird (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.1). 

Im dritten Kapitel wird das methodische Vorgehen der empirischen Erhebung 
dargelegt. Zunächst wird die Forschungsstrategie, welche die Aktionsforschung zur 
Systematisierung praktischen Wissens ist, beschrieben und von anderen Forschungs- 
strategien in den Sozialwissenschaften abgegrenzt (vgl. Kap. 3.1.1), dann wird die 
Vorgehensweise dargelegt (Kap. 3.1.2) sowie die Auswahl dieser empirischen Ausrich- 
tung begründet (vgl. Kap. 3.1.3). Im nächsten Schritt wird die Vorgehensweise der 
Erhebungsmethoden des leitfadengestützten problemzentrierten Interviews (vgl. 
Kap. 3.2.1; 3.2.2) sowie des Anfertigens eines Forschungstagebuchs (vgl. Kap. 3.2.3) 
erörtert sowie deren Auswahl begründet. Anschließend wird die Auswertungsme- 
thode der qualitativen Inhaltsanalyse nach Mayring beschrieben und begründet (vgl. 
Kap. 3.3.1) sowie die Durchführung der Datenanalyse genau dargelegt (vgl. Kap. 3.3.2). 
Insgesamt werden 73 Interviews mit 79 Befragungsteilnehmenden sowie ein For- 
schungstagebuch ausgewertet. 

Die so gewonnen und ausgewerteten empirische Ergebnisse werden im vierten 
Kapitel dargestellt. Hierfür wird zunächst das Forschungsfeld genau beschrieben (vgl. 
Kap. 4.1), anschließend wird dargestellt, wie die Agierenden mit den Anforderungen, 
die aufgrund einer neuen unternehmensübergreifenden Kooperation an sie gestellt 
werden, umgehen. Während einige Befragungsteilnehmenden das Deutungsmuster 
des „Wettbewerbs“ (vgl. Kap. 4.2.1) haben, ordnen sich andere dem Deutungsmuster 
„Zusammenarbeitshaltung einnehmen“ (vgl. Kap. 4.2.2) zu. Das Annehmen eines be- 
stimmten Deutungsmusters zieht auch eine entsprechende Argumentationskette 
nach sich. So setzt sich die Gruppe der Interviewten mit dem Deutungsmuster „Kon- 
kurrenz“ für Know-how-Schutz ein (Kap. 4.2.1.2) statt des Voranbringens der Arbeits- 
teilung und begründet dies mit rechtlichen Bestimmungen (vgl. Kap.4.2.1.1). Die 
andere Gruppe der Interviewteilnehmenden argumentiert mit den Vorteilen des Ko- 
operationsunternehmens (vgl. Kap.4.2.2.1) und betrachtet Arbeitsteilung bei gelin- 
gender Koordination als Arbeitserleichterung (vgl. 4.2.2.2). Kommt es zu Schwierig- 
keiten in der Zusammenarbeit, werden von manchen Interviewten Personengruppen 
oder Rahmenbedingungen dafür verantwortlich gemacht. So hält das Management 
(vgl. Kap.4.3.1) die chinesische Regierung und ihre Gesetzgebung (vgl. Kap. 4.3.2) 
oder eine von den Interviewten zu geringer Priorisierung der Kooperation (vgl. 
Kap.4.3.3) als Sündenbock her. Bei der Koordination der Zusammenarbeit sind zwei 
Vorgehensweisen zu erkennen: Während eine Gruppe der Befragungsteilnehmenden 
geprägt scheint von der Zusammenarbeit mit anderen Unternehmen und nun nicht 
unvoreingenommen an die neue Zusammenarbeit herangehen kann (vgl. Kap. 4.4.1), 
betont eine andere Gruppe die Möglichkeit, durch die neue Kooperation unterschied- 
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liche Aspekte dazulernen zu können (vgl. Kap. 4.4.2). Die Kommunikation zwischen 
den Kooperationsunternehmen scheint von gegenseitigem Verständnis geprägt zu 
sein — sowohl auf der sprachlichen als auch auf der inhaltlichen Ebene. Dennoch wer- 
den einige Kommunikationsschwierigkeiten genannt, die wiederum zu Störungen in 
der Zusammenarbeit führen (vgl. Kap.4.5). In ihren Erzählungen nehmen die Inter- 
viewteilnehmenden ein nationalstaatliches Kulturverständnis ein und beschreiben, 
inwiefern sich eine chinesische von einer deutschen Kultur unterscheide und wel- 
chen Einfluss dies auf die Zusammenarbeit hätte (vgl. Kap. 4.6). Eine wesentliche Li- 
mitation der empirischen Erhebung stellt dabei die geplante, aber nicht durchführ- 
bare zweite Erhebungsschleife dar. Diese zweite Erhebung, die zu einem späteren 
Zeitpunkt der Zusammenarbeit hätte stattfinden sollen, kann wegen der SARS-CoV-2- 
Pandemie, welche seit Anfang 2020 die Zusammenarbeit stark beeinflusst und eine 
Befragung vor Ort unmöglich macht, nicht durchgeführt werden. Aus diesem Grund 
fließen in die Auswertung der Ergebnisse die Interviewdaten aus mehr als 70 Inter- 
views ein, die zu Beginn der Zusammenarbeit geführt wurden. Darüber hinaus ste- 
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Abbildung 1: Ablauf der Arbeit (Quelle: eigene Darstellung) 
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hen allerdings Daten aus dem Forschungstagebuch und aus Unternehmensdoku- 
menten über den gesamten Untersuchungszeitraum zur Verfügung (vgl. Kap. 4.7). 

Diese Ergebnisse werden in Kap. 5 interpretiert und es werden bzgl. der Koopera- 
tionsintensität (vgl. Kap. 5.1), der Koordinationsmechanismen (vgl. Kap. 5.2) und der 
gelingenden Zusammenarbeit im Allgemeinen (vgl. Kap.5.3) Rückschlüsse auf den 
in Kap.2 dargelegten Stand der Kooperationsforschung gezogen. Es werden zudem 
konkrete Verbesserungsmaßnahmen der Rahmenbedingungen für derartige Zusam- 
menarbeit aus praxisorientierter sowie theorieorientierter Vorgehensweise genannt 
und diskutiert. 

Die zentralen Ergebnisse aus dem theoretischen und empirischen Teil dieser Ar- 
beit und der wissenschaftliche Beitrag werden in Kap. 6 nochmals zusammengefasst, 
im Zuge dessen werden die Forschungsfragen beantwortet (vgl. Kap. 6.1) und der wei- 
tere Forschungsbedarf aufgezeigt (vgl. Kap. 6.2). 


2 Theoretischer Bezugsrahmen zu deutsch- 
chinesischer Joint Venture Kooperation 
unter dem Aspekt der Koordination 


Im Folgenden wird der Stand der Forschung zu Kooperation beschrieben, wobei insbe- 
sondere deren Koordination beleuchtet wird. Eine Unterscheidung dieser beiden Be- 
griffe wird vorgenommen, indem die beiden Begriffe voneinander abgegrenzt wer- 
den, sodass sie unterschiedliche Aspekte bezeichnen. So wird sichergestellt, dass 
keine Verwässerung des Kooperationsbegriffs stattfindet. Zur Nachvollziehbarkeit 
wird eine Erläuterung notwendig, wie die Termini Kooperation und Koordination in 
dieser Arbeit verwendet werden (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1 und 2.2.1). Der Fokus auf die Koopera- 
tionskoordination geschieht aus zweierlei Gründen. Einerseits werden die koordinie- 
renden Tätigkeiten zum Beginn einer Unternehmenszusammenarbeit in der Litera- 
tur und differenten empirischen Untersuchungen als bedeutend für das Erreichen 
eines gemeinsamen Kooperationszieles beschrieben (vgl. u.a. Meissner 1976, Sp. 920; 
Lane; Beamish 1990: 93; Bronder; Pritzl 1991: 49; Raffeé; Eisele 1993: 18; Schuchardt 
1994: 29ff.). Zu Beginn kooperativer Handlungen ist die Kooperationsausrichtung 
richtungsweisend für den Gesamtprozess der Kooperation und trägt somit entschei- 
dend zum Maß des Erreichens der Kooperationsziele bei. Andererseits werden die 
Fragen dieser Arbeitim Zuge empirischer Erhebungen behandelt, welche im Rahmen 
einer sich im Aufbau befindenden Joint-Venture-Kooperation stattfinden wird. Den ko- 
ordinierenden Tätigkeiten während des Aufbaus einer neuen Kooperation können 
deshalb besondere Aufmerksamkeit zuteilwerden. Es bietet sich regelrecht an, die Ko- 
ordination in einer empirischen Erhebung zu erfassen, um daraus Schlüsse für den 
gesamten Kooperationsprozess ziehen zu können. Für die Koordination von F&E-Ko- 
operationen in deutsch-chinesischen Joint-Venture-Unternehmen, welche hier analy- 
siert wird, gibt es noch keinen geschlossenen theoretischen Ansatz. In diesem Kapitel 
wird der Stand der Forschung zur Koordination von Kooperation skizziert und darge- 
legt, wie diese beiden Begriffe zusammenhängen. Ziel ist es, mit theoretischen Mo- 
dellen, die im Folgenden vorgestellt werden, ein holistisches Bild von Kooperation un- 
ter dem Aspekt der Koordination aufzuzeigen. Da deutsch-chinesische Kooperationen 
über Ländergrenzen hinausgehen, ist eine Betrachtung des besonderen Charakters 
von interkulturellen Kooperationen sowie interkulturellem Handeln erforderlich. Es wird 
deshalb erörtert, welchen Einfluss das Konzept Kultur auf Kooperation und auch Kom- 
munikation hat. Zudem wird der Kommunikationsbegriff definiert und die Rolle von 
Kommunikation für Zusammenarbeit dargelegt. 

Der Aufbau des zweiten Kapitels dieser Ausarbeitung richtet sich nach der Ope- 
rationalisierung der grundlegenden Begriffe (vgl. Kap.2.1.1; Kap. 2.2.1; Kap. 2.3.1; 
Kap. 2.4.1) und der Diskussion unterschiedlicher Kooperations- und Koordinations- 
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modelle (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2; Kap. 2.2.2) unter dem Aspekt der Kultur und Kommunikation 
als Einflussfaktor (vgl. Kap. 2.3; Kap. 2.4), ein eigenes, erweitertes Kooperationsmodell 
unter Berücksichtigung von Kooperationskoordination zu entwickeln (vgl. Kap. 2.5), 
welches anschließend in der empirischen Erhebung validiert werden kann (vgl. Kap. 3 
und 4). Damit ein umfangreiches Bild gezeichnet werden kann, werden die genann- 
ten Begriffe aus divergierenden Perspektiven diskutiert. So werden Kooperationsmo- 
delle nicht nur aus managementtheoretischer (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.1) und spieltheoretischer 
(vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.2) Perspektive betrachtet, wie es in der Kooperationsforschung häufig 
der Fall ist (vgl. ebd.: 2003: 37; vgl. auch Schuchardt 1994; Kabst 2000: 31ff.), sondern 
zudem aus soziopsychologischer (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.3) und tätigkeitstheoretischer Per- 
spektive (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.4). Auch wird sich mit den Koordinationsmodellen aus organi- 
sationstheoretischer (vgl. Kap. 2.2.2.1) und arbeitspsychologischer Perspektive (vgl. 
Kap. 2.2.2.2) auseinandergesetzt. 


2.1 Kooperation und ihre Zielsetzung 


Die Durchdringung des Begriffsgefüges von Kooperation ist Voraussetzung für das 
Entwickeln eines eigenen Kooperationsverständnisses sowie im Weiteren eines erwei- 
terten Kooperationsmodells. Um einen Überblick über das Gefüge sowie den Gegen- 
standsbereich zu Kooperation zu erhalten, visualisiert dieses die nachstehende Abbil- 
dung. „Durch die gedankliche Erfassung des begrifflichen Wirkgefüges ist es möglich 
zu beschreiben, was Kooperation im Allgemeinen bedeutet, um infolgedessen entspre- 
chende gestaltbeschreibende Merkmale abzuleiten“ (Baum 2011: 48). Im anschließen- 
den Kapitel (Kap. 2.1.1) werden die für diese Arbeit relevanten Kooperationsbegriffe 
erläutert und deren Zusammenhang und Differenzierung beschrieben. Ziel des 
Kap. 2.1 ist das Zeichnen eines erweiterten Bildes zu Kooperationen und deren Ziel- 
setzung. Um dies zu erreichen, werden neben der terminologischen Abgrenzung un- 
terschiedlicher Kooperationsbegriffe und Kooperationsmodelle aus differenten Per- 
spektiven zur Erklärung von Kooperation, deren Gründung und Prozess diskutiert. 
Hierfür wird sowohl auf Kooperationsmodelle eingegangen, welche häufig in der 
(wirtschafts- und betriebswirtschaftlich orientierten) Kooperationsforschung herange- 
zogen werden (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.1; Kap. 2.1.2.2.; Kap. 2.1.2.3) als auch auf Erklärungsper- 
spektiven, welche Unternehmenskooperationen auf der Personalebene beleuchten 
(vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.4; Kap. 2.1.2.5). Aus den Grundannahmen der unterschiedlichen Erklä- 
rungsperspektiven wird dann ein eigenes erweitertes Kooperationsmodell formuliert, 
welches insbesondere den Gesichtspunkt der Koordination forciert (vgl. Kap. 2.5). 


2.1.1 Der Kooperationsbegriff 

Die Begriffsdefinition ermöglicht den Zugang zu deren Objektbereich, bildet Aussa- 
gekategorien innerhalb eines Wissenschaftssystems und dient der Operationalisie- 
rung. Die Definition von relevanten Begriffen stellt dabei den „vorwissenschaftlichen“ 
(Töpfer 2012: 72) Bereich einer Forschungsarbeit dar und wird deshalb zu Beginn des 
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zweiten Kapitels mit dem theoretischen Bezugsrahmen dieser Ausarbeitung ange- 
führt. An dieser Stelle wird darauf hingewiesen, dass sich die Definition des Koopera- 
tionsbegriffs, wie auch des Kommunikations- und Kulturbegriffs, welche in den da- 
rauffolgenden Kapiteln durchgeführt wird, als komplexe Problemstellung erweist. 
Dies gilt für die Mehrheit der in den Sozialwissenschaften verwendeten Begriffe. 
Grund dafür sind die differenten Aspekte von Kooperation (vgl. Bergdoll 1993: 16; Ei- 
sele 1995: 9; Kraege 1997: 49; Meyer 1995: 4), Kommunikation und Kultur (vgl. Luh- 
mann 1995: 321.; Bolten 2007a: 10; Hall 1976: 57), welche unterschiedliche wissen- 
schaftliche Disziplinen betrachten, und es liegt in der Natur der Sache, dass Begriffe 
aus der jeweiligen Betrachtungsperspektive definiert werden. Eine einheitliche Defi- 
nition dieser Begriffe ist daher in der einschlägigen Literatur nicht zu finden. Um sich 
dennoch den Begriffen zu nähern und mit diesen arbeiten zu können, empfiehlt sich 
das Vornehmen einer Begriffskategorisierung und anschließenden terminologischen 
Abgrenzung zu anderen Begriffen. Im Folgenden wird daher Kooperation als For- 
schungs- und Entwicklungskooperation (F&E-Kooperation) (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.1), Koope- 
ration als Joint-Venture-Kooperation (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.2), Kooperation als (zwischen- 
betriebliche) Zusammenarbeit (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.3) und Kooperation als kooperatives 
Handeln (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.4) mit dem Ziel definiert, eine für diese Arbeit geltende Defi- 
nition zu finden. 
Eine Zusammenstellung von diversen Definitionen des Kooperationsbegriffs ist 

u.a. bei Friese (1998: 59 8.), Etter (2003: 40 ff.), Scholta (2005: 12 ff.) oder Bruhn (2005: 
1285) nachzulesen. Schwegler (2007: 30) hat eine Übersicht zu differenten Begriffsver- 
ständnissen von Kooperation zusammengestellt, welche bei Wartenberg (1972: 14 ff.), 
Schwarz (1979: 64 ff.), Domeyer (1991), Thelen (1993), Fontanarie (1996), Spieß (1996), 
Balling (1997) und Baumgarten (1998) zu finden sind. Die Betrachtung von Koopera- 
tionen ist ein interdisziplinäres Forschungsgebiet und für eine Definition des Begrif- 
fes ist es aufgrund dessen Komplexität angebracht, definitorische Abgrenzungen 
anhand verschiedener Kategorien zu bilden (vgl. u.a. Bergdoll 1993: 16; sowie in jün- 
gerer Zeit Sjurts 2000: 71ff.; Schwegler 2007: 30). Wenn auch Mischformen dieser 
Kategorien existieren, lassen sich anhand derer dennoch Kooperationen wie folgt ka- 
tegorisieren (vgl. Sell 2001): 

° Beteiligung der Unternehmen: mit/ohne Kapitalbeteiligung; (nicht) vertragliche 
Bindung (vgl. ebd.: 7 ff.) 
Beziehung der Unternehmen: vertikal, horizontal, diagonal, konglomerat (vgl. 
ebd.: 18 ff.) 
Zielrichtung der Kooperation: vertikal oder horizontal (vgl. ebd.: 20 ff.) 
Lokalität der Kooperation: national oder international (vgl. ebd.: 22 ff.) 
Kooperationsstrategie: strategisch oder nicht strategisch (vgl. ebd.: 24 ff.) 


Eine weitere Klassifizierung von Kooperation ist durch die Anzahl der Kooperations- 
unternehmen denkbar. Differenziert werden bilaterale und trilaterale Bindungen so- 
wie einfache und komplexe Netzwerke (vgl. Friese 1998: 147; Kutschker 1994: 126). In 
der Literatur ist zudem eine Einordnung von Kooperationen auf dem Kontinuum zwi- 
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schen Markt und Hierarchie (vgl. u.a. Voigt; Wettengl 1999: 416; Picot et al. 2003: 302; 
s. Kap.2.1.2.1) sowie eine Einteilung in Kooperationsphasen zu finden (vgl. 
Kap. 2.1.2.1). Der Kooperationsbegriff kann aus unterschiedlichen wissenschaftsdiszi- 
plinarischen Perspektiven beleuchtet werden. Dies erfolgt in Kap. 2.1.2. 


2111 Kooperation als F&E-Kooperation 

„Kooperation ist immer an einen bestimmten Kontext gebunden (Familie, Unterneh- 
men, soziale Einrichtungen, Projekte etc.) und durch diesen ebenso geprägt wie 
durch die sozialisationsbedingten Fähigkeiten und Einstellungen der beteiligten Ak- 
teure“ (Vollmer 2016: 253, bezugnehmend auf Spiess 1998). An erster Stelle werden 
die Forschungs- und Entwicklungskooperationen (F&E-Kooperationen) angeführt 
und erläutert, weil der Fokus dieser Ausarbeitung auf der Analyse der Zusammen- 
arbeit der Technischen Entwicklung (TE) liegt. Während im Geschäftsbereich des Per- 
sonalwesens Entsenderichtlinien oder im Geschäftsbereich der Beschaffung das 
Common Sourcing den Zusammenarbeitsprozess bereits antizipieren, gilt es in der 
TE zunächst einmal, ein geeignetes Zusammenarbeitsmodell nach den anstehenden 
Entwicklungstätigkeiten zu definieren und abzustimmen. Zwar wird in der TE nach 
dem PEP gearbeitet (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1.1), aber der unterscheidet sich von Unternehmen 
zu Unternehmen. Die TE stellt das Herzstück eines Unternehmens dar, weil dort die 
innovativen Produkte, die morgen auf den Markt kommen, entwickelt werden. Zu- 
sammenarbeit zwischen den Arbeiterinnen und Arbeitern im Forschungs- und Ent- 
wicklungsbereich ist eine besondere Form von Kooperation und verbunden mit kom- 
plexen Inhalten. Ein Zusammenarbeitsmodell in F&E-Kooperationen bewegt sich 
zwischen Know-how-Schutz und Informationsaustausch, sodass Zusammenarbeit 
stattfinden kann. Bei einer F&E-Kooperation ist der Kontext die technische Entwick- 
lung neuer Fahrzeugprojekte - verortet in dem Geschäftsbereich der TE, der selbstver- 
ständlich nicht separat und unabhängig betrachtet werden kann, da immer auch 
Schnittmengen mit anderen Geschäftsbereichen bestehen, wie dem Einkauf, der Pro- 
duktion, dem Personalwesen oder der Informationstechnologie (IT)?. Unter F&E-Ko- 
operationen wird in dieser Arbeit die zwischenbetriebliche Zusammenarbeit zwi- 


2 In der Automobilindustrie unterliegt — ausgelöst von „veränderten Verbraucherstrukturen und -bedürfnisse[n]“ (Bürger- 
meister; Schambach 2005: 11) - die Fahrzeugentwicklung einigen weitreichenden Anpassungsprozessen. Dabei spielen 
„gesellschaftliche Entwicklungen“ (ebd.), welche sich im Zuge einer Modelloffensive und eines Komfortzuwachses äu- 
fern, sowie „ökonomische Bedingungen“ (ebd.) eine Rolle. Auch ein struktureller Wandel der Fahrzeugentwicklung muss 
mit bedacht werden. Lieferbeziehungen unterliegen derzeit noch einer „pyramidalen Struktur“ (ebd.), demgemäß eine 
Struktur, welche sich von den OEMs als Auftraggeber zu zahlreichen, teilweise hochspezialisierten Zulieferern oder 
Dienstleistern aufbaut. Jedoch wird zukünftig eine Verschiebung der Entwicklungs- und Fertigungsaufgaben zu erkennen 
sein (vgl. ebd.). Im Zuge eines Paradigmenwechsels in der Automobilindustrie und den damit verbundenen Forderungen 
nach alternativen Antriebskonzepten, autonom fahrenden, digitalen, individuellen und vernetzten Fahrzeugen, stehen die 
TE und damit auch die F&E-Kooperationen vor der Herausforderung (vgl. Koch 2016: 78), diesen Anforderungen durch 
Transformation und andere Managementaufgaben gerecht zu werden. Das Transformationsprogramm ist eine Umstruk- 
turierungsmaßnahme, um den zukünftigen Herausforderungen gerecht zu werden. Es umfasst ein ausführliches Zielbild 
für alle relevanten Geschäfts- und FB sowie die Schritte, welche gegangen werden müssen, um das Zielbild zu erreichen. 
Wesentlicher Zielbildinhalt der TE bezieht sich auf die Zukunftsthemen Use-Case-Basierte Fahrzeugkonzepte, Fahrerer- 
lebnis, nachhaltige Mobilität, autonomes Fahren, Interieurdesign und -konzepte, Konnektivität und digitales Ökosystem, 
Use-Experience und Use Interface sowie Virtuelle Entwicklung. Für eine höhere Verbindlichkeit und Bedeutung überwa- 
chen den Prozess der Transformation sog. Paten aus der oberen Managementebene. 
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schen dem Geschäftsbereich der TE mit der TE eines anderen Unternehmens (hier: 
mit dem Unternehmen C, das chinesische Joint-Venture-Unternehmen) verstanden. 


2.1.1.2 Kooperation als Joint-Venture-Kooperation 
Während der Begriff F&E-Kooperation den Kooperationsinhalt beschreibt, bezeichnet 
der Begriff Joint Venture die äußere Organisationform der Kooperation. Zwischenbe- 
triebliche Kooperationen ereignen sich selten in einem luftleeren Raum. Wird ein Ko- 
operationsvertrag geschlossen, wird 1. մ. R. auch die Organisationsform festgelegt, wie 
beispielsweise die des Joint Ventures. Eine Joint-Venture-Kooperation stellt eine Son- 
derform zwischenbetrieblicher Zusammenarbeit dar, ist eine der komplexesten For- 
men der Zusammenarbeit und die häufigste Kooperationsform in der VR China (vgl. 
Uebele 1991: 90), welche für den Markteintritt in der Automobilindustrie gewählt 
wird. Da es sich bei der untersuchten Kooperationsform in der empirischen Erhebung 
dieser Ausarbeitung um eine deutsch-chinesische Joint-Venture-Kooperation handelt, 
wird an dieser Stelle eine terminologische Abgrenzung des Joint-Venture-Begriffs 
durchgeführt. 

Grundsätzlich sind in der einschlägigen Literatur zahlreiche Definitionen für 
den Begriff Joint Venture und auch Internationales Joint Venture zu finden (vgl. u.a. 
Weder 1989: 33; Shenkar; Zeira 1990: 26; Macharzina 1993: 709). Der Begriff „Joint 
Venture“ stammt ursprünglich aus der angelsächsischen Rechtssprache und ist ein 
„Sammelbegriff für verschiedene Formen der projektbezogenen Unternehmenskoopera- 
tion“ (Wächtershäuser 1991: 29 zit. ո. Fett; Spiering 2010, Rn. 1, Herv. i.O.). Im wirt- 
schaftlichen Kontext wird der Begriff für Gemeinschaftsunternehmen, Risikounter- 
nehmen oder Beteiligungsgesellschaften verwendet (vgl. u.a. Weder 1989: 33; 
Hoßfeld 1994: 304). Wörtlich übersetzt bedeutet er gemeinsames Wagnis oder gemeinsa- 
mes Risiko. Einige Autorinnen und Autoren verwenden den Begriff für „kooperatives 
Engagement im weitesten Sinne“ (Probst; Rüling 1999: 5) für unternehmerische Ko- 
operationen aller Art (vgl. u.a. Emmerich 1994: 92; Hall 1984: 56 ff.; Trommsdorff; 
Wilpert 1994: 98; Zentes 1992: 4). Andere ausschließlich für Kooperationen, „bei de- 
nen es zu der Gründung einer neuen, rechtlich selbstständigen Einheit kommt, an 
deren Kapital die kooperierenden Unternehmen beteiligt sind“ (Probst; Rüling 
1999: 5). Im Allgemeinen entsteht ein Joint Venture durch die Kooperation mehrerer 
Unternehmen aus der Gründung einer Gesellschaft, an der die kooperierenden Un- 
ternehmen gemeinsam beteiligt sind (vgl. Rose; Glourius-Rose 1992). Dabei wird zwi- 
schen einem Contractual und einem Equity Joint Venture differenziert (vgl. u.a. Weder 
1989: 36 ff.; Abel 1992: 93; Eisele 1995: 10 ff.). Während Contractual Joint Venture auf 
einem zeitlich befristeten Zusammenarbeitsvertrag ohne wirtschaftlich und rechtlich 
unabhängig gegründetem Unternehmen basiert, setzt ein Equity Joint Venture eine 
derartige Gesellschaftsgründung (vgl. u.a. Endres 1987: 374; Sell 1994: 8 ff.; Machar- 
zina 1995: 1040) sowie einen auf eine dauerhafte Zusammenarbeit abzielenden Ver- 
trag (vgl. Kabst 2000: 11) voraus. Die Kernpunkte eines Equity Joint Ventures? fasst u.a. 


3 Im Folgenden wird aus Gründen der Vereinfachung mit Joint Venture ein Equity Joint Venture gemeint. 
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Düerkop (1996: 27) mit diesen Punkten zusammen: Es handelt sich bei einem Joint 
Venture um 

a) ein rechtlich und wirtschaftlich selbststindiges Unternehmen (Die Kooperation 
bezieht sich nur auf einen Teil der unternehmerischen Gesamtaufgabe. Außer- 
halb dieses gemeinsamen Aufgabengebietes innerhalb einer Kooperation sind 
die Unternehmen autonom (vgl. Rotering 1993: 7; Vornhusen 1994: 27 ff.)) 

b) welches durch eine Kooperation von mindestens zwei Unternehmen durch ak- 
tive Führung gebildet wird (Auf die aktive Führung kann jedoch auch verzichtet 
werden (Dobkin etal. 1988: 113) und sie kann durchaus nicht paritätisch verteilt 
sein (vgl. Lorange 1986: 134).), 

c) die ihrerseits rechtlich und wirtschaftlich selbstständige Unternehmen sind, 

d) eine Vermögensbeteiligung haben 

e) und gemeinsam die Verantwortung tragen (Damit ist ein Joint Venture von Toch- 
terunternehmen abzugrenzen, da die Steuerungs- und Kontrollmöglichkeiten 
auf die beteiligten Unternehmen verteilt sind und nicht zu 100 % beim Mutterun- 
ternehmen liegen (vgl. Otterbeck 1981: 276 ff.).) 

f) sowie Kosten, Risiko und Gewinn teilen (vgl. u.a. Weder 1989: 33; Eisele 1995: 
331). 


Ausgehend von diesen Prämissen formuliert Kabst (2000: 12) eine Arbeitsdefinition, 
welche zwar einem engen Joint-Venture-Verständnis entspricht, da diese nicht jede 
Zusammenarbeitsform zwischen Unternehmen als Joint Venture bezeichnet, aller- 
dings weder Zusammenarbeitsziele noch den Beisatz zur zwingenden Dauerhaftig- 
keit der Kooperation miteinschließt. Es kann diskutiert werden, ob Kooperationsziele 
in eine Joint-Venture-Definition mitaufgenommen werden (vgl. ebd.: 11). Wenn davon 
ausgegangen wird, dass ein Vertragsabschluss nur zustande kommt, wenn es eine 
gleiche Kooperationszielsetzung der Mutterunternehmen gibt, dann schließt die Auf- 
nahme von Kooperationszielen in die Joint-Venture-Definition Unternehmenskoope- 
rationen aus, welche andere Ziele verfolgen. Nicht ausgeschlossen werden kann ein 
opportunistisches Verhalten der Kooperationsunternehmen, welches sich durch das 
Vortäuschen gemeinsamer Ziele bei Verhandlungen mit den Kooperationsunterneh- 
men oder das Verfolgen weiterer inoffizieller Ziele äußert (vgl. u. a. Tröndle 1987: 138; 
Lutz 1993: 135; Basedow 1993: 12). Demnach erachtet Kabst eine Aufnahme von Ko- 
operationszielen in die Joint-Venture-Kooperation nicht als sinnvoll (vgl. auch Linn 
1989: 23) und formuliert diese Arbeitsdefinition: 


„Ein Joint Venture ist eine von zwei oder mehreren rechtlich und wirtschaftlich selbststän- 
digen Unternehmen gegründete, rechtlich selbstständige Organisation, die von den Mut- 
tergesellschaften unter Beteiligung an den Entscheidungsprozessen gemeinschaftlich, je- 
doch nicht notwendigerweise paritätisch geführt wird“ (Kabst 2000: 12, Herv. 1. Օ.). 


Dieses enge Joint-Venture-Verständnis ermöglicht eine Fokussierung auf die zentra- 
len Herausforderungen, die sich in der Koordination derartiger Kooperationen erge- 
ben. Eine weitere Spezifizierung des Begriffs auf ein Internationales Joint Venture ist 
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notwendig, da ein derartiges Joint Venture Untersuchungsgegenstand dieser Arbeit 
ist und da unterschieden werden kann zwischen sog. Domestic Joint Ventures und In- 
ternational Joint Ventures (vgl. Eisele 1995: 11 f.; Hoßfeld 1994: 304; Weder 1989: 51). Bei 
einem Internationalen Joint Venture hat mindestens eine Muttergesellschaft den 
Hauptsitz in einem anderen Land (vgl. u.a. Weder 1989: 33; Hellwig 1989: 1064; Hoß- 
feld 1994: 302; Macharzina 1995: 1039; Cullen et al. 1995: 92). Manche Autorinnen und 
Autoren definieren auch diejenigen Joint-Venture-Unternehmen als Internationale 
Joint Ventures, welche Aktivitäten im Ausland haben (vgl. u.a. Hellwig 1989: 1064; Ma- 
charzina 1995: 1040), dies führt jedoch zu einer Aufweichung von Abgrenzungskrite- 
rien, denn so könnten alle Joint-Venture-Unternehmen, die jemals ausländische Akti- 
vitäten durchgeführt hatten, als Internationales Joint Venture definiert werden (vgl. 
Kabst 2000: 13). Kabst definiert Internationales Joint Venture mit Einbezug des Aspekts, 
dass das Joint-Venture-Unternehmen den Standort in einem für alle Muttergesell- 
schaften fremden Land hat, mit folgendem Zusatz zu oben genannter Joint-Venture- 
Definition: „Der Hauptsitz mindestens einer der Muttergesellschaften weicht vom 
Land der operativen Tätigkeit des Joint Venture ab“ (Kabst 2000: 13, Here i. Օ.). 

Diese Definition liegt dieser Ausarbeitung zugrunde*. Für die Analyse der Zu- 
sammenarbeit des Personals in Joint-Venture-Konstrukten ist es nützlich, nicht ledig- 
lich das neu gegründete Joint-Venture-Unternehmen zu betrachten, sondern die 
Mutterunternehmen und eventuelle weitere Kooperationen oder Beteiligungen mit- 


4 Im Folgenden ist mit „Joint Venture“ Internationales Joint Venture gemeint. 
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zudenken. Nachstehende Abbildung visualisiert ein mögliches System eines Joint 
Ventures: 
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Abbildung 2: Joint-Venture-System (Quelle: eigene Darstellung) 


Die Abbildung zeigt, dass hinter den kooperierenden Unternehmen Muttergesell- 
schaften stehen können, welche Einfluss auf die Zusammenarbeit ausüben können. 
Zudem ist es möglich, dass ein Unternehmen mehrere Joint-Venture-Beteiligungen 
unterhält. Dies gilt für sowohl Unternehmen A als auch Unternehmen C (in der Ab- 
bildung nicht abgebildet). Während chinesische Unternehmen in der VR China meh- 
rere Joint Ventures gründen können und dies von der chinesischen Regierung durch 
u.a. Subventionen gefördert wird, durften ausländische Automobilunternehmen (die 
Regelung gilt branchenbezogen) bis 2020 max. an zwei unterschiedlichen Joint Ventu- 
res beteiligt sein. Den ausländischen Automobilunternehmen war zudem bis 2021 
lediglich eine Minderheitsbeteiligung (bis 49 96) am Joint Venture erlaubt’. Neben der 
Joint-Venture-Kooperation werden in der Managementforschung weitere Sonderfor- 


5 Bis 2021 dürfen ausländische OEMs nur in Joint Ventures in der VR China produzieren (Joint-Venture-Zwang). Näheres 
dazu ist in Kap. 5.11 nachzulesen. 
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men zwischenbetrieblicher Kooperation genannt (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.1)6. Eine Einordnung 
von Joint-Venture-Kooperationen auf dem Markt-Hierarchie-Kontinuum erfolgt in 
Kap. 2.1.2.1. 


2.1.1.3 Kooperation als (zwischenbetriebliche) Zusammenarbeit 

Das Verständnis von Kooperation als Zusammenarbeit kann dem Begriff Konkurrenz 
als Anonym gegenübergestellt werden (vgl. Boettcher 1972: 231.). Wenn die etymolo- 
gische Bedeutung des Wortes betrachtet wird - cooperation - ist unter dem Begriff 
Kooperation die Zusammenarbeit oder das Mitwirken gemeint (die Vorsilbe Co lässt 
sich von cum/zusammen ableiten), operari steht für arbeiten. In diesem Sinne ist mit 
Kooperationen die Zusammenarbeit zwischen Unternehmen gemeint (vgl. Duden 2012, 
Stichwort operare). Das heutige Wort Kooperation stammt vermutlich vom englischen 
Begriff cooperation, welcher ebenfalls Zusammenarbeit bedeutet (co-operation) (vgl. 
Wörterbuch Stichwort cooperation). Unter Zusammenarbeit verstehen Wehner etal. 
(1996: 39 ff.) einerseits ein Ereignis und andererseits einen Prozess. Nach Vollmer 
(2016) vollzieht sich Zusammenarbeit „als Wechselspiel zwischen Koordination und 
Kooperationen“ (ebd.: 258) und bedarf der Kommunikation zwischen den Agierenden 
zur Abstimmung gemeinsamer Tätigkeiten“ (ebd.: 253). Apelt bezeichnet die Koope- 
ration im Sinne der Zusammenarbeit oder des Miteinanderhandelns auf der wirt- 
schaftlichen Dimension als tätige Auseinandersetzung arbeitender Personen und 
Organisationen, welche in und zwischen Betrieben als zwischenbetriebliche Zusam- 
menarbeit stattfinden kann (vgl. Apelt 1999: 7). Kooperation im Sinne der Zusammen- 
arbeit ist folglich eine Tätigkeit, für deren gelingendes Ausführen bestimmte Fähig- 
keiten benötigt werden. Im Rahmen dieser Arbeit wird der Begriff Kooperation für 
das übergeordnete Konzept verwendet und der Begriff Zusammenarbeit für die Tätig- 
keit, die notwendigerweise erfolgt, damit Kooperationsergebnisse erreicht werden. 
Als Arbeitsdefinition gilt ergo: Zusammenarbeit wird sowohl als ein Prozess als auch 
als Tätigkeit verstanden. Dabei verlangt Zusammenarbeit für deren gelingendes Aus- 
führen bestimmte Fähigkeiten, v.a. für die kommunikative Wechselseitigkeit zwi- 
schen Koordination und Kooperation. Unter zwischenbetrieblicher Zusammenarbeit 
wird die Zusammenarbeit zwischen Agierenden unterschiedlicher Unternehmen ver- 
standen. 


2.1.1.4 Kooperation als kooperatives Handeln 
Ähnlich wie bei dem Kooperationsbegriff wird die Frage nach einer Definition von 
kooperativem Handeln different beantwortet, je nachdem, aus welcher Disziplin und 


6 Zur Abgrenzung und Einordnung von Joint-Venture-Kooperationen zu anderen Kooperationssonderformen wird im 
Folgenden ein Überblick zu Organisationsformen und weiterführender Literatur gegeben: Strategische Allianz (vgl. u. a. 
Killich; Luczak 2003: 6; Männel 1996: 59 ff.); Allianznetzwerk/Allianzsystem (vgl. u.a. Männel 1996: 63); Konsortium/ 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft (vgl. u.a. Killich; Luczak 2003: 4); virtuelles Unternehmen (vgl. u.a. Killich; Luczak 2003: 3); inter- 
organisationales Projektnetzwerk (vgl. u.a. Sydow; Windeler 1999: 217); hierarchieloses Produktionsnetzwerk (vgl. u. a. 
Baumann 2000); Fraktales Unternehmen/Produktionsnetzwerk (vgl. u.a. Warnecke 2002); Supply Chain (vgl. Beckmann 
2004). Eine ausführliche Übersicht über die Joint-Venture-Forschung im chinesischsprachigen Raum siehe bei Hoon-Hal- 
bauer (1994: 81 8.). Eine Übersicht zur Erfolgsfaktorenforschung in Kooperationen verschiedener Organisationsformen 
findet sich bei Schmidthals (2007: 82 ff). 
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somit aus welcher Perspektive auf den Gegenstand geschaut wird. Kooperatives 
Handeln wird bei Porschen (2008: 200) aber auch bei Marx (2003: 601.) und bei den 
Maximen der Kommunikation von Grice (1975), auf dessen Annahmen die Tätigkeits- 
theorie basiert, mit verbaler Kommunikation gleichgesetzt. Porschen (2008: 198 ff.) un- 
terscheidet dabei in dem Konzept zur informellen Kooperation vier Dimensionen ko- 
operativen Handelns, welche in Kap. 2.1.2.4 beschrieben werden. 

In der Arbeitspsychologie werden kooperative Tätigkeiten als „Tätigkeiten ver- 
standen, bei [denen] mehrere Beschäftigte einen Auftrag oder eine Aufgabe gemein- 
sam erfüllen. Dazu gehören das Setzen von Zielen, eine Ordnung des Zusammen- 
wirkens und die auftragsbezogene Kommunikation. Kooperatives Handeln kann in 
unterschiedlichen Graden der Arbeitsverschränkung erfolgen [...]“ (Vollmer 2016: 
254). 

Der Autor bezieht sich in diesem Zitat auf die Intensitätsstufen kooperativen 
Handelns, welche im Folgenden beschrieben werden. Nach Vollmer verstehen Endres 
und Wehner (1996) kooperatives Handeln als „prozessuales Geschehen, das sich so- 
wohl auf die zugrunde liegenden Strukturen einer Organisation bezieht als auch das 
situative Handeln angesichts unerwarteter Ereignisse modelliert“ (Vollmer 2016: 258). 
Diese Definition von kooperativem Handeln stellt die Basis der weiteren Betrachtung 
dar. In dieser Ausarbeitung werden die Rahmenbedingungen und Voraussetzungen 
und die personenbezogenen sowie bedingungsbezogenen Faktoren für kooperatives 
Handeln in den Fokus gerückt. Aus diesem Grund wird mit dem Kooperationsbe- 
griffsverständnis von Vollmer gearbeitet, der Kooperation wie folgt definiert: 


„Kooperation wird allgemein als eine bestimmte Interaktionsform zwischen Individuen 
und/oder größeren Systemen (Gruppe, Organisation, Institution, Gesellschaften, Staaten) 
zur gemeinsamen Zielerreichung verstanden. Die daran beteiligten Akteure haben dabei 
einerseits einen Anspruch auf Autonomie, sind andererseits jedoch hinsichtlich der Errei- 
chung der Ziele aufeinander angewiesen [...] Kooperation ist ein dynamisches und ambi- 
valentes Konstrukt.“ (Vollmer 2016: 253) 


Buschfeld und Euler (1992) differenzieren - im Rahmen des Modellversuchs KOLO- 
RIT für das Feld von Lernortkooperationen, jedoch werden die Annahmen für den 
Forschungsgegenstand dieser Arbeit übertragen — zwischen drei Komplexitätsgraden 
kooperativen Handelns, wobei das Ziel kooperativer Handlungen das Erreichen von 
Kooperationsergebnissen ist. In der berufspädagogischen Literatur sind ähnliche 
Stufen anderer Autorinnen und Autoren zu finden. So formulieren Gräsel und Kolle- 
ginnen und Kollegen die Stufen Austausch zur wechselseitigen Information, Arbeits- 
teilung zur Eflizienzsteigerung sowie Ko-Konstruktion zur Steigerung der Institu- 
tionsqualität und professionellen Weiterentwicklung (vgl. u.a. Gräsel et al. 2006). Diese 
Intensitätsstufen grenzen Buschfeld und Euler sowie Gräsel und Kolleginnen und 
Kollegen voneinander ab (vgl. Buschfeld; Euler 1993: 26 ff.; Gräsel et al. 2006: 209 ԷԷ): 
a) Kooperatives Handeln als gegenseitiges Informieren oder Austauschen (vgl. Gräsel 
etal. 2006: 209) über Erwartungen, Erfahrungen, berufliche Gegebenheiten oder 
Probleme im Arbeitsalltag sowie gegenseitiges Versorgen mit Arbeitsmaterialen 
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oder Dokumenten stellt die erste Stufe kooperativen Handeln dar. Das Informie- 
ren ist notwendig, damit alle Kooperationsbeteiligten über den gleichen Wissens- 
stand verfügen. Eine Zielkongruenz im Sinne einer Übereinstimmung der 
gemeinsamen Kooperationsziele ist auf dieser Stufe nicht entscheidend, erfor- 
derlich sind Informationen und Dokumente, die ausgetauscht werden. Der Aus- 
tausch kann in (gelegentlichen) Gesprächen oder Treffen stattfinden. Die Auto- 
nomie der kooperativ Handelnden ist hier sehr hoch, da sie unabhängig tätig 
werden können (vgl. bzgl. der Lehrerkooperation Little 1990: 509 ff.), deshalb ist 
auch der zeitliche Aufwand oder das Konfliktrisiko gering. Vertrauen zwischen 
den Kooperationsunternehmen auf dieser Stufe ist bedeutend und wird dadurch 
aufgebaut, dass die Kooperationsunternehmen Unterstützung bieten, wenn 
diese notwendig wird sowie die Suche nach Informationen vom Gegenüber nicht 
als Inkompetenz gewertet wird. In der Arbeitspsychologie wird diese Stufe ko- 
operativen Handels dann erforderlich, wenn unterschiedliche Tätigkeiten zeitlich 
synchron am gleichen Arbeitsgegenstand vollzogen werden (z.B. bei der Pkw- 
Produktion; vgl. Hacker 1994). 

Kooperatives Handeln als Abstimmen des eigenen Handelns zwischen den 
Kooperationsbeteiligten erfordert keine Zusammenarbeit im Sinne der gemein- 
samen Arbeit, sondern eine Abstimmung und Akzeptanz bzgl. der Kooperations- 
ziele sowie bzgl. der Form der Arbeitsteilung. Die Funktion kooperativen Han- 
delns als Abstimmung besteht primär in der Effizienzsteigerung. Gräsel und 
Kollegen nennen diese Stufe „arbeitsteilige Kooperation“ (Gräsel etal. 2006: 210) 
und nennen als wichtigen Faktor der Arbeitsteilung deren Gestaltung nach den 
„Neigungen und Kompetenzen“ (ebd.) der Agierenden. Diese Stufe kooperativen 
Handelns differenziert sich vom individuellen Handeln durch ein Ziel, das durch 
den Beitrag mehrerer Agierenden geplant, verantwortet und erreicht wird. Die so 
kooperativ Handelnden sind zwar in ihrer Handlung autonom, allerdings nicht 
bzgl. der Ziel- und Ergebnisabstimmung. Auch auf dieser Stufe ist Vertrauen in 
das Kooperationsunternehmen und dessen Tätigkeiten zur Aufgabenerfüllung 
wichtig. Selbstverständlich muss sich allerdings auch das Kooperationsunterneh- 
men auf einen selbst verlassen können, dass die Aufgaben erfüllt werden, sodass 
das Kooperationsziel erreicht werden kann. 

Kooperatives Handeln als Zusammenwirken, bei welchem die Kooperationsbetei- 
ligten im Zuge einer unmittelbaren Zusammenarbeit gemeinsam verabredete 
Tätigkeiten verfolgen, stellt die dritte Stufe dar. In der Organisationspsychologie 
wird diese Form von kooperativem Handeln als bedeutender Faktor für Innova- 
tionseffektivität, -implementierung sowie Entscheidungsfindung diskutiert (vgl. 
West; Hirst 2003). Gräsel und Kolleginnen und Kollegen grenzten diese Stufe, 
die die Autorinnen und der Autor „Kokonstruktion“ (Gräsel et al. 2006: 210) nen- 
nen, von den anderen Stufen ab, indem sie festsetzten, dass Kooperationsbetei- 
ligte diese Stufe erreicht haben, „wenn die Partner sich intensiv hinsichtlich einer 
Aufgabe austauschen und dabei ihr individuelles Wissen so aufeinander bezie- 
hen (ko-konstruieren), dass sie dabei Wissen erwerben oder gemeinsame Aufga- 
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ben- oder Problemlösungen entwickeln“ (ebd.: 2101). Außerdem ist charakteri- 
sierend, dass die Kooperationsbeteiligten — im Gegensatz zur zweiten Stufe — 
über einen längeren Zeitraum hinweg zusammen eine Aufgabe bearbeiten. Dies 
erfordert (zeit-)intensive, u. U. aufwendige Abstimmung hinsichtlich der Arbeits- 
prozesse und somit ist die „Autonomie des Einzelnen [...] im Vergleich zu den 
anderen beiden Formen |...| deutlich stärker eingeschränkt“ (ebd.: 211), wodurch 
sachliche und/oder soziale Konflikte hervorgerufen werden können. Damit pro- 
duktiv gehandelt werden kann, ist Vertrauen zwischen den kooperativ handeln- 
den Personen essenziell, welches ihnen ermöglicht, Fehler anzusprechen, zu kri- 
tisieren, zu hinterfragen und unsichere Vorschläge zu machen (vgl. zum Thema 
Vertrauen in Kooperationen Kap. 2.1.2.4). 


Kooperatives Handeln kann demnach verschiedenen Ziele, Inhalte und deshalb auch 
differente Intensitäten besitzen. Euler betrachtet diese Intensitätsstufen (Informie- 
ren, Abstimmen, Zusammenwirken) ebenso stufenweise und setzt dabei die zweite 
Stufe Abstimmen mit Koordination gleich (vgl. Euler 1999: 7; zum Thema Koordina- 
tion: Kap. 2.2). Aufbauend auf diesen Stufen kooperativen Handelns beschreibt Euler 
Faktoren, welche zu einer gelungenen Kooperation führen (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.5). 


2.1.2 Kooperationsmodelle 

Trotz ihrer Dynamik und Ambivalenz (s. Kooperationsdefinition von Vollmer) können 
Kooperationsverläufe durch Kooperationsmodelle theoretisiert werden. Kooperations- 
modelle beschreiben die Zusammenarbeit zwischen Kooperationsunternehmen. Zur 
theoretischen Erklärung von Kooperationsmodellen, Gründungsmotiven und Koope- 
rationsverläufen existieren in der wissenschaftlichen Literatur diverse Modelle. Nach 
Swoboda werden am häufigsten die Ansätze der Transaktionskostentheorie, der In- 
dustrieökonomie, der Spieltheorie sowie Ansätze aus der strategischen Management- 
forschung diskutiert (vgl. Swoboda 2003: 37; vgl. auch Schuchardt 1994; Kabst 2000: 
31ff.; s. Abb. 3). Zu dieser Aussage gelangt der Autor nach einer Analyse von insbe- 
sondere Habilitationen und Dissertationen zu diversen Problemstellungen in der 
Kooperations-, Allianz- und Netzwerkforschung. Nach ergänzender Analyse von 
deutschsprachigen Zeitungsartikeln aus den Jahren 1993 bis 2004 zu derartigem For- 
schungsgebiet lassen sich Managements- bzw. Netzwerktheoretische Ansätze sowie 
Agency-theoretische Ansätze als ebenso häufig angewendete theoretische Bezugsrah- 
men nennen (vgl. Swoboda 2003: 37)’. Da diese wirtschaftswissenschaftlich-theoreti- 
schen Ansätze in der Kooperationsforschung bislang eine richtungsweisende Rolle 
einnahmen, werden deren Grundannahmen im Folgenden prägnant beschrieben so- 
wie hinsichtlich des Anliegens dieser Forschungsarbeit bewertet (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.1; 
2.1.2.2; 2.1.2.3). Die nachstehende Abbildung zeigt den multiperspektivischen Zugang 
zum Forschungsfeld Kooperation durch das Nennen unterschiedlicher Erklärungs- 
perspektiven sowie differenter theoretischer Strömungen und deren Beziehung zu- 


7 Nicht berücksichtig werden dabei nach eigenen Angaben arbeitsökonomische, politische, politikökonomische, institutio- 
nalistische, organisationsökologische oder interorganisationale Ansätze (vgl. ebd.). 
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einander. Rot markiert sind dabei die von Swoboda (vgl. ebd.) genannten, am häufigs- 
ten verwendeten Erklärungsansätze. Pfeile zeigen die theoretischen Richtungen an, 
auf welchen die Ansätze basieren. Im Rahmen dieser Arbeit werden jedoch nicht For- 
schungsansätze miteinander verglichen, denn das geht nur dann, wenn diese den 
gleichen Gegenstandsbereich haben. Der Gegenstandsbereich unterscheidet sich al- 
lerdings, denn dieser wird durch die Perspektive erst konstituiert. Jede wissenschaft- 
liche Disziplin hat ein richtungsweisendes Erkenntnisinteresse auf den Gegenstands- 
bereich, welcher den Blick notwendigerweise einengt. Hier werden verschiedene 
Forschungsansätze herangezogen, damit ein holistisches Bild von Kooperation entwi- 
ckelt werden kann. Die Frage, die sich für diese Arbeit stellt, ist die nach einer geeig- 
neten Perspektive für die hier angestrebte Analyse. Dieser wird im Folgenden nachge- 
gangen. 

Die folgende Abbildung erhebt nicht den Anspruch auf Vollständigkeit; sie zeigt 
wissenschaftliche Erklärungsperspektiven zu Kooperationen, wobei diejenigen dun- 
kel eingefärbt sind, welche nach Swoboda (2003) am häufigsten eingesetzt werden 
(vgl. Abb. 3). 
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Abbildung 3: Erklärungsperspektiven und theoretische Strömungen zu Kooperation (Quelle: eigene Darstel- 
lung) 


In den Wirtschaftswissenschaften existieren zahlreiche Forschungsarbeiten zu Joint- 
Venture-Kooperationen und auch speziell zu deutsch-chinesischen Joint-Venture- 
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Kooperationen?. Dennoch gibt es keinen geschlossenen theoretischen Ansatz, um die 
Interaktionen von internationalen Joint Ventures zu analysieren (vgl. Schuchardt 
1994: 28). Aus berufspädagogischer Sicht wurde bisher dieses Thema weniger beach- 
tet. Die vorliegende Ausarbeitung ist der Versuch, einen theoretischen Bezugsrahmen 
für eine derartige Kooperation aus berufspädagogischer Perspektive zu generieren 
und mit empirischen Belegen zu untermauern. Dazu wird zunächst Kooperation aus 
managementtheoretischer Sicht (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.1) betrachtet. 


2.1.2.1 Kooperation aus managementtheoretischer Perspektive 

Der managementtheoretischen Perspektive auf Kooperationen werden der Ressour- 
cenansatz, Ansätze des strategischen Managements, der Netzwerkorientierte Ansatz 
nach Sydow und auch konsistenztheoretische Ansätze nach Luhmann zugeordnet. 
Die Kontingenz- oder konsistenztheoretischen Ansätze sind ihrerseits beeinflusst von 
der klassischen Systemtheorie und werden der neuen Systemtheorie zugeordnet, de- 
ren Weiterentwicklung wiederum die Soziale Interdependenztheorie nach Kelley und 
Kolleginnen wie Kollegen darstellt. All diese theoretischen Ansätze - v.a. jedoch der 
Netzwerkorientierte Ansatz (vgl. Swoboda (2003: 37) — werden zur Erklärung von Ko- 
operationen und deren Zielsetzung herangezogen, jedoch hier aufgrund mangelnder 
Relevanz nicht weiter beachtet. Die Konzentration wird dagegen auf Kooperations- 
phasenmodelle gelenkt, welche ebenfalls in der managementtheoretischen Perspek- 
tive gebräuchlich sind. 

Die Einteilung von Kooperationen in idealtypische Phasen zur Komplexitätsredu- 
zierung wird v.a. in der Forschung des strategischen Managements von Unterneh- 
menskooperationen häufig vorgenommen?. Mithilfe von Phasenschemata werden 
Kooperationen in handhabbare Prozessabschnitte aufgeteilt, sind somit besser plan- 
bar und ermöglichen eine ganzheitliche Betrachtung im Hinblick auf Probleme und 
phasenspezifische Kriterien, Kooperationsauswirkungen und Aufgaben. Eine vorzei- 
tige Beendigung von Kooperationsvorhaben kann jedoch mit Phasenmodellen nicht 
vorhergesagt werden, auch mögliche Mikrozyklen innerhalb dieser Phasen einer Ko- 
operation oder Vor- und Rückkoppelungen zwischen diesen Phasen werden in ein- 
fachen Phasenmodellen nicht mitberücksichtigt. Darüber hinaus bleibt zu erwähnen, 


8 Eine Zusammenstellung von Theorien und Forschungsprojekten zu internationalen Joint Ventures ist bei Lingenfelder 
(1996: 39 ff.) nachzulesen. Eine Übersicht zu Forschungsprojekten speziell zu Equity Joint Ventures ist bei Helm (1999: 
208 ff.) zu finden. Zentes (2005: 9 ff.) hat insbesondere wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Zeitungsartikel, Dissertationen und 
Habilitationen mit Ansätzen zur Erklärung von Kooperation erfasst. 

9 In der Literatur finden sich unterschiedliche Phasenschemata, welche sich in der Anzahl der Phasen als auch im Inhalt 
geringfügig unterscheiden: vgl. Eisele 1995: 111 ff. (drei Phasen: Initiierungsphase, Verhandlungsphase, Implementie- 
rungsphase); Harrigan 1988; Shortell; Zajac 1988; Tröndle 1987: 85; Jagoda 1990: 14 (keine Auflösungsphase); Bleicher; 
Herrmann 1991: 17 (fünf Phasen); Spekman et al. 1998 (sieben Phasen: anticipation, engagement, valuation, co-ordina- 
tion, investment, stabilization, decision); Bronder; Pritzel 1992 (vier Phasen: strategic decision, configuration, partner 
selection, management); Frank 1994: 306; Vornhusen 1994: 92 (keine Auflösungsphase); Hart; Garone 1994: 23; Meckl 
1995 (fünf Phasen: Entscheidung, Konfiguration, Konstituierung, Management, Beendigung); Klanke 1995: 84 (keine Auf- 
lösungsphase); Kraege 1997: 84ff; Spekman etal. 1998 (sieben Phasen: anticipation, engagement, valuation, co-ordina- 
tion, investment, stabilization, decision); Das; Teng 1999: 56 ff (sieben Phasen: choosing an alliance strategy, selecting 
partners, negotiation, setting up the alliance, operation, evaluation, modification); Dimmeler 2002: 23 ff.; Parise; Sasson 
2002 (drei Phasen: find, design, manage); Horväth 2006: 857 ff; Hanschen 2010: 80 (fünf Arbeits- und Entwicklungspha- 
sen: Initiierungsphase, Detailplanungsphase, Konstituierungsphase, Arbeits-/Entwicklungsphase, Auflösungsphase); 
Kanter 1995: 33 ff. (linearer Kooperationsprozess); Zajac; Olsen 1993: 141 f. (Zyklischer Kooperationsprozess). 
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dass phasenorientierte Kooperationsmodelle - wie jedes theoretische Modell - ledig- 
lich idealtypisch eine Kooperation beschreiben und somit in gewisser Weise realitäts- 
fern bleiben (vgl. Pampel 1993: 171). Eine prozessorientierte Sichtweise kann die 
Dauer des gesamten Lebenszyklus einer Kooperation sowie seine einzelnen Phasen 
beschreiben, jedoch unerwartete Ereignisse oder ein Scheitern der Kooperation nicht 
in jedem Fall vorhersagen. 

Differenzierungsmöglichkeiten bei Kooperationsmodellen als Phasenschemata 
gibt es dabei zahlreiche. Bei einer genaueren Literatursichtung wird jedoch deutlich, 
dass sich — neben differenten Bezeichnungen der einzelnen Kooperationsphasen - 
der Inhalt der Phasen häufig gleicht. Auch die entsprechenden Kooperationsmodelle 
der Autorinnen und Autoren unterscheiden sich nur marginal. Staudt et al. (1992) fas- 
sen in ihrem Kooperationsgestaltungskonzept, welches die Autoren ebenfalls als Pha- 
senmodell aufbauen, diese Ansätze zusammen, versehen jede Phase mit spezifischen 
Aufgaben und fügen die Phase der Beendigung hinzu (Staudt et al. 1992: 25 ff.). Die- 
ses Modell richtet sich nach dem Lebenszyklus, ergo der zeitlichen Komponente von 
Kooperationen, und ist als Gestaltungsmodell, welches der/dem Praktiker:in mittels 
detaillierter Aufgabenbeschreibung Handlungsanweisungen bieten kann. Vorteil die- 
ses Modells ist eine situations- und partnergerechte Gestaltung der Kooperation. Es 
fehlt jedoch ein Konzept zur Integration von Maßnahmen. Darüber hinaus werden 
dynamische Faktoren von Kooperationen nicht mitberücksichtigt. Wenn davon ausge- 
gangen wird, dass Kooperationsentwicklung nicht nur durch das Abarbeiten von Auf- 
gaben eine Rolle spielen, ist dieses Modell eine Grundlage, aber nicht ausreichend für 
das Anliegen dieser Arbeit. Nachstehende Abbildung stellt dieses Modell dar, das stell- 
vertretend für die in der Literatur beschriebenen Phasenschemata steht: 


1. Phase 2. Phase 3. Phase 4. Phase 5. Phase 
Initiierung Partnersuche Konstituierung Management > Beendigung > 
° Analyse der ® Erarbeitung Soll- * Kooperationszweck e Planung ® Ziele; Ursachen 
strategischen Profile ० Kooperations- ° Organisation ० Beendigungs- 
Ausganssituationen * Organisation der architektur ® Führung strategien 
० Zielplanung und - Partnersuche ० Kooperations- ० Information ° Bewertung der 
formulierung "` Partnerauswahl und vereinbarung ® Kontrolle Strategien 
० Strategieplanung -gewinnung ® Kartellrechtliche ० Wiedereingliederung 
und -formulierung Beurteilung der ausgegliederten 
® Erarbeitung; Aufgaben 
Auswahl von 
Innovations- 
projekten 
"` Schwachstellen- 
analyse; 


Innovationsdefizite 


Abbildung 4: Phasenschema mit Aufgaben eines Kooperationsverlaufs (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach 
Staudt et al. 1992: 25 ff.) 
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2.1.2.2 Kooperation aus spieltheoretischer Perspektive 

Mit der Spieltheorie werden häufig die durch verschiedene Spielregeln und Strategien 
bestimmten Interaktionen u.a. von konkurrierenden Unternehmen mathematisch 
antizipiert und analysiert (vgl. Luce; Raiffa 2012; Marschak; Selten 1978; Shubik 1983). 
Die Nobelpreisträger Reinhard Selten, John Nash und John Charles Harsanyi beton- 
ten die Relevanz der Spieltheorie für die Wirtschaftswissenschaften. Mithilfe der 
Spieltheorie könne bei den Mitarbeitenden eines Unternehmens ein Verständnis ent- 
wickelt werden, „in welcher Situation sich Marktakteure befinden und welche Auswir- 
kungen eine bestimmte Aktion, Reaktion oder Wettbewerbsinteraktion haben kann“ 
(Magin etal. 2003: 123) und die Folgen ihres Handelns aufgewiesen werden. Aus so- 
zialwissenschaftlicher Perspektive zeigt die Spieltheorie, dass Vertrauen unter be- 
stimmten Voraussetzungen eine adäquate Haltung der Agierenden sein kann (vgl. 
Reinmuth 2006). Vertrauen wird in der Joint-Venture-Forschung häufig als unerläss- 
liche Voraussetzung für das Erreichen gemeinsamer Zusammenarbeitsziele genannt 
(vgl. u.a. Li 1988; Schrader 1993; Jones 1995; Mayer etal. 1995; Johnson etal. 1996; 
Wehner etal. 1996; Chen et al. 1998; Doney et al. 1998; Cullen et al. 2000; Vertrauen als 
wesentlicher Erfolgsfaktor: Eberl; Kabst 2006; Mohr 2002; Eisele 1995: 135; Hunoldt 
2012: Düerkop 1996: 193 ff.). Die Spieltheorie 


„ist in besonderem Maße geeignet, soziale Beziehungen zu analysieren, die zugleich 
durch Konflikt und Kooperation gekennzeichnet sind; durch Konflikt, weil die beteiligten 
Personen ihr eigenes Interesse verfolgen, und durch Kooperation, weil sich die gleichen 
Personen in einer Situation befinden, in der [...] die Ergebnisse ihres Handelns wechsel- 
seitig voneinander abhängig sind, sodass sich gegenseitige Rücksichtnahme lohnt“ (Güth 
1974: IX). 


Nach Güth ist die Spieltheorie zur Antizipation von Handlungen dann geeignet, wenn 
die Agierenden zueinander in einer interdependenten Beziehung stehen, sei es in 
einer Wettbewerbssituation oder in einer Kooperationssituation. Das Ergebnis hängt 
folglich von mehreren Agierenden ab, sodass einzelne Agierende nur in Abhängigkeit 
zur Wahl die anderen Agierenden bestimmen können (a). Weiter baut die Spieltheorie 
auf den Annahmen auf, dass die Anzahl der Agierenden endlich ist (b), den Agieren- 
den eine begrenzte Anzahl an Wahlmöglichkeiten offensteht (c) und sie diesen Wahl- 
möglichkeiten über die Spieldauer hinweg den gleichen Nutzen zusprechen (d). Es 
wird auch vorausgesetzt, dass die Agierenden sich ihrer Interdependenz bewusst sind 
(e), davon ausgegangen, dass alle anderen Agierenden sich ebenfalls ihrer Interde- 
pendenz bewusst sind (f), und die Agierenden bei ihrer Wahl a), Ե), c), d), e) und f) 
berücksichtigen und so spielen, dass von zwei gegebenen Alternativen jeweils die aus- 
gewählt wird, die einem einen größeren Nutzen verspricht (g). Um Handlungen anti- 
zipieren zu können, werden in der Spieltheorie diese Interdependenzen zwischen 
Agierenden vereinfacht und idealisiert gezeichnet. Folgende Abbildung zeigt den 
Beitrag der Spieltheorie zu den drei unterschiedlichen Formen auf dem Wettbewerbs- 
kontinuum Wettbewerb, Kooperationswettbewerb und Kooperation. Bzgl. Kooperatio- 
nen liefert die Spieltheorie Unternehmen Hinweise darüber, mit welchen Wettbe- 
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werbern eine Kooperation vernunftmäßig und möglich wäre und mit welchen 


Wettbewerbern das Wetteifern durch kooperierendes Verhalten in manchen Domä- 


nen reduziert werden kann, währenddessen in anderen Domänen weiterhin konkur- 


riert wird (vgl. Magin et al. 2003: 134). 
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Spieltheoretische Beiträge auf dem Wettbewerbskontinuum (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach 


Magin et al. 2003: 138) 


Abbildung 5 
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Hinsichtlich der Motivation zur Gründung von Unternehmenskooperationen dient 
vorwiegend das Beispiel des Gefangenendilemmas als theoretisches Gerüst, „wie 
durch Kooperation für alle Beteiligten Verbesserungen erzielt werden können und 
welche Möglichkeiten bestehen, dauerhaft Anreize zur Kooperation zu setzen“ (ebd.). 
Das klassische Gefangenendilemma lässt sich folgendermaßen beschreiben: Zwei von- 
einander isolierte Gefangene (Gefangener A und B) müssen zu einem, ihnen beiden 
zur Last gelegten, Verbrechen aussagen. Beide Gefangene haben die Wahl zwischen 
Verrat und Leugnung. Bestreiten beide Gefangene die Tat, erhalten sie eine kurze 
Haftstrafe von jeweils einem Jahr. Klagen sich die Gefangenen gegenseitig an, erhal- 
ten beide eine lange Haftstrafe von acht Jahren. Streitet einer der Gefangenen ab (Ge- 
fangener A) und beschuldigt der andere Gefangene (Gefangener B) den Gefangenen 
A, bekommt der Leugner (Gefangener A) eine sehr lange Strafe von zehn Jahren und 
der Verräter (Gefangener B) kommt frei. Das Dilemma der beiden Gefangenen be- 
steht in der Tatsache, dass keiner straflos davonkommt, wenn er versucht, den für sich 
höchsten Nutzen zu holen. Nur bei der Kooperation der Gefangenen kann ein optima- 
les Ergebnis realisiert werden. Trifft ein Gefangener die Wahl zu kooperieren, besteht 
das Risiko des Nicht-Kooperierens des anderen. Bei dieser Option verliert er, während 
der andere gewinnt. Entscheidet er sich dafür, nicht zu kooperieren, sondern den für 
sich größten Nutzen herauszuziehen, besteht das Risiko, dass der andere ihn auch 
beschuldigt. Dies bedeutet den maximalen Verlust für beide Gefangenen. Aus dieser 
Situation lässt sich der Standardfall des Gefangenendilemmas herleiten, welcher 
spieltheoretischen Experimenten zugrunde liegt (vgl. Pieper 2000: 98). 


Gefangener B 


leugnen beschuldigen 


Strategie C Strategie D 


leugnen 


Kooperative Strategie 


Strategie C 


Gefangener A 


Unkooperative Strategie 


beschuldigen 
Strategie D 


Abbildung 6: Klassische Gefangenendilemma (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach Pieper 2000: 98) 


Wenn ergo mithilfe der Spieltheorie Kooperationen analysiert werden, besteht deren 
Nutzen in der Antizipation der Kooperationspotenziale in spezifischen Situationen. 
Die Spieltheorie ist allerdings eine normative Theorie, welche aufnormativen Annah- 
men beruht (a) bis g)), die wiederum jede für sich kritisch hinterfragt werden können. 
Im Grunde ist außerhalb einer experimentellen Spielsituation jede einzelne dieser 
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Annahmen unrealistisch (vgl. Junne 1972: 115 ք), allerdings ist das Anliegen der Spiel- 
theorie, die logische Struktur von Entscheidungssituationen und weniger das realisti- 
sche menschliche Verhalten zu antizipieren. Der Wahrheitsgrad der Antizipation 
korreliert mit dem Zutreffen der Spieltheorieannahmen auf die gegebenen Vorausset- 
zungen. Aus sozialpsychologischer Perspektive kann der spieltheoretische Strategie- 
begriff beanstandet werden, denn Entscheidungen werden nicht unter Berücksichti- 
gung aller Optionen getroffen (vgl. Annahme g)), sondern durch Reduzierung der 
„Komplexität von Verfahren durch Intuition“ (Pias 2000: 215). Zudem spielt Vorwis- 
sen z.B. zum Charakter der Gegnerin/des Gegners oder deren/dessen Spielstärken 
eine Rolle bei der Wahl der eigenen Strategie (vgl. v. Neumann 1928). Die Spieltheorie 
hat folglich einen sehr idealtypischen Charakter - der trifft allerdings für die Mehrheit 
von Theorien zu. Kritisiert werden kann zudem, dass die vermeintliche Komplexitäts- 
intensivität experimenteller Konzepte abschreckend wirken kann (Kelly 2003: 180). 
Rubinstein kritisiert, dass sich spieltheoretische Literatur hauptsächlich mit der Erklä- 
rung historischer Konflikte beschäftigt, weshalb eine prognostizierende Qualität der 
Spieltheorie infrage gestellt werden kann (1991: 909). Der Nachteil der Spieltheorie 
zur Erklärung von Kooperationen liegt u.a. darin, dass sie auf einer oberen Ebene 
Handlungen und „strategische Entscheidungssituationen“ (Holler etal. 2019: 1) zu 
antizipieren vermag, aber dies nur hinsichtlich der Entscheidung für Kooperation, für 
kooperierenden Wettbewerb oder gegen Kooperation (vgl. Abb. 9: Kooperation; Koope- 
rationswettbewerb; Wettbewerb). Für bereits geschlossene Kooperationen, in welchen 
das Wie noch diskutabel ist, liefert die Spieltheorie Hinweise zum Entscheidungsfin- 
dungsprozess. 

Aus diesem Grund werden die Annahmen der Spieltheorie in dieser Arbeit nur 
in Kombination mit anderen Theorien weiterverfolgt!°. Die Spieltheorie wird trotz de- 
ren kritisierbaren Aspekte an dieser Stelle angeführt, um deren zentrale Annahme 
bzgl. Kooperationen festzuhalten. Eine Kooperationspartei kann ihren eigenen Nut- 
zen steigern, wenn diese Kooperationsregeln verletzt, währenddessen die andere Ko- 
operationspartei sich partnerschaftlich an die Regeln hält. Kooperieren folglich beide 
Parteien, werden weniger Konflikte auftreten. 


2.1.2.3 Kooperation aus soziopsychologischer Perspektive 

In der Psychologie beschäftigt sich bislang v.a. die Sozialpsychologie, welche die Er- 
klärung und Beschreibung von menschlichem Verhalten und Erleben fokussiert, mit 
Kooperationen. Dies geschieht unter Zuhilfenahme der Spieltheorie und deren Ge- 
fangenendilemma, welches als Prototyp eines sozialen Dilemmas betrachtet wird, in 
welchem kurzfristige Eigeninteressen vor langfristige Allgemeininteressen gestellt 
werden (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1.2). Um zu verstehen, warum Kooperationen gegründet werden 
und warum es einen Koordinationsbedarf bei dem Gründen von Kooperationen gibt, 
bietet sich die Betrachtung der Motive für Kooperationsgründungen an. Unabhängig, 
ob auf der Ebene von großen Konzernen, auf der Personalebene oder bei Privatperso- 


10 U.a. in Holler etal. (2019) ist Genaueres über die Spieltheorie in der Ökonomie, das Gefangenendilemma, deren Lö- 
sungskonzepte und Anwendung sowie über die Nach-Gleichgewichte und das kooperative Spielen nachzulesen. 
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nen, Kooperationen werden aus psychologischer Perspektive eingegangen, um die ei- 
gene Handlungsfähigkeit in einer bestimmten Weise zu erweitern (vgl. Messing; We- 
rani 2009: 6; aus betriebswirtschaftlicher Perspektive: vgl. Sell 2001: 3). Messing und 
Werani beschreiben, dass sogar Kinder bereits begreifen, dass sie ihre Handlungen 
erweitern können — „durch andere“ (ebd.). Zu kooperativen Handlungen kommt es, 
„wenn es situativ zu unerwarteten Ereignissen kommt, die jenseits des plangemäßen 
Handelns nicht behoben werden können“ (Vollmer 2016: 258) oder auch dann, wenn 
Bedürfnisse auftreten, deren Befriedigung die eigene Handlungsfähigkeit übersteigt. 
Für die Zusammenarbeit von Personen wird eine erweiterte Zielvorstellung als not- 
wendig erachtet (vgl. Lukäcs 1973: 62). Lukäcs bezeichnet diese als „teleologische Set- 
zung“ (ebd.). Das Kooperationsunternehmen soll dazu gebracht werden, die anti- 
zipierten Kooperationsergebnisse in einer bestimmten Weise zu realisieren. Diese 
teleologische Setzung stellt die Basis für kooperatives Handeln dar (vgl. ebd.). An die- 
ser Stelle kann die Frage nach der Art und Weise gestellt werden, wie diese teleologi- 
sche Setzung erzielt werden kann, wie die Kooperationsbeteiligten veranlasst werden 
können, gemeinsame Kooperationsergebnisse zu antizipieren. Dieser Frage wird im 
Folgenden empirisch auf den Grund gegangen. 

Der Psychologe Deutsch betrachtet in seinem situativen Ansatz (vgl. Deutsch 
1949: 129 ff.) Kooperationen als soziale Beziehungen, welche Agierende in bestimm- 
ten sozialen Situationen eingehen. Differenziert wird zwischen kooperativen, in wel- 
chen die Kooperationsziele der Agierenden positiv aufeinander bezogen sind, und 
wettbewerbsorientierten Situationen, in welchen die Kooperationsziele in einem ne- 
gativen Zusammenhang zueinanderstehen. Hacker, ein Psychologe, Arbeitswissen- 
schaftler und Begründer der Handlungsregulationstheorie, differenziert diese zwei 
Auswirkungen von Kooperation auf Leistung und auf das Erleben: die sozial kollektive 
Wirkung, welche in Gruppen u.a. bei wechselseitiger Hilfestellung aufkommt, sowie 
die individuell-kognitive und motivationale Wirkung. Nach Hacker zeichnet sich er- 
folgreiche Kooperation durch das Entstehen emotional positiver Effekte aus, welche 
zu einer interpersonalen Anziehung der Kooperationsbeteiligten führen. Auf der an- 
deren Seite kann Kooperation bei hoher Koordinationsnotwendigkeit von den Agie- 
renden als Belastung empfunden werden. Eine weitere Dualität sieht Hacker im Frei- 
heitsgrad der Agierenden. Während kooperative Situationen durch ein gewissen 
Entscheidungs- sowie Handlungsfreiheitsmaß charakterisiert sind, erfordern sie glei- 
chermafen auch eine gewisse Reziprozität bzgl. der Zielerreichung (vgl. Hacker 1998: 
157). 

Nach Spieß gelten in Kooperationen sozialethische Normen und Werte, welche 
eine besondere Bedeutung haben und - vorwiegend soziale Werte - kooperatives Ver- 
halten beeinflussen (vgl. Spieß 1998). Zudem spielt das Konzept des Vertrauens als 
Persönlichkeitsvariable oder als Zustand, welcher durch diverse Stimuli, wie exempla- 
risch die Kooperationsstruktur, ausgelöst wird, auch aus psychologischer Perspektive 
eine Rolle in Zusammenhang mit Kooperationen. Clases und Wehner arbeiten die 
folgenden Definitionsgemeinsamkeiten aus psychologischer Perspektive heraus: Ver- 
trauen ist zukunftsbezogen, beruht auf Erfahrungen, welche in der Vergangenheit 
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gemacht wurden, und ist bei vager Antizipierbarkeit von Ereignissen oder dem Ver- 
halten anderer erforderlich. Des Weiteren verzichtet Vertrauen auf Kontrolle, dies 
zieht individuelle Verletzbarkeit nach sich und erweitert die persönliche Handlungs- 
möglichkeit durch eine Komplexitätsreduktion. Vertrauen ist ergo ein 


„Zustand zwischen Wissen und Nicht-Wissen: Jemand, dem alle relevanten Umstände 
seines Handelns bekannt sind, braucht nicht zu vertrauen, während jemand, der nichts 
weiß, nicht vertrauen kann. Vertrauen impliziert eine risikoreiche Wahl, wobei das Risiko 
darin liegt, bei enttäuschtem Vertrauen persönlich negative Konsequenzen tragen zu 
müssen“ (Clases; Wehner 2000)". 


Wehner und Kollegen (vgl. 1996: 50) differenzieren Vertrauen haben zwischen „perso- 
nales Vertrauen“ (ebd.) und „Systemvertrauen“ (ebd.). Unter personalem Vertrauen 
wird Vertrauen in die Arbeitsgemeinschaft verstanden und unter Systemvertrauen 
das Vertrauen in die Organisation (vgl. ebd.: 49 ff). Die Autoren verstehen das Auf- 
bauen von Vertrauen zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen darüber hinaus als 
Mittel zur Überbrückung räumlicher Distanz. Auch über die psychologische Perspek- 
tive hinaus spielt Vertrauen in Kooperationsbeziehungen eine nicht zu verachtende 
Rolle. Da eine Kooperation immer auch mit einem Grad an Risiko und Kontrollverlust 
für die Kooperationsunternehmen einhergeht, kann die Existenz bzw. Bildung von 
Vertrauen Unsicherheiten minimieren, Transaktionen möglich machen und Transak- 
tionskosten senken (vgl. u.a. Nooteboom etal. 1997: 310f.; Schumacher 2003: 4ff.). 
Auch andere Autoren haben die Investition in das gegenseitige Vertrauen als einen 
bedeutenden kooperationsförderlichen Einflussfaktor ermittelt (vgl. Eisele 1995: 135; 
Düerkop 1996: 193 ff.; Eberl; Kabst 2006; Mohr 200212; Hunoldt 2012). Speziell in der 
Joint-Venture-Forschung wird gegenseitiges Vertrauen der Kooperationsunternehmen 
als unerlässliche Voraussetzung gelingender Zusammenarbeit genannt (vgl. Schrader 
1993; Jones 1995; Mayer et al. 1995). Auf Joint-Venture-Kooperation bezogen beschrei- 
ben Fett und Spierlich die Rolle von Vertrauen folgendermaßen: „Es entspricht der 
Lebenswirklichkeit, dass unternehmerische Entscheidungen, die im Rahmen des 
operativen Betriebs des Joint Ventures zu treffen sind, mal das eine Unternehmen 
und mal das andere - vermeintlich oder tatsächlich — bevor- oder benachteiligen“ 
(Fett; Spierlich 2010: Rn. 16). Die Agierenden sollen dies im Vertrauen darauf hinneh- 
men können, dass in der Gesamtbetrachtung die wirtschaftlichen Vorteile des Ge- 
meinschaftsunternehmens nicht verloren gehen (vgl. ebd.). 


11 Theoretische Erklärungsansätze zu Vertrauen aus psychologischer Perspektive können wie folgt differenziert werden: 
Erikson (1953) befasst sich aus psychoanalytischer Perspektive mit der entwicklungspsychologischen Relevanz von Ver- 
trauensaspekten. Innerhalb der Sozialpsychologie sind spieltheoretische Überlegungen und Erwartungs-x-Wert-Modelle 
zu nennen. Rotter (1967) befasst sich im Rahmen der sozialen Lerntheorien mit Vertrauen. Im Kontext der austauschtheo- 
retischen Ansätze ist Vertrauen aus psychologischer Perspektive eine Beziehungsvariable in Interaktionen. Vertrauen als 
Komplexitätsreduktion und als Überziehen vorhandener Information ist die Sichtweise des funktionalistischen Ansatzes 
nach Luhmann (1973). 

12 Mohr (2002) differenziert das Konzept Vertrauen in a) Vertrauen in die Integrität, b) Vertrauen in das Wohlwollen und c) 
Vertrauen in die Kompetenz des Kooperationsunternehmens und ermittelt das Ausmaß von Kontrolle im Vergleich zu 
Vertrauen auf den Unternehmenserfolg und kommt dabei zu dem Ergebnis: „Kontrolle ist gut, Vertrauen ist besser“ (ebd.: 
133). 
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Neben Vertrauen"? sind Werthaltungen, Einstellungen, Erwartungen und objek- 
tive Bedingungen psychologisch-subjektive Determinanten von Kooperation. Für das 
Erreichen von Kooperationszielen ist die Möglichkeit der Zielabstimmung, des Infor- 
mationsaustauschs, der wechselseitigen Kommunikation, gegenseitiger Unterstüt- 
zung, konstruktiver Problemdiskussion sowie einer langfristigen Kooperation, in wel- 
cher die Organisationsform der Kooperation überprüft werden und sich gegenseitiges 
Vertrauen entwickeln kann, erforderlich (vgl. Tjosvold 1984; Spieß 1998). Grundsätz- 
lich können Kooperationen unterschieden werden in formale und informelle Koope- 
rationen, wobei sich formale Kooperationen durch Verträge, vertragliche Kontroll- 
strukturen, Hierarchien oder Regelungen auszeichnen. Formale Kooperation kann in 
eine informelle Kooperation übergehen, wobei informelle Kooperation diejenige Art 
von Kooperation ist, welche nicht geplant stattfindet. Bolte und Porschen beschäftigen 
sich aus soziologischer Sichtweise in ihrem Konzept der informellen Kooperation mit 
den spezifischen Charakteristika von informeller Kooperation. Dieses empirisch über- 
prüfte Konzept kann zum Verständnis von Kooperationsmechanismen auf Personal- 
ebene beitragen und wird deshalb im Folgenden beschrieben. 

Das Konzept der informellen, erfahrungsgeleiteten Kooperation, das von einem 
Forschungsteam am Institut für Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschung München (ISF) 
um die Sozialwissenschaftlerinnen Bolte und Porschen mittels verschiedener empiri- 
scher Arbeiten entwickelt wurde, beschreibt die innerbetriebliche Zusammenarbeit 
im Arbeitsprozess. Dabei bedeutet der Begriff informell nicht eine „ungeregelte Ar- 
beitsorganisation, sondern eine Vorgehensweise, welche organisationaler Vorausset- 
zung bedarf“ (Porschen 2008: 55). Das Konzept rückt folglich „den strukturellen Cha- 
rakter des Informellen“ (Bolte; Porschen 2006: 11, Herv. i. O.) in den Vordergrund. Diese 
organisationale Voraussetzung ermöglicht eine „ganzheitliche Wissensvermittlung“ 
sowie „rein diskursive Kommunikation“ (Porschen 2008: 55). Der Anlass eines Tref- 
fens zwischen Kooperationsbeteiligten ist nicht ein geplantes Meeting, sondern der 
„(aktuelle) Kooperationsbedarf“ (ebd.). Ursprünglich bezieht sich das Konzept auf die 
innerbetriebliche Zusammenarbeit, es wird jedoch im Rahmen dieser Ausarbeitung 
auf zwischenbetriebliche Zusammenarbeit erweitert. Die Autorinnen beschreiben in 
ihm die Selbstabstimmung von Kooperationsbeteiligten im Rahmen konkreter Ar- 
beitsprozesse, welche sich aus diesen vier Dimensionen zusammensetzt: die Art des 
Vorgehens, die Art des Denkens, der Gebrauch von Körper und Sinnen sowie die Be- 
ziehung zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen. Weder in der Forschung noch in 
der wissenschaftlichen Betrachtung fand die Selbstabstimmung bislang große Beach- 
tung. Kooperation (und auch deren Koordination) gilt als Aufgabe des Managements, 
die Abstimmungsprozesse erfolgen planungsgeleitet, diskursiv und typischerweise in 
dafür vorgesehenen Meetings. Diese Meetings, Gremiengespräche, Arbeitsrunden 
oder Teamsitzungen gelten seither als bewährtes Mittel der Abstimmung und Zusam- 
menarbeit (vgl. Böhle; Bolte 2006: 21 ff.; Porschen 2002: 196 ff.). 


13 Clases und Wehner (vgl. 2000) weisen auf den weiteren theoretischen sowie empirischen Forschungsbedarf zum Konzept 
Vertrauen hin, der bei dem Vertrauensbegriff in „lebensweltlichen Kontexten“ (ebd.), v.a. in Verbindung mit Konzepten 
wie Macht, Konflikt, Autnomie und Kontrolle, besteht. 
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Ergänzend zur planungsgeleiteten Kooperation in organisierten Treffen be- 
schreibt das Konzept der informellen, erfahrungsgeleiteten Kooperation den Abstim- 
mungsmodus, welcher für die Bewältigung konkreter Kooperationssituationen be- 
deutend ist. Dabei rückt es die Situationsgebundenheit der Kommunikation in den 
Fokus und berücksichtigt dabei die gegenstandsvermittelte Kommunikation — „em- 
praktische Kommunikation“ (Habscheid 2001: 17). Die nachstehende Gegenüberstel- 
lung zeigt die Eigenheiten der planungsgeleiteten und informellen, erfahrungsge- 
leiteten Kooperation. Es kann kritisiert werden, dass diese Einteilung, wie alle 
theoretischen Modelle und Konzepte, idealtypisch und zu schwarz-weiß gedacht ist 
und deshalb praxisfern sowie derart trennscharf im Arbeitsalltag nicht vorkommt. 
Eine Tendenz zu diesen in der unten stehenden Abbildung visualisierten Ausprägun- 
gen konnte jedoch in einigen empirischen Untersuchungen festgestellt werden (vgl. 
Bolte 2000; Porschen 2002; Bolte; Porschen 2006; Neumer 2007), weshalb es darauf 
hinzuweisen gilt, dass differente Arten der Kooperation oder Zusammenarbeit zwi- 
schen den Kooperationsbeteiligten existieren und diese nur z.T. geplant werden 
können. 


Planungsbezogene Kooperation in Informelle erfahrungsgeleitete Kooperation 


Gremien 


Situative anlass- und problembezogene 
Selbststeuerung, dialogisch-exploratives Handeln 
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Handeln Art des Vorgehens 
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| Diskursiver Wissensaustausch Austausch im gemeinsamen Tun 


Abbildung 7: Planungsbezogene Kooperation in Gremien und informelle erfahrungsgeleitete Kooperation 
(Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach Porschen 2008: 197 ) 


Um diese Abbildung zu beschreiben, werden die vier Kooperationskategorien im 
Sinne der Autorinnen im Folgenden erörtert, nicht ohne darauf hinzuweisen, dass 
diese Kategorien von den Autorinnen, wenn auch empirisch überprüft, dennoch frei 
festgesetzt sind und so in der Praxis wohl kaum zu finden sein werden. Die von Bolte 
und Kolleginnen getroffenen Annahmen sind empirischer Überprüfung schwer zu- 
gänglich, weshalb die folgenden Kategorisierungen eher heuristischen Wert haben, 
einer Operationalisierung von Kooperation auf Agierenden dienen können und des- 
halb für diese Arbeit als Mehrwert erachtet werden. 
a) Manche Situationen verlangen eine schnelle Reaktion und eine „[s]ituative an- 
lass- und problembezogene Selbststeuerung“ (ebd.: 198). Eine Koordination der 
Abstimmung in der Form eines festgelegten Termins als Vorgehensart ist in sol- 
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chen Fällen vorab nicht möglich. Vielmehr ist der aktuelle Kooperationsbedarf 
der Anlass für ein Zusammenkommen. Damit nach dem Auftreten von Koopera- 
tionsbedarf Zusammenarbeit stattfindet, müssen die Kooperationsbeteiligten 
diese Aspekte selbstgesteuert im Sinne von eigeninitiativ koordinieren (vgl. ebd.): 

« Entscheidung der Beteiligten darüber, ob die Situation wirklich kooperatives 

Handeln erforderlich macht. 

« Entscheidung darüber, welche Inhalte zu klären sind. 

« Entscheidung darüber, welche Unternehmen zu beteiligen sind. 

« Entscheidung darüber, welcher Ort geeignet ist. 

. Und Entscheidung darüber, wann die Zusammenarbeit stattzufinden hat. 
Diese Koordinationsinitiierung ist wesentlich, wobei sie „zielgerichtet und dialo- 
gisch-explorativ“ (ebd.) zu sein hat und mit Kooperationsunternehmen, die auch 
wesentlich zur Lösung der Probleme beitragen können. 

In der Kategorie der Denkensart ist ein echtes Verstehen zwischen den Koopera- 
tionsbeteiligten nur dann möglich, wenn ein „[glemeinsames Verstehen des Be- 
deutungszusammenhangs und des Verwendungskontextes von verbalen und 
nonverbalen Mitteilungen“ (ebd.: 199) arrangiert, durch ein „gemeinsam gene- 
riertes Erfahrungswissen“ (ebd.) sichergestellt ist. Wenn dieses Erfahrungswis- 
sen noch nicht vorhanden sein sollte, muss es „beim gemeinsamen Tun in geteil- 
ten Erfahrungs- und Erlebnisräumen entwickelt werden“ (ebd.). Unabhängig, ob 
es sich bei diesen Räumen um „Werkstatt, Werkhalle, Versuchslabor, Meister- 
büro in der Werkstatt, den Kundenbesuch vor Ort oder um das Besprechungs- 
büro“ (ebd.) handelt, muss ein „Arbeitsbezug, die Nähe zu den Arbeitsgegen- 
ständen, die Bezugnahme der Kooperationspartner“ (ebd.) und eine damit 
verbundene „konstruktive Erlebnisqualität“ (ebd.: 200) vorhanden sein. In diesen 
Räumen können eigene Perspektiven verdeutlicht und von anderen verstanden 
werden, ein Prozess, der als Basis für das Einlassen auf andere Perspektiven ge- 
sehen werden kann. 

Durch „[hlandlungs- und gegenstandsvermittelte Kommunikation“ (ebd.) wir der 
Austausch von praktischem Wissen auf der Ebene, welche die Autorinnen Ge- 
brauch von Körper und Sinne nennen, über differente Zugänge bezeichnet. Por- 
schen bezeichnet Objekte oder Gegenstände, welche bei einem starken Bezug 
zum Arbeitshandeln zur Kommunikation dienen können und Kooperationsan- 
lass sind, als „Quasi-Akteure“ (ebd.: 201). „Quasi-Akteure“ können Zeichnungen, 
Maschinen oder Anlagen sein und sind Gegenstand der Kommunikation, d.h. 
Probleme, Schwierigkeiten, offene Fragen können an ihnen demonstriert, unter- 
schiedliche Perspektiven deutlich gemacht und Kenntnisstände ausgetauscht 
werden. Ob ein Gegenstand zu einem „Quasi-Akteur“ wird, hängt von seiner Be- 
deutung und Anschaulichkeit in der konkreten Kooperationsbeziehung ab. 
„Wichtig ist, dass durch das gemeinsame Handeln und die Demonstration am 
Gegenstand bzw. dessen Einbezug in die handlungsvermittelte Kommunikation 
auch ein Austausch des nicht ohne weiteres zu explizierenden impliziten (sub- 
jektivierten) Erfahrungswissens möglich wird“ (ebd.). 
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d) Die „[wlechelseitige Anerkennung als Experte aus verschiedenen Bereichen“ 
(ebd.) hat in der Beziehung zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen einen instru- 
mentellen Charakter. Die Autorinnen unterscheiden allerdings zwischen dem 
Sich-Begegnen als sachlicher und distanzierter „Funktions- und Positionsträger“ 
(ebd.) oder als anerkannte:r Expertin/Experte von einem anderen Bereich. Ers- 
tere fach- und statusbezogene Begegnung korreliert mit einer fachlichen und 
hierarchischen Rangordnung, wird in der persönlichen, empathischen Begeg- 
nung die Beziehungsqualität durch die wechselseitige Anerkennung geschaffen. 
Idealerweise wird dementsprechend nicht die hierarchische Beziehung in den 
Vordergrund gestellt, sondern der Problemlösungsbeitrag der Expertinnen und 
Experten aus unterschiedlichen FB. 


2.1.2.4 Kooperation aus tätigkeitstheoretischer Perspektive 

Eine psychologische Theorie, welche sich ebenso mit Kooperation, insbesondere aber 
mit Koordination und auch Arbeitsteilung beschäftigt, ist die Tätigkeitstheorie oder 
auch activity theory. Die Tätigkeitstheorie wurde in den 20er-Jahren des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts von Wygotski, Lurija, Leontjew, Rubinstein und zahlreichen Mitarbeitenden 
entwickelt und dient als theoretisch-methodologisches Fundament für diverse psy- 
chologische Forschungen (vgl. u.a. Engeström etal. 1999; Kozulin etal. 2003). Sie ist 
geprägt von russischen Psychologen. Internationale Aufmerksamkeit kommt ihr erst 
in den 70er- und 80er-Jahren zu. Auf Basis der Tätigkeitstheorie haben sich auch diffe- 
rente Lerntheorien entwickelt, wie die individuelle, soziale oder organisationale Lern- 
theorie, welche jedoch in dieser Ausarbeitung nicht weiter beleuchtet werden, da die 
untersuchte Joint-Venture-Kooperation nicht mit einem Lernfokus gegründet wird. 
Die Tätigkeitstheorie beschäftigt sich mit der gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung und 
überträgt den Marx’schen Begriff und dessen Methodologie, welche das Subjektive 
mit dem Materialismus verbindet, auf die Psychologie. Eine zentrale Aussage einiger 
tätigkeitstheoretischer Untersuchungen aus unterschiedlichen Anwendungsberei- 
chen ist, dass Tätigkeiten sowohl auf der individuellen als auch auf der sozialen und 
kulturellen Ebene zu analysieren sind. Mithilfe der Tätigkeitstheorie kann nicht be- 
schrieben werden, was Kooperation ist, und deshalb kann sie auch keine Erkenntnisse 
zu der Art und Weise liefern, wie sich Kooperationen unter kapitalistischen Bedin- 
gungen verhalten, geschweige denn in kapitalistisch-sozialistischen Wettbewerbsko- 
operationen, wie eine deutsch-chinesische Joint-Venture-Kooperationen zwischen 
zwei OEMs eine darstellt. Die Tätigkeitstheorie will Tätigkeit generell beschreiben 
und versucht dabei, systemübergreifend das Allgemeine von Tätigkeit darzustellen. 
Kritisch zu hinterfragen ist, wie viel von dieser allgemeinen Theorie übrig bleibt, 
wenn sich die Agierenden in einer kapitalistischen oder sozialistischen Realität bewe- 
gen. Die Frage, wie sich einzelne Individuen in ihren Tätigkeiten verhalten, wenn 
Agierende aus einem kapitalistischen Kontext (deutsches Unternehmen) auf Agie- 
rende aus einem sozialistischen Kontext (chinesisches Unternehmen) treffen und zu- 


14 Es wird darauf hingewiesen, dass in der westlichen Literatur zahlreiche Schreibweisen der aus dem Russischen stammen- 
den Nachnamen der Autoren zu lesen sind. In dieser Arbeit wird die obige Schreibweise der Namen verwendet. 
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sammenzuarbeiten haben, kann durch die Tätigkeitstheorie nicht beantwortet wer- 
den. 

Der Pädagoge und Psychologe Hartmut Giest (2006: 13) beschreibt Kooperation 
und Arbeitsteilung als ‚Wesen der Tätigkeit“, wobei das „Wesen des gemeinschaft- 
lichen Lebens der Menschen [...] ihre gemeinsame Tätigkeit, gemeinsame Arbeit“ ist 


(ebd.: 14). 


„Das Wesen der gemeinsamen Tätigkeit ist die Arbeitsteilung, die Kooperation mit Blick 
auf ein gemeinsames Ziel der in die gemeinsame Tätigkeit integrierten Individuen. Dieses 
gemeinsame Ziel konstituiert ein kollektives Gesamtsubjekt der miteinander kooperierenden In- 
dividuen und mithin den gesellschaftlichen und individuellen Sinn der kooperativen Tätigkeit“ 
(ebd.; Herv. i. O.). 


Im obigen Zitat wird dargestellt, dass kooperative Tätigkeiten zum Wesen mensch- 
licher Beziehungen zugeordnet werden können. Dabei geht Kooperation und Arbeits- 
teilung den individuellen Tätigkeiten voraus. Kooperation im Sinne der gemeinsamen 
Tätigkeit erfordert 

e ein Bedürfnis oder Ziel, welches durch eine individuelle Tätigkeit nicht erlangt 
werden kann, sondern für dessen Befriedigung Kooperation und/oder Kommu- 
nikation mit anderen Individuen im Sinne der gemeinsamen Aktivität oder Tä- 
tigkeit notwendig ist (vgl. u.a. Giest 2006: 15). 

+ mindestens zwei Subjekte, welche ihre Tätigkeiten aufeinander abstimmen bzw. 
verändern und dabei ein gemeinsames Ziel verfolgen. Objektiv betrachtet ent- 
steht hierbei ein aktives Verändern der Tätigkeiten des jeweils anderen Subjekts, 
was zu einer Weiterentwicklung des Gesamt- und Einzelsubjekts führt. Nach 
Giest ist hier der „Grundvorgang der Erziehung eingeschlossen und der Lö- 
sungsansatz für das Pädagogische Paradoxon der Klassiker“ (vgl. Giest; Lomp- 
scher 2005; Giest 2006: 15) 5. 

° eine neue Tätigkeit, welche zwischen den Agierenden organisiert wird und erst 
in der Wechselseitigkeit der tätigen Subjekte, ergo in der Kooperation, entstehen 
kann. 

° Interaktion, welche auf das gemeinsame Ziel hin ausgerichtet ist sowie äußerlich 
wahrnehmbar ist. Giest ist der Meinung, dass „[v]or allem die individuelle Unter- 
schiedlichkeit der gemeinsam Tätigen [...] den Nutzen der Kooperation“ (Giest 
2006: 16) hervorbringt und überhaupt erst die zuvor erwähnten neuen Tätigkei- 
ten bzw. Kooperation generiert. Kooperation findet folglich „Ausdruck im Zu- 
sammenwirken unterschiedlicher, aber koordiniert handelnder Menschen, die 


15 Unter dem Pädagogischen Paradoxon wird eine zentrale Schwierigkeit der Erziehung verstanden, nämlich, dass Subjekten 
Lernen nicht gelehrt, sondern Lernen immer nur spontan von der Lernenden/vom Lernenden selbst vollzogen werden 
kann. Der Lehrende kann folglich einwirken, Lehren, hat aber keinen direkten Einfluss auf das, was der Lernende damit 
macht und ob er ein autonomes Subjekt wird. Kant ist einer der ersten, welcher das Pädagogische Paradoxon benennt und 
schreibt 1803: „Eines der größten Probleme der Erziehung ist, wie man die Unterwerfung unter den gesetzlichen Zwang 
mit der Fähigkeit, sich seiner Freiheit zu bedienen, vereinigen könne. Denn Zwang ist nötig! Wie kultiviere ich die Freiheit 
bei dem Zwange? Ich soll meinen Zögling gewöhnen, einen Zwang seiner Freiheit zu dulden, und soll ihn selbst zugleich 
anführen, seine Freiheit gut zu gebrauchen. Ohne dies ist alles blofser Mechanism, und der der Erziehung Entlassene weiß 
sich seiner Freiheit nicht zu bedienen. Er muß früh den unvermeidlichen Widerstand der Gesellschaft fühlen, um die 
Schwierigkeit, sich selbst zu erhalten“ (S.711). Kant selbst hat dieses Paradoxon nicht auflösen können noch wollen. 
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ein gemeinsames Ziel erreichen wollen, welches sie einzeln nicht erreichen kön- 
nen (Kreation des Neuen als zutiefst sozialer Prozess)“ (ebd.). 

e Kommunikation zur Koordination und erfolgend über Symbole und Zeichen, 
wie Gesten, Laute, Wörter, Sätze, Texte sowie Medien (zu Kommunikation s. 
Kap. 2.4). Diesen Symbolen werden in der Kooperation Bedeutung zugespro- 
chen, welche im Lauf der Zeit unabhängig davon eine generelle Bedeutung tra- 
gen. Kommunikation, welche über Medien Informationen vermittelt, ist nach 
Giest die sichtbare Form von gemeinsamer Tätigkeit, individuelle Tätigkeit dage- 
gen der Ausdruck von mentalen Vorgängen. 

« Die Entwicklung von Zeichen(-systemen), welche in Medienform gemeinsame 
Tätigkeit der kooperierenden Personen ausdrücken, damit Kommunikation statt- 
finden kann. Diese Zeichensysteme werden in der phylo- und ontogenetischen 
Entwicklung der Kooperation zunehmend komplexer (zu Phylo- und Ontogenese 
vgl. Wygotski 2002). 


Diese Annahmen zu Tätigkeit, Kooperation und Arbeitsteilung fließen in weitere 
Überlegungen mit ein. 


2.1.2.5 Kooperation aus berufspädagogischer Perspektive 

Mit Kooperationen beschäftigt sich die Berufspädagogik insbesondere im Rahmen 
von Lernortkooperationen. In dieser Arbeit werden einige Grundannahmen aus 
diesem Feld auf Unternehmenskooperationen übertragen, um zu untersuchen, ob 
berufspädagogische Theorien zur Lernortkooperation auch für Unternehmenskoope- 
rationen relevant sind. Hierzu wird zunächst auf den Bedarfsbegriff von Ortner einge- 
gangen (vgl. Ortner 1981), welcher unterschiedliche Arten von Kooperationsbedarf 
benennen lässt. Anschließend wird auf vier verschiedene Formen von Kooperations- 
verständnis nach Pätzold und auf drei Stufen kooperativen Handels (vgl. Buschfeld; 
Euler 1993) eingegangen. Im Zuge dessen können diverse kooperationshinderliche 
Faktoren ausgemacht werden, welche zu Schwierigkeiten innerhalb einer Zusam- 
menarbeit führen können. An dieser Stelle lässt sich nach der Übertragbarkeit von 
berufspädagogischen Theorien aus der Lernortkooperation auf Unternehmensko- 
operation fragen. Eine Übertragung kann nicht ohne Einschränkungen erfolgen, 
insbesondere deshalb, weil sich Rahmenbedingungen, das Zustandekommen der Ko- 
operation und die Kooperationspartnerwahl unterscheiden. Auch sind die Kooperati- 
onsinhalte andere: Während bei einer Joint-Venture-Kooperation zwei unterschied- 
liche Unternehmen ein Produkt entwickeln, produzieren und vertreiben, bezeichnet 
Lernortkooperation die Beteiligung von Institutionen an der beruflichen Bildung'®. 
Allerdings geht es bei Lernortkooperationen sowie Unternehmenskooperationen um 
die Kooperation zweier autonomer Organisationen, welche sich einen Mehrwert 
durch das Eingehen einer Kooperation erhoffen. Aus diesem Grund treffen die grund- 


16 Lernortkooperationen ergeben sich in der beruflichen Bildung aus dem dualen Ausbildungssystem in Deutschland. Reali- 
siert wird dieses duale Ausbildungssystem durch die gemeinschaftliche Ausbildung an den unterschiedlichen Lernorten 
Betrieb, Berufsschule und überbetriebliche Ausbildungsstätte. Die Kooperation zwischen den Lernorten ist gesetztlich 
vorgeschrieben, deren Ausgestaltung obliegt allerdings den Kooperationspartnern selbst. 
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legenden Überlegungen zu Kooperationsbedarf, -verständnis und kooperativem Han- 
deln auf alle Arten von Kooperation zu, lediglich die Wortwahl wird im Folgenden 
dem Unternehmenskontext angepasst. 

Berger und Walden (1995) leiten aus Ortners Bedarfsbegriff (individueller Bedarf, 
institutioneller Bedarf und politischer bzw. sozialer Bedarf (vgl. Ortner 1981)), der sich 
an den Bedarfsträgern orientiert, einen unterschiedlichen Bedarf an Kooperationen 
ab - in Bezug auf Lernortkooperationen. Dies wird hier ebenfalls geschehen, aller- 
dings bezugnehmend auf Kooperationsbeteiligte, die im Rahmen von Unterneh- 
menskooperationen agieren. Kooperationsbedarf kann demnach auf diesen Ebenen 
bestehen: 

e Der individuelle Kooperationsbedarf wird von der Arbeitskraft selbst wahrge- 
nommen und entweder kann dieser realisiert oder aufgrund der Rahmenbedin- 
gungen nicht realisieren werden. 

° Der institutionelle Bedarf wird von den Unternehmen zur Erfüllung ihrer Aufga- 
ben gesehen. 

e Der politische bzw. soziale Bedarf wird von außen durch politische Zielvorstel- 
lungen oder Regelungen an die Unternehmen herangetragen. 


In der Praxis, 2. 5. im Zuge empirischer Erhebungen, kann der individuelle vom insti- 
tutionellen Bedarf kaum abgegrenzt werden, denn beide Formen sind ein „interner 
Bedarf des |...| Systems [...], der dem von externen Experten formulierten Bedarf ge- 
genübergestellt werden kann“ (Berger; Walden 1995: 128). An dieser Stelle sei darauf 
hingewiesen, dass der politische bzw. soziale Bedarf in dem Feld von Unternehmens- 
kooperationen auch wirtschaftlicher Bedarf sein kann. Erfordert es die wirtschaftliche 
Lage eines Unternehmens, eine Kooperation mit einem anderen Unternehmen ein- 
zugehen, ist dieser Kooperationsbedarf auch von außen gegeben. Faktoren, die zu 
solch einem Bedarf führen können, werden im Kapitel 1.1 genannt. 

Werden aufgrund bestehenden Bedarfs Kooperationen gegründet, entwickeln die 
in dieser Kooperation agierenden Personen differenten Kooperationsverständnisse, 
welche sich in der Ausgestaltung sowie der Zielrichtung kooperativen Handelns (vgl. 
Kap. 2.1.1.4) ausdrücken. Pätzold formuliert - im Kontext von Lernortkooperationen — 
einen Ansatz typologischer Darstellung von unterschiedlichen Verständnissen, die 
der jeweiligen Kooperationsaktivität zugrunde liegen könnten, und unterscheidet da- 
bei diese vier Kooperationsverständnisse (vgl. Pätzold 2003: 75 ff. oder auch Pätzold 
1991: 37 ff.; Pätzold et al. 1995: 150 f.): 

a) Im pragmatisch-formalen Kooperationsverständnis gehen Kooperationsaktivitäten 
„ausschließlich auf äußere formale Veranlassung“ (Pätzold 2003: 75) zurück. 
„Über die Ableistung von Verpflichtung und die Orientierung an [...] relevanten 
Zielen und Inhalten hinaus werden keinerlei Intentionen mit der |...) [K]oopera- 
tion verbunden“ (ebd.: 76). Das bedeutet, dass Agierende erst zu Kooperations- 
agierenden werden, wenn von oben eine Zusammenarbeit vorgegeben wird. 

b) Das pragmatisch-utilitaristische Kooperationsverständnis leitet sich „unmittelbar aus 
subjektiven Problemerfahrungen in den täglichen Arbeitszusammenhängen“ 
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(ebd.) ab. „Ausgangspunkt für Formen der Zusammenarbeit ist ein einseitiger 
Bedarf, der ggf. Gegenleistungen für die Kooperationsbereitschaft abhandeln 
läßt“ (ebd.). Bei diesem Kooperationsverständnis werden Kooperationsaktivitä- 
ten aufgenommen, weil davon ein institutioneller und bzw. oder ein persönlicher 
Nutzen erwartet wird. 
c) Das didaktisch-methodisch begründete Kooperationsverständnis „basiert auf der 
Auseinandersetzung mit Begründungszusammenhängen berufsbezogenen Ler- 
nens [...] sowie auf Kriterien geleiteten Entscheidungen über die der eigenen 
Praxis vorzugebenden didaktisch-methodischen Grundlinien“ (ebd.). Ein solches 
Selbstverständnis leitet sich ab aus didaktisch-methodischen Konzepten beruf- 
lichen Lernens und ist damit nicht auf Unternehmenskooperationen übertrag- 
bar. Bereits Pätzolds Bezeichnung „didaktisch-methodisch“ weist eindeutig auf 
den Kontext der Lernortkooperationen hin. Dieses Kooperationsverständnis wird 
deshalb lediglich aus Vollständigkeitszwecken angeführt. 
Das bildungstheoretisch begründete Kooperationsverständnis beinhaltet neben dem 
didaktisch-methodologischem Verständnis zudem Annahmen aus einer umfas- 
senden „Bildungstheorie“ (ebd.), aus der ,entsprechende[...] Zielperspektiven für 
das gesellschaftliche Handeln“ (ebd.) abgeleitet sind. Aus diesem Grund ist auch 
dieses Verständnis nicht auf Unternehmenskooperationen übertragbar und wird 
lediglich zur Vollständigkeit erwähnt. 


[om 
— 


In einer späteren Veröffentlichung (vgl. Pätzold et al. 1998: 82, 135, 151ff., 166) wird 
deutlich, dass die vier differenzierten Kooperationsverständnisse nicht nur deskripti- 
ven Klassifikationszwecken dienen, sondern auch normative Präferenzen zum Aus- 
druck bringen. So werden die beiden erstgenannten Klassen weitgehend zur Be- 
schreibung des Ist-Zustandes, die beiden letztgenannten zur Vorschreibung eines 
Soll-Zustandes aufgenommen. Dabei wird das Kooperationsverständnis der Errei- 
chung eines angestrebten Ziels untergeordnet, das im Einzelnen theoretisch explizit 
wird. Diese Stufen kooperativen Handelns können in Verbindung mit Kooperations- 
inhalten eine Strukturierungshilfe zu einer zielgerichteten Verbesserung der Koope- 
rationspraxis darstellen (vgl. Berger 1998: 167 ff.). 

Aufbauend auf drei Stufen kooperativen Handelns (vgl. Buschfeld; Euler 1993: 
26 ff.) - Informieren, Abstimmen und Zusammenwirken (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.4) — be- 
schreibt Euler einige Kooperationsformen. Diese Kooperationsformen, welche in der 
Literatur zu Lernortkooperationen als „Positivbeispiele“ (Euler 1999: 19) genannt wer- 
den, die eine gelungene Kooperation veranlassen, werden im Folgenden für den For- 
schungsgegenstand dieser Ausarbeitung sprachlich abgewandelt beschrieben: Die ge- 
genseitige Information der Kooperationsbeteiligten findet idealerweise in Meetings 
und bzw. oder via telefonischem Austausch bzgl. entsprechender Kooperationsin- 
halte, w.z.B. dem Projektstand, den Arbeitsprozessen oder Kommunikationswegen 
statt. Durch die gegenseitige Information in dafür installierten Arbeitskreisen können 
Kontakte und Netzwerke mit dem Kooperationsunternehmen aufgebaut werden, wel- 
che im Alltagsgeschäft herangezogen werden können. Die Abstimmung von Zusam- 
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menarbeitszielsetzungen und Gestaltungsgrundsätzen kann in einem Art Zusam- 
menarbeitsvertrag festgehalten werden. Zudem kann ein Zusammenarbeitsmodell 
von den Kooperationsunternehmen abgestimmt werden (vgl. im Kontext von Lernort- 
kooperation: Reinschmidt 1997: 316). Gemeinsame (Weiterbildungs-) Veranstaltungen 
und Unternehmensbesichtigungen, um herauszufinden, wie das Kooperationsunter- 
nehmen arbeitet, (vgl. im Kontext von Lernortkooperation: Speidel; Kienzer 1998: 297) 
unterstützen die Teambildung der Kooperationsbeteiligten, durch welche Kooperati- 
onsaktivitäten initiiert und koordiniert werden (vgl. im Kontext von Lernortkoopera- 
tionen: Speidel; Kienzler 1998: 296)7. Die Definition des Anforderungsprofils an das 
Kooperationsprojekt und die kooperative Durchführung von übergreifenden Maß- 
nahmen, w.z.B. Workshops, Projekte oder andere Veranstaltungen (vgl. im Kontext 
von Lernortkooperationen: Speidel; Kienzler 1889: 297; Bosse; Huppertz 1998: 17 Է), ist 
im Anschluss daran vorzunehmen. 

In der vorliegenden Forschungsarbeit werden kooperationsförderliche und ko- 
operationshinderliche Faktoren der Koordination von Kooperation herausgearbeitet, 
die Einfluss auf die F&E-Kooperation im Rahmen eines Joint Ventures haben (vgl. 
1. Forschungsfrage). Einige Autoren untersuchen in empirischen Erhebungen derar- 
tige Faktoren für die Realisierung von Lernortkooperationen und differenzieren dabei 
zwischen der institutionellen und der personalen Perspektive (vgl. Euler 1999: 21 ff.; 
Berger; Walden 1995: 133 ff.). Im Folgenden werden diese Einflussfaktoren genannt 
und z. T. auf den Kontext der Unternehmenskooperationen übertragen. 

In der institutionellen Perspektive können die Unternehmensziele und/oder 
-strukturen die Kooperationsaktivitäten entweder positiv oder negativ beeinflussen. 
Aus dieser Perspektive werden Kooperationen als „Mittel zur Verfolgung der eigenen 
Systemziele betrachtet“ (Euler 1999: 21), ergo aus einem „utilitaristischen Grundver- 
ständnis“ (ebd.) heraus. Nach Euler liegt der Fokus dabei weniger auf dem eigent- 
lichen Kooperationsinhalt, sondern es findet eine „Instrumentalisierung“ (ebd.) der 
Kooperation statt, welche es Unternehmen ermöglicht, „unangenehme oder kostenin- 
tensive Aufgaben“ (ebd.) an das Kooperationsunternehmen zu delegieren. Geht das 
Kooperationsunternehmen auf diese Aufgabenverteilung ein und unterstützt diese 
aus differenten Gründen, liegt eine „komplementäre Zielstruktur“ (ebd.) vor. Ist je- 
doch ein Kooperationsunternehmen dem anderen aus unterschiedlichen Gründen 
überlegen, kommt es zu „offene[n] oder verdeckte[n] Machtungleichgewichte[n], die 
sich als hinderliche Faktoren für die Intensivierung einer |...| Kooperation erweisen 
können“ (ebd.: 22). Dieses Machtverhältnis wird in der empirischen Erhebung analy- 
siert. 

In der personalen-individuellen Perspektive wirken Aspekte kooperationshinder- 
lich, wie zu wenig Zeit im Arbeitsalltag für die Tätigkeiten, die bzgl. der Kooperation 


17 Erkenntnisse zu Teambildung aus organisationspsychologischer Perspektive: Gebert 2004; Hackman und Wageman 
2005. Wie eine Teamentwicklung im interkulturellen Feld gelingen kann, wird im Kapitel 2.4.2.3 erörtert. Ein interkulturel- 
ler Kontext liegt unterdessen bei dem hier untersuchten Forschungsgegenstand aus dualer Perspektive vor. Wird ein 
erweiterter, geschlossener Kulturbegriff verwendet, stammen die Kooperationsbeteiligten aus mindestens zwei unter- 
schiedlichen Nationalkulturkreisen. In der Perspektive des erweiterten, offenen Kulturverständnisses stammen die Ko- 
operationsbeteiligten aus unterschiedlichen Unternehmens-, Abteilungs- oder Berufskulturkreisen. Aus diesem Grund 
wird die Möglichkeit der interkulturellen Teamentwicklung beleuchtet. 
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anstehen, fehlendes Vorhandensein von notwendigen Fähigkeiten oder Vorurteile auf 
beiden Seiten gegenüber dem Kooperationsunternehmen bzgl. dessen Aufgeschlos- 
senheit, Fähigkeiten, Qualifikationen, Kooperationsbereitschaft im Allgemeinen oder 
Interesse für eigene Belange (vgl. Berger; Walden 1995: 133). Die telefonische Uner- 
reichbarkeit stellt darüber hinaus ein kooperationshinderliches Thema dar. Die Auto- 
ren stellen fest, dass ein relevanter Teil „wechselseitige[r] Zuschreibungen |...| sicher- 
lich auf Vorurteile zurückgeführt werden“ (ebd.) kann. Abbauen ließen sie sich durch 
das bessere Kennenlernen der Kooperationsbeteiligten „über informelle Kontakte 
oder über die Organisation von Arbeitskreisen“ (ebd.)'®. Weiter sind fördernde oder 
hinderliche Einflussfaktoren zu nennen, wie die individuellen Motive, Einstellung 
und/oder subjektive Theorien der Kooperationsbeteiligten bzgl. der Kooperation. An 
dieser Stelle ist nach den Motiven und persönlichen Zielen der Kooperationsbeteilig- 
ten zu fragen, welche sie dazu bewegt, sich auf die Kooperation einzulassen. In einer 
Kooperation tätig zu werden, erfolgt aus dieser Perspektive „als ein Mittel zur Verfol- 
gung von als erstrebenswert bewerteten Zielen [...], die aus eigener Anstrengung nicht 
oder nur begrenzt erreichbar erscheinen“ (Euler 1999: 22). Diese Ziele können sowohl 
egoistischer Natur sein, w.z.B. eigene Arbeitserleichterung, Karriereförderung, die 
Aussicht auf eine Auslandsentsendung oder häufige Dienstreisen, Netzwerkerweite- 
rung etc., oder vom Engagement für das Kooperationsziel geprägt sein. Euler nennt 
die Notwendigkeit „besonderer Aktivitäten der Teamentwicklung“ (ebd.: 23) für die 
„Initiierung und Verlaufsgestaltung einer [...] Kooperation“ (ebd.) zur Überwindung 
„möglicher psychologischer Distanzen“ (ebd.) und zur Bereitschaft der „offenen The- 
matisierung auch eigener Schwachpunkte“ (ebd.). Wird die Argumentation umge- 
dreht, können diese Faktoren herausgearbeitet werden: 

Die ,[plsychologische Distanz“ (ebd.) zwischen den Kooperationsbeteiligten hat 
einen kooperationshinderlichen Einfluss und sei darauf zurückzuführen, dass zum 
einen Unwissen herrsche, wie auf der jeweils anderen Seite gearbeitet würde, und 
zum anderen auf kulturell- sowie „sozialisationsgeprägte Unterschiede in Ausbil- 
dung, Denkhaltung, Selbstverstindnis und Sprachstil“ (ebd.). Das Selbstbewusstsein 
in die eigene Leistungsfähigkeit hat einen kooperationsförderlichen Einfluss. Euler 
zitiert Schwiedrzik (1990: 19), der in Bezug auf betriebliche Ausbildung feststellt, dass 
das Selbstvertrauen positiv mit der Zusammenarbeitsbereitschaft korreliert und um- 
gekehrt ein negatives Selbstverständnis mit Abschottung einhergeht. Die Bereitschaft 
zur Kooperation kann folglich gefördert werden, mit der Möglichkeit, selber etwas in 
die Kooperation einzubringen bzw. nicht befürchtet zu müssen, eigene Defizite trans- 
parent machen zu müssen. Die unternehmensinterne Kooperation beeinflusst die 
Kooperation nach außen. Mangelhafte oder fehlende interne Zusammenarbeit er- 
schwert dabei die zwischenbetriebliche Kooperation. Agieren die Arbeiterinnen oder 
auch Abteilungen eines Unternehmens als isolierte Individualistinnen und Individu- 
alisten und fühlen sie sich möglicherweise überfordert mit den eigenen Tätigkeiten, 


18 Zum Unterschied einer informellen Kooperation und planungsbezogenen Kooperation haben Bolte und Kolleginnen Er- 
kenntnisse gesammelt. Diese wird im Kap. 2.1.2.4 ausgeführt. In Kapitel 4.2 werden kooperationshinderliche Aspekte dar- 
gestellt, welche aus der Sicht der befragten Personen bestehen. 
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fördert dieser Zustand keine unternehmensübergreifende Zusammenarbeit'?. Kom- 
munikation als Fähigkeit der Arbeitenden werde im Rahmen einer Kooperation stär- 
ker oder anders gefordert. Die erforderlichen Kommunikationsfähigkeiten beziehen 
sich u.a. auf den Kontaktaufbau, der Arbeitszeit und u. U. auch Geld erfordern kann, 
aber auch auf das Formulieren von Informationsdokumenten in einer Sprache, wel- 
che auch die/der Kooperationsbeteiligte verstehen kann. Auch die Fähigkeit, Informa- 
tionen des Kooperationsunternehmens zu verstehen, welche möglicherweise in 
einem anderen kulturellen Kontext formuliert sind, ist entscheidend. Die Schwierig- 
keit liegt dabei nicht nur in der Tatsache, dass der Kooperationsbeteiligte möglicher- 
weise eine andere Muttersprache spricht oder eine ungewohnte Gesprächsstruktur 
verwendet, sondern auch andere betriebsinterne Begrifflichkeiten und Vokabular ge- 
braucht oder in anderen Betriebsabläufen und -prozessen agiert. Um die Arbeits- 
weise, Werte und Ansichten des Kooperationsunternehmens kennen und verstehen 
zu lernen, können beide Parteien eine fragende Haltung einnehmen, welche unge- 
wohnt sein kann. Gleichzeitig dürfen eigene Interessen nicht aufgegeben werden. Bei 
all dem gilt es, Vertrauen aufzubauen (zu der Rolle von Vertrauen s. Kapitel 2.1.2.4). 
Auch dieser Kennenlernen-Vorgang ist prozessual zu betrachten und erfordert Zeit, 
u. U. Geduld und in jedem Fall die Bereitschaft, sich auf das Kooperationsunterneh- 
men einzulassen, eventuelles Darstellungsbedürfnis des Kooperationsbeteiligten zu 
akzeptieren, und darüber hinaus Einfühlsamkeit. 

Institutionelle Faktoren: Durch die „Unterstützung ‚von oben‘, d.h. die Förderung 
einer Kooperationskultur, [...] denn häufig ist Kooperation gegen den Zeitgeist von 
Konkurrenz, Einzelkämpfertum und strategischen Kommunikationsbeziehungen zu 
entwickeln“ (Euler 1999: 27), könne eine kooperationsförderliche Maßnahme umge- 
setzt werden. Im Wesentlichen hänge dies davon ab, „welchen Stellenwert diese Fra- 
gen in der Prioritätenskala [...] einnehmen“ (ebd.). Um den Stellenwert der Koopera- 
tion im Unternehmen zu erhöhen, können Arbeitsteams zusammengestellt werden, 
welche kontinuierlich in der Kooperation tätig sind, für die Zusammenarbeit verant- 
wortlich sind und somit eine feste Anlaufstelle bei Fragen bilden (vgl. ebd.). Darüber 
hinaus ließe sich im Zuge einer unternehmensinternen strategischen Neuausrich- 
tung eine Intensivierung der Kooperation veranlassen oder wenigstens daran appel- 
lieren (vgl. ebd.: 25). Berger und Walden betrachten die Kooperationsbeteiligten als 
eigenständige (Teil-)Systeme, wobei ein System das andere als Umwelt wahrnimmt. 
In der Systemtheorie kann nach Luhmann (1988: 40 ff.) das Verhältnis von System 
und Umwelt mit dem Resonanzbegriff umschrieben werden. „Umwelt erhält für ein 
System nur insoweit Bedeutung, als sie in der Lage ist, im System Resonanz zu erzeu- 
gen“ (Berger; Walden 1995: 137). Der Kooperationsbeteiligte gewinnt folglich „nur Be- 
deutung durch Merkmale, die etwas mit den eigenen Zielen, Problemen und Struktu- 
ren zutun haben“ (ebd.). 

Euler (1999: 29) nennt drei Arten von Rahmenbedingungen, welche Initiativen 
zur Weiterentwicklung oder Intensivierungen von Kooperationen fördernd oder hin- 
dernd beeinflussen: 


19 Vgl. zur Kraft informeller Normen im Kollegium: Buschfeld 1994: 73 ff. 
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° Institutionelle Rahmenbedingungen binden die Kooperation an die Unterneh- 
mensziele und -kultur. 

« Personelle Rahmenbedingungen bilden die Fähigkeit, Motive und Einstellung 
der Kooperationsbeteiligten. 

« Ordnungspolitische Rahmenbedingungen beeinflussen den Raum für mögliche 
Kooperationsaktivitäten durch im Zuge von Vorgaben- und Anforderungsformu- 
lierungen. 


Aus berufspädagogischen Ansätzen zu Lernortkooperation kann für die Analyse von 
Unternehmenskooperation zusammenfassend Folgendes gelernt werden: Die diver- 
sen Formen von Kooperationsbedarf nach Berger und Walden sowie die kooperations- 
hinderlichen und förderlichen Faktoren auf der Ebene der Mitarbeitenden (Beeinflus- 
sung durch personelle Rahmenbedingungen) und auf der institutionellen Perspektive 
(Beeinflussung durch institutionelle Rahmenbedingungen) können auf den Kontext 
von Unternehmenskooperationen übertragen werden, da sie auf der beschriebenen 
Ebene Geltung haben, unabhängig, in welchem Kooperationskontext zusammengear- 
beitet wird. Auch die Annahme, Agierende entwickeln unterschiedliches Kooperati- 
onsverständnis, kann übertragen werden. Lediglich die Art des Kooperationsverständ- 
nisses, welches Pätzold für den Kontext der Lernortkooperationen beschreibt, passt 
nicht zu Unternehmenskooperationen. Während das pragmatisch-formale und prag- 
matisch-utilitaristische Kooperationsverständnis übertragen werden kann, spielen 
das didaktisch-methodische und das bildungstheoretische Kooperationsverständnis 
so nur bei Lernortkooperationen eine Rolle. 


2.2 Die Koordination von Kooperation 


Koordination ist die Voraussetzung für eine Kooperationsinitiative (vgl. Berger; Wal- 
den 1995: 138) und notwendig zum Erreichen des Zusammenarbeitsziels. Aus diesem 
Grund wird Koordination in dieser Ausarbeitung separat betrachtet und vom Koope- 
rationsbegriff abgegrenzt. Es stellt sich die Frage, wie Zusammenarbeit koordiniert 
werden kann, welche Mechanismen der Koordination existieren und welche Aufga- 
ben der Koordination zukommen. Diese Fragen werden im Folgenden erörtert. Dafür 
wird zunächst der Koordinationsbegriff definiert (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1) und als Aufgabe (vgl. 
Kap. 2.2.1.1) sowie als Instrument (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1.2) betrachtet. In Kap. 2.2.2 werden 
differente Theorien und Modelle zu Koordination aus organisationstheoretischer 
(vgl. Kap. 2.2.2.1), arbeitspsychologischer (vgl. Kap.2.2.2.2), titigkeitstheoretischer 
(vgl. Kap. 2.2.2.3) sowie pädagogischer Perspektive (Vgl. Kap. 2.2.2.4) betrachtet. 


2.2.1 Der Koordinationsbegriff 

Insbesondere in der wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Literatur kommt dem Begriff der 
Koordination eine große Bedeutung zu, wenngleich die terminologische und sinn- 
hafte Abgrenzung betreffend diverse Perspektiven bestehen (vgl. Benkenstein 1987: 
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16 ff.; Frese 1989: 913 ff.; Kirsch; Meffert 1970: 20 ff.). Allen gemeinsam ist jedoch die 
enge Verknüpfung des Begriffes mit dem Kooperationsbegriff. So definieren Boden- 
dorfund Robra-Bissantz (2003) Kooperation als das Zusammenwirken mehrerer Sys- 
teme, mit dem Ziel, eine Aufgabe zu erfüllen, wobei Kooperation die Arbeitsleistung, 
den Leistungsaustausch und die Koordination umfasst (vgl. ebd.: 146). Bei der Be- 
trachtung der Definitionen von Hoffmann (1980: 302), Kosiol (1972: 77), Ritter (1998: 
46) sowie Frese (1995: 63) wird folgende Gemeinsamkeit deutlich: Koordination ist die 
wechselseitige Abstimmung einzelner Aktivitäten in einer arbeitsteiligen Organisa- 
tion auf ein übergeordnetes Gesamtziel hin20. Staehle (1991) definiert aus der wirt- 
schaftswissenschaftlichen Perspektive die Koordination in Organisationen als „die 
Abstimmung und Harmonisierung von Handlungen der Organisationsmitglieder [...] 
in Hinblick und Richtung auf die Ziele und Zwecke der Organisation |...)" (ebd.: 
520 £.)?'. Aus der Sicht des betriebswirtschaftlich orientierten Projektmanagements ist 
die Aufgabe der Koordination folglich, alle anstehenden Aufgaben in einer Koopera- 
tion in Teilaufgaben zu gliedern, um diese im Anschluss auf die Kooperationsbeteilig- 
ten aufzuteilen bzw. Verantwortlichkeiten für die Teilaufgaben zuzuordnen. Eine gän- 
gige Methode des Projektmanagements ist die sog. RASI-Methode (vgl. Kap. 2.2.1.1) 
für die Koordination der Verantwortlichkeiten und die Job-Split-Methode?? für die Ko- 
ordination der konkreten anfallenden Tätigkeiten auf einer Ebene unter der Verant- 
wortlichkeitsebene (Schifferer; v. Reitzenstein 2018: 103 ff.). Beim Koordinieren ist die 
Kommunikation (unabhängig ob (non-)verbale oder gegenständliche Kommunika- 
tion) unerlässlich, denn sie umfasst diese Aufgaben (vgl. Piepenpurg 1991: 82): 

a) die Selektion der Kooperationsbeteiligten, 

b) die räumliche und zeitliche Verteilung der Kooperationsbeteiligten und -aufga- 

ben (distributiver Charakter), 
c) die Festlegung von Entscheidungskompetenzen (bzgl. Ressourcen, Teilaufgaben, 
Handlungsspielräumen, Zielen), 
d) die Festlegung von Kommunikationsformen und -strukturen und 
e) den Austausch von Informationen in Abstimmungsprozessen. 


Aber nicht nur die wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Literatur beschäftigt sich mit der Ko- 
ordination von Zusammenarbeit. Insbesondere auch in der (arbeits-)psychologischen 
Literatur finden sich Veröffentlichungen dazu. Messing und Werani (2009) verstehen 
unter koordinierter Kooperation „mit anderen Subjekten seine Handlungsfähigkeit“ 
(ebd.: 1) „in der sozio-kulturellen Umwelt“ (ebd.: 6) zu erweitern, um „die sprachliche 
Koordination schließlich auf sich selbst anwenden“ (ebd.: 1) zu können. Auf das Koor- 
dinationsverständnis dieses Autors und dieser Autorin wird im Folgenden nochmals 
eingegangen. Nach Vollmer, der eine arbeitspsychologische Perspektive einnimmt, 
liegt Koordination dann vor, „wenn Individuen gemeinsam eine Leistung erbringen 
und ihr jeweiliges Handeln in abgestimmter und geplanter Weise weitgehend stö- 


20 Näheres zu unterschiedlichen Koordinations- bzw. Organisationsbegriffen ist bei Wohlgemuth (1991) nachzulesen. 
21 Weiter Beiträge zu Begriff und Begriffsverständnis von Koordination aus wirtschaftswissenschaftlicher Perspektive sind 
bei Nawatzki (1994: 12 ff.) nachzulesen. 


22 Nähere Informationen zur Methodik der Arbeitsteilung s. Kap. 2.2.1.1. 
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rungsfrei erfolgt“ (Vollmer 2016: 254). Nach diesem Koordinationsverständnis ist die 
bloße Koordination noch keine Kooperation und wird immer dann wichtig, „wenn 
keine standardisierte[n] Abläufe vorliegen bzw. standardisierte Abläufe scheitern und 
einzelfallbezogen[e] Lösungswege notwendig sind“ (Vollmer 2016: 25423, Koordina- 
tion ist dabei „weniger ein endgültiges Resultat oder ein fest umrissenes Ziel als viel- 
mehr ein |...| dauerhafte[r] Prozeß zur Initiierung und Unterstützung von Koopera- 
tionsaktivitäten der Partner“ (Berger; Walden 1995: 138). Wehner, Raeithel und deren 
Hamburger Arbeitsgruppe (1996) entwerfen ein arbeitspsychologisches Koopera- 
tionsmodell und verstehen in dessen erster Stufe, der „initialen Koordiniertheit“ 
(ebd.: 45), einen „organisationalen Ruhezustand“ (Weber 1997: 84), da in der „be- 
stehende[n] gesellschaftliche[n] Arbeitsteilung, der Vielfalt von spezialisierten Ar- 
beitsmitteln und Arbeitsplätzen, sowie der damit verbundenen Rollenteilung [...] in 
jedem Arbeitsfeld grundsätzlich eine Koordiniertheit (Herv. i.O.) der verschiedenen 
Tätigkeiten [...]“ (Wehner, Raethel 1996: 45) vorhanden ist. Die Autoren gehen demzu- 
folge davon aus, dass eine gewisse Koordiniertheit bereits in jeder arbeitsteiligen Ge- 
sellschaft verfügbar ist. Treten nun jedoch Kooperationsstörungen oder -probleme 
auf, gilt es, diese Koordiniertheit zu erneuern. Die Autoren bezeichnen diese Stufe 
von Koordiniertheit als „Remediative Koordiniertheit“ (ebd.: 49). Bei der Remediativen 
Koordiniertheit werden neu erarbeitete Abläufe, Prozesse oder Regeln in den Arbeits- 
alltag implementiert und Koordiniertheit wird aktiv hergestellt. Dies stellt eine Auf- 
gabe der Führungsebene dar und ist damit eine „besondere Phase der Zusammen- 
arbeit“ (ebd.). 

Die Autoren gehen davon aus, dass die den Kooperationsbeteiligten zugrunde 
liegenden Muster der Koordiniertheit durch kooperatives Handeln in ihren Struktu- 
ren verändert werden können und somit die Zusammenarbeit unter anderen, verän- 
derten Bedingungen - nämlich einer anderen Koordiniertheit — weitergeführt werden 
kann (vgl. Clases; Wehner 2005: 397 ff.; Wehner etal. 1996: 39 ff.; sowie in jüngerer 
Zeit Vollmer 2016: 251ff.). Wesentlichste Koordinationsmerkmale sind einerseits 
wechselseitige Abstimmung (durch Kommunikation) und andererseits die Arbeitstei- 
lung (vgl. Adam 1996: 618). Eine genauere Betrachtung dieser Merkmale findet im 
Folgenden statt. Zusammenfassen kann Koordination definiert werden als prozess- 
hafte, wechselseitige Abstimmung durch Kommunikation (im weiten Sinne) in einer 
arbeitsteiligen Organisation auf ein übergeordnetes Ziel hin. Koordination wird zur 
Initiierung von Zusammenarbeit und bei nicht standardisierten oder scheiternden 
Abläufen notwendig, ist aber in arbeitsteiligen Gesellschaften grundsätzlich als Koor- 
diniertheit verfügbar. 


2.2.1.1 Koordination als Aufgabe 
In unternehmensübergreifenden Joint-Venture-Kooperationen ergeben sich - ähn- 
lich, wie bei Netzwerken - aufgrund der rechtlichen Unabhängigkeit der Koopera- 


23 Zum Kooperationsverständnis von Vollmer: Vollmer unterscheidet Kooperation im weiteren Sinne — „wenn die gemein- 
same Leistungserbringung im Vordergrund steht“ — und Kooperation im engeren Sinne - „die Nutzung von Freiräumen 
zur selbstregulierenden Abstimmung“ (Vollmer 2016: 254) und die „situative Bewältigung und Anpassung arbeitsteilig 
geplanter Aufträge“ (Wehner et al. 1996: 96). 
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tionsunternehmen sowie der Aufgabenteilung zwischen den beteiligten Unterneh- 
men - spezifische Koordinationsherausforderungen (vgl. Hess; Schumann 2000: 
413 ք: Hess 2001: 93 ք). Diese Herausforderungen entstehen v. a im Zuge der Auftei- 
lung von Entscheidungs- und Handlungsthematiken auf unterschiedliche Unterneh- 
men, sodass die eigenen Steuerungs- und Koordinationsmechanismen der Partner- 
unternehmen auf den gemeinsamen Kooperationsleistungsprozess angeglichen 
werden müssen. 

In F&E-Kooperationen der Automobilindustrie — dem Gegenstand dieser Arbeit — 
kommen auf der operativen Ebene die konkreten Koordinationsinhalte aus dem F&E- 
Bereich zum Tragen. An der Entwicklung neuer Fahrzeugprojekte sind überwiegend 
Ingenieurinnen und Ingenieure im Bereich der Konstruktion beteiligt. Darüber hi- 
naus sind jedoch auch Arbeiter:innen u.a. aus dem Design, dem Strak?* und dem 
Projektmanagement verantwortlich für die Fahrzeugentwicklung. Die Tätigkeiten im 
Bereich Projektmanagement erfolgen zu einem großen Teil in Simultan Engineering 
Teams (SE-Teams)?°. Als terminlicher und chronologischer Plan dient der PEP?®. Für 
die F&E-Kooperation mit einem chinesischen Joint-Venture-Unternehmen gilt unter- 
nehmensintern die Prämisse einer 80-%igen Verlagerung der Entwicklungsumfänge 
in das neu gegründete Joint-Venture-Unternehmen. Die Koordinationsinhalte bezie- 
hen sich dabei weniger auf Konstruktionstätigkeiten, sondern v.a. auf die Koordina- 
tion der zukünftigen F&E-Kooperation, wobei die Arbeitsteilung deren operative 
Grundlage bildet. Neben der Koordination der Arbeitsteilung spielt das Rollout von 
II-Systemen oder das Implementieren neuer bzw. erweiterter Prozesse, wie beispiels- 
weise Prozesse zur Lokalisierung”, zu differenten Zusammenarbeitsmodellen, zu 
Kommunikationswegen oder zur Umsetzung von Job Splits eine Rolle. Mithilfe dieser 
Prozesse, die verbindlich von allen Kooperationsbeteiligten einzuhalten sind, wird die 
Zusammenarbeit zwischen OEM und Joint-Venture-Unternehmen koordiniert und 
strukturell festgelegt. Für diese Verlagerung der Entwicklungstätigkeiten müssen Un- 


24 Neben den Abteilungen, die für das Design der Fahrzeuge zuständig sind, sind die Strak-Abteilungen zuständig für die 
virtuellen fotorealistischen 3D-Echtzeit-Visualisierungsmodelle für alle Fahrzeugprojekte aller vom Kunden sichtbaren 
Oberflächen im Interieur und Exterieur sowie Grauzonen für die Projektphasen des Konzepts, Prototyps und der Serien- 
umsetzung. 

25 Unter SE wird eine Methode verstanden, die „zur Verkürzung der Produktentwicklung mittels paralleler Initiierung der 
notwendigen Entwicklungsarbeit“ (Kirchgeorg 2018) beiträgt. „In diesen simultanen Prozess können auch die Lieferanten 
einbezogen werden, um die Entwicklung zu beschleunigen und zu optimieren“ (ebd.). 

26 „Die Gesamtheit aller Prozessschritte wird als ‚Produktentstehungsprozess‘ (PEP) bezeichnet. Er fasst mehrere Arbeits- 
schritte zum Erreichen eines Teilergebnisses zusammen, von der Produktidee bis zum fertigen Produkt“ (Feldhusen; 
Grote 2013: 11). Er setzt sich zusammen aus dem Steuerungsprozess, dem Leistungsprozess (Produktprozess (ՔՔ)), dem 
Serviceprozess vor Kunden (SPK), dem Kundenauftragsprozess (KAP) sowie dem Unterstützungsprozess. 

27 Lokalisierung findet dann statt, wenn Bauteile für die lokale Fertigung eines Fahrzeugs im Ausland über einen Zweitliefe- 
ranten-Beschaffungsprozess von lokalen Lieferanten hergestellt und geliefert werden. Lokalisiert werden sowohl COP-Teile 
(= technisch gleiche Bauteile) als auch chinaspezifische Bauteile (= technisch andere Bauteile) mit dem Ziel, dass Unter- 
nehmen A in der VR China den gleichen Standard erreicht wie in Deutschland. Nicht lokalisiert sind intern verwendungs- 
beschränkte Bauteile mit Know-how-Schutz oder extern verwendungsbeschränkte Bauteile mit Patentschutz vom Liefe- 
ranten. Die Lokalisierungsrate wird bestimmt durch gesetzliche Bestimmungen zur Erhöhung der lokalen Produktion 
sowie lokaler Wertschöpfung. Begünstig wird diese durch Förderprogramme, Produktionskostensenkung und Senkungen 
der Fertigungskosten. Lokalisierung findet statt, damit Produktionskosten durch Vorortfertigung gesenkt werden können, 
vertragliche Vereinbarungen des Joint Venturess umgesetzt werden, chinaspezifische Bauteile angefertigt werden können, 
kostensparende Just-in-Time Lieferung möglich gemacht wird und Transportkosten reduziert werden können. Die lokalen 
Bauteile werden von chinesischen Unternehmen (= Lieferanten) im Auftrag des Joint Ventures, von der Kooperation des 
Joint Ventures oder von deutschen Unternehmen mit chinesischen Fertigungsstandorten produziert. 
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ternehmensprozesse, unterschiedliche Wissensstände, Angehörige unterschiedlicher 
kultureller Lebenswelten und/oder Unternehmens- bzw. Berufskulturen, aber auch 
unterschiedliche Organisationsformen sowie IT-Systeme (in Zusammenarbeit mit 
den entsprechenden FBs bzw. Geschäftsbereichen) zusammengebracht und arbeitsfä- 
hig gemacht werden. Dies geschieht vor Beginn des laufenden Kooperationsprozesses 
und wird wiederholt, wenn exemplarisch Kooperationsstörungen auftreten, die Koor- 
dination nicht mehr tragfähig ist oder wenn neue Fahrzeugprojekte geplant werden. 
Die Koordination dieser Tätigkeitsübergabe wird anhand von sog. RASI-Charts?® - 
einer gängigen Methode des Projektmanagements — auf einer übergreifenden Ebene 
und auf der konkreten Tätigkeitsebene anhand von sog. Job Splits organisiert??. 

Der Koordination kommt dabei nach Reinheimer (1998) eine Multifunktionalität 
zu, die sich darin äußert, dass Koordinationsaufgaben sowohl „analytisch“ (ebd.: 13), 
„organisatorisch“ (ebd.) als auch „synthetischer“ (ebd.) Natur sind. Der Inhalt der Ko- 
ordination sind „Intentionen (Absichten) und Bewertungen (Urteile) der Subjekte zu 
gemeinsamen Handlungen“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 6). Diese Intentionen und Be- 
wertungen zeigen sich „im Handeln selbst, in den Emotionen und im Sprechen“ 
(ebd.). Voraussetzung für eine Koordination ist, „dass die Absichten der beteiligten 
Subjekte gegenseitig bekannt und verstanden sein müssen“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 
6). Balke und Küpper unterscheiden zwei Aufgabenebenen der Koordination, die ope- 
rative sowie die strategische Ebene (vgl. Balke; Küpper 2005: 1036 ff.). Während auf 
der operativen Ebene „Planungen, Informationssysteme, Kontrollen, Organisationen 
und die Personalführung der Unternehmen koordiniert sowie [...] die Erfüllung der 
Aufgaben kontrolliert werden, um einen erfolgreichen gemeinsamen Leistungspro- 
zess zu gewährleisten“ (ebd.: 1036 ք), wird auf der strategischen Ebene „durch die 
Partnerwahl bzw. die Bestimmung der Kooperationsfelder die Ausrichtung [...] be- 
stimmt“ (ebd.: 1037). Auch die Bewertung des Kooperationsergebnisses erfolgt auf 
strategischer Ebene (vgl. ebd.). 


2.2.1.2 Koordination als Instrument 

Koordinationsinstrumente oder Koordinationsmechanismen sind Regelungen, wel- 
che Interdependenzen (zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen oder innerbetrieb- 
liche Interdependenzen) beherrschen und so eine Abstimmung und Ausrichtung der 
Tätigkeiten auf das gemeinsame Kooperationsziel hin möglich machen (vgl. Hirsch- 
mann 1998: 18). Dieses Verständnis liegt dieser Arbeit zugrunde. Koordinationsin- 
strumente, welche in allen Tätigkeitsbereichen eingesetzt werden können, können in 


28 Eine gängige Methode des Projektmanagements ist die sog. RASI-Methode für die Koordination der Verantwortlichkeiten 
und die Job-Split-Methode für die Koordination der konkreten anfallenden Tätigkeiten auf einer Ebene unter der Verant- 
wortlichkeitsebene (Schifferer; ս. Reitzenstein 2018: 103 8.). Der Name leitet sich aus den Anfangsbuchstaben der eng- 
lischen Begriffe Responsible (R), Approval (A), Support (Տ) und Informed (I) ab. Die RASI-Charts liefern eine klare Be- 
schreibung der Verantwortlichkeiten und Zuständigkeiten. Mithilfe dieser Methode können Job Splits erstellt werden, 
welche dann die detaillierten arbeitsteiligen Tätigkeiten darstellen. 

29 Unter Job Split wird hier eine besondere Form der Arbeitsteilung auf zwei unterschiedliche Arbeitsplätze im deutschen 
OEM und chinesischen Joint Venture verstanden. Mithilfe der Job-Split-Methode wird festgehalten, welches Unterneh- 
men für welche konkreten Tätigkeiten zuständig ist. 
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diese drei Kategorien (vgl. Khandwalla 1975: 140 ff.; Anderer 1997: 129 ff.; Hamel; Pra- 
halad 1983: 349) eingeteilt werden: 

e strukturelle Koordinationsmechanismen, welchen die Entscheidungszentrali- 
sation und -formalisierung sowie die formale Einbindung der beteiligten Organi- 
sationseinheiten (OEs) in eine organisatorische Grundstruktur zuzuordnen sind, 

e technokratische Koordinationsmechanismen, welche durch Instrumente oder 
Vorgehensweisen zur Festlegung des Standardisierungsgrades von Prozessen, 
der Planungs- und Kontrollinstrumente sowie des Einsatzes von Informations- 
und Kommunikationssystemen gekennzeichnet sind, 

e personenorientierte Koordinationsmechanismen, welche die persönliche Kom- 
munikation und Interaktion fokussieren. 


Diese Mechanismen sind der formalen Koordination beizuordnen und sind eng ange- 
legt an die drei Dimensionen Struktur-, System- und Personalsteuerung. Neben die- 
sen — in Anlehnung an formale und informelle Kooperation (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.4) - ist 
davon auszugehen, dass es auch informelle Koordinationsmechanismen gibt (vgl. 
Zentes et al. 2005: 950 f.). Diese werden in der nachstehenden Tabelle gelistet: 


Tabelle 1: Formale und informelle Koordinationsmechanismen 


Formale Koordinationsmechanismen Informelle Koordinationsmechanismen 
Steuerungsmaßnahmen, w. z. B. Controlling, Struk- | Informale Strukturen fördern persönliches Commit- 
turen, entsprechen einem Referenzrahmen (vgl. ment und Vertrauen, schaffen Zugang zu persön- 
Spekman et al. 1998: 759) und haben eine Planungs- | lichen Informationen und unterstützen die Entwick- 
und Kontrollfunktion (vgl. Anderer 1997: 163 f.) lung informeller Netzwerke (vgl. Spekman et al. 


1998: 759; Larson 1992) 


Formale Regelungen sind Zusammenarbeitsgrund- | Vertrauen, reziproken Verhaltensnormen und sozia- 
lage und dienen der Konfliktvermeidung (vgl. Bal- len Beziehungen komme mehr Bedeutung zu als 
ling 1997: 109 ff.) Verträgen 


Zu hoher Formalisierungsgrad birgt Inflexibilitäts- 
und Anpassungsschwierigkeitsgefahr (vgl. Balling 
1997: 110 f.; Anderer 1997: 163 է), durch geringe 
Formalisierung können Eigeninitiative und Motiva- 
tion der Mitarbeitenden gefördert werden (vgl. Burr 
1999: 1164) 


Ungeschriebene Verhaltensregelungen haben hohe Relevanz und stehen zwischen formalen und informel- 
len Steuerungsmechanismen. Diese ermöglichen Selbststeuerung, -koordination und -entwicklung. 


Koordination erfolgt durch Macht, Einfluss, Vertrauen und Verständigung (vgl. 
Schwegler 2007: 191). Koordiniertheit im Sinne von Zusammenarbeit ist gekennzeich- 
net „durch das zielorientierte Handeln untereinander abgestimmter Akteure und be- 
zieht sich in hohem Maße auf vorgegebene Strukturen, Ablaufdiagramme, Arbeits- 
pläne, Rollenzuteilungen, Regeln und eingespielte Routinen“ (Vollmer 2016: 253). 
Operativ wird Koordination gesteuert durch Prozesse. Dabei bedarf es der „Kommu- 
nikation zwischen den Akteuren zur Abstimmung gemeinsamer Tätigkeiten, sie 
beruhen auf Regeln und Normen wie etwa Reziprozität oder gegenseitiger Unterstüt- 
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zung“ (ebd.). Meistens entsteht Koordination durch kombinierte Koordinations- 
mechanismen. Für die Koordination einer Zusammenarbeit werden zwei oder meh- 
rere differente Arbeitswelten zusammengebracht - mit allen Aspekten, die für eine 
Kooperation als erforderlich erachtet werden: Unternehmenskultur aber auch IT-Sys- 
teme, Arbeitsweisen und Wissensstände, Prozesse und Organisationsstrukturen 
müssen dafür aufeinander abgestimmt werden. Für eine gelingende Koordination 
sind folglich unterschiedliche Fähigkeiten notwendig (fachliche Fähigkeiten, wie in- 
haltliches Wissen über die Entwicklungsumfänge in den einzelnen FBs, aber auch 
Wissen über Grund, Vorgehensweise und Ziele der Kooperation sowie über Prozesse 
und Strukturen des Kooperationsunternehmens und Sozialkompetenz, wie kommu- 
nikative Kompetenz und Durchsetzungsfähigkeit) (vgl. Schwegler 2007: 191). Nach 
Antoni ergeben sich durch die Koordination von Arbeitsteilung höhere Kooperations- 
anforderungen für das Personal: 


„Deutlich mehr Kooperationsanforderungen und -möglichkeiten ergeben sich, wenn 
mehrere Beschäftigte gleichzeitig arbeitsteilig, d.h. mit unterschiedlichen Aufgaben am 
gleichen Arbeitsgegenstand arbeiten, wie 2. 8. in einer Entwicklungsgruppe oder bei der 
gemeinsamen Montage einer Pkw-Seitentür in einer Montagebucht“ (Antoni 1998: 158). 


Welche Anforderungen sich bei dieser arbeitsteiligen Zusammenarbeit stellen, „wird 
wesentlich durch die Inhalte der Arbeitsaufträge bzw. Arbeitsaufgaben und durch ihre 
Aufteilung bestimmt“ (ebd.: 157; vgl. Kap. 2.2.1.1) und variiert „mit dem Grad der Be- 
stimmtheit oder Unbestimmtheit von Ziel- und Mittelvorgaben für die Arbeitsauf- 
gabe“ (Fischer 2000: 134). Unabhängig von den Inhalten erfordert Arbeitsteilung Ko- 
ordination, die Definition von „Kooperationsbeziehungen“ (ebd.) und ist damit eng 
mit dem Kooperationsbegriff verknüpft. Selbstverständlich erfordert Arbeitsteilung 
Aufgaben, welche so strukturiert sind, dass sie eine verteilte Bearbeitung zulassen. In 
der Arbeits- und Organisationspsychologie wird Arbeitsteilung im Sinne einer ökono- 
mischen Aufgabenerledigungsform wiederum als zentrales Argument für Koopera- 
tionen gesehen (vgl. Antoni 1994; Tjosvold et al. 2003). 


2.2.2 Koordinationsmodelle 

Ähnlich wie Kooperation kann auch Koordination in Modellen schematisch abgebil- 
det werden. Dies erfolgt im Folgenden ebenfalls aus differenter wissenschaftlicher 
Perspektive mit dem Anspruch, möglichste viele Facetten von Koordination in zwi- 
schenbetrieblicher Zusammenarbeit einzufangen, um so ein umfangreiches Koordi- 
nationsbild zeichnen zu können. 


2.2.2.1 Koordination aus organisationstheoretischer Perspektive 

Aus organisationstheoretischer Perspektive ist für die Betrachtung von Koordination 
das Verstehen von Arbeitsteilung notwendig. Kooperation erfordert in irgendeiner 
Weise Arbeitsteilung und Arbeitsteilung will koordiniert werden, denn das „Wesen 
geteilter Arbeit ist die Übernahme von Teilfunktionen, Teilhandlungen einer koopera- 
tiven Arbeit/Handlung durch Individuen, welche durch vor allem sprachliche Kom- 
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munikation geregelt wird“ (Giest 2006: 19). Geteilte Arbeit oder Arbeitsteilung ist ein 
»[tlypisches Merkmal moderner Produktionsvorgänge“ (Siebe 2016: 44) und existiert 
in differenten Ebenen. Eine internationale Arbeitsteilung besteht zwischen Staaten, 
welche sich auf unterschiedliche Produkte spezialisieren und diese im internationa- 
len Handeln austauschen. Auf der Ebene der Wirtschaft weist diese verschiedene 
Wirtschaftszweige und Branchen auf. Dies wird als sektorale Arbeitsteilung bezeich- 
net. Weiter kann differenziert werden zwischen- und innerbetrieblicher Arbeitstei- 
lung. Unternehmen, die mehrere Produktionsstandorte haben, lassen ihre Produkte 
arbeitsteilig fertigen, ergo im Rahmen einer zwischenbetrieblichen Arbeitsteilung. 
Unter innerbetrieblicher Arbeitsteilung können die differenten Berufsgruppen (z.B. 
die Berufsgruppe der Ingenieurinnen und Ingenieure) subsummiert und innerhalb 
dieser die verschiedenen Spezialisierungen (2. 8. können Ingenieurinnen und Inge- 
nieure in der technischen Entwicklung oder im Qualitätsmanagement tätig sein) ein- 
geordnet werden (vgl. ebd.: 45). In dieser Ausarbeitung liegt der Fokus auf der zwi- 
schenbetrieblichen Arbeitsteilung. Aus organisationstheoretischer Perspektive wird 
Arbeitsteilung als Methode zur Produktivitätssteigerung eingesetzt. Wird davon aus- 
gegangen, dass ein gewisser Lerneffekt einsetzt, wenn Tätigkeiten häufig wiederholt 
werden, kann gezielte Arbeitsteilung positiv zur Produktivität beitragen. Im Tayloris- 
mus wird davon ausgegangen, dass sich die Produktivität bei immer kleinerer Ar- 
beitsteilung beliebig steigern lässt. Diese Ansicht wurde im Zeitalter der industriellen 
Gruppenfertigung abgelöst von der Überzeugung, dass Tätigkeitszerlegung kostenin- 
tensiv ist und es einen optimalen Grad an Arbeitsteilung gibt. Die Kapitalintensivie- 
rung durch Fixkostendegression, zu welcher es erst kommen kann, wenn Fixkosten 
auf eine größere Produktionsmenge verteilt werden können, ist ein weiterer Aspekt 
der Arbeitsteilung (vgl. ebd.). Diese Merkmale beschreibt Adam Smith im nachfol- 
genden Zitat aus seinem Werk Wealth of Nations: 


„Die Arbeitsteilung dürfte die produktiven Kräfte der Arbeit mehr als alles andere fördern 
und verbessern. [...] Ein Arbeiter, der noch niemals Stecknadeln gemacht hat und auch 
nicht dazu angelernt ist [...], könnte [...] täglich sicherlich keine zwanzig Nadeln herstellen. 
Aber so, wie die Herstellung von Stecknadeln heute betrieben wird |...|, zerfällt sie in eine 
Reihe getrennter Arbeitsgänge, die zumeist zur fachlichen Spezialisierung geführt haben. 
Լ...) Um eine Stecknadel herzustellen, sind somit etwa 18 verschiedene Arbeitsgänge not- 
wendig, die [...] jeweils verschiedene Arbeiter besorgen [...].“ (Smith 2003: 9) 


Smith führt weiter aus, dass er seine Manufaktur gesehen habe, in der pro Beschäf- 
tigte täglich rund 4.800 Nadeln gefertigt wurden. Die Logik der Arbeitsteilung kann 
nach Reichwald und Piller (2009: 64 ff.) mit zwei differenten Konzepten erklärt wer- 
den. Mit dem Konzept der „wissensökonomischen Reife“ nach Dietl (1993), welches 
den Reifegrad der Produktdaten zum Zeitpunkt der Datenübergabe beschreibt und 
empfiehlt, Tätigkeiten so zu bestimmen, dass zwischen ihnen lediglich eine geringe 
Interdependenz besteht. Hohe Interdependenz der Tätigkeiten ist zu vermeiden, da 
hohe Transaktionskosten anfallen, wenn beispielsweise das Wissen schwer artikulier- 
bar ist. Dies kann bei durch Erfahrung erworbenes Wissen der Fall sein (vgl. Reich- 
wald; Piller 2009: 64). Die Tätigkeiten, welche an das Kooperationsunternehmen über- 
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geben werden, weisen idealerweise einen hohen Grad an wissensökonomischer Reife 
auf, d.h. ein ressourcenintensiver Wissenstransfer wird nicht nötig, da die Produkt- 
daten so weit entwickelt sind, dass eine Weiterentwicklung ohne weiteres Wissen 
möglich ist (vgl. ebd.: 64f.). Das Konzept der „sticky information“ (von Hippel 1994) 
bezieht sich auf den Wissenstransfer zwischen Produkthersteller und Kunde. „Stick- 
iness“ definiert von Hippel als „the incremental expenditure required to transfer a 
unit [of information] from one place to another, in a form that can be accessed by the 
recipient. When this expenditure is low, information stickiness is low; when it is high, 
stickiness is high“ (ebd.: 430). Merkmale von Informationen haben dann eine hohe 
Stickiness, wenn z.B. impliziteres Wissen, Spezifität von Informationen, Grad und Art 
der Codierung zum Tragen kommen (vgl. Nelson 1982; Pavitt 1987; Polanyi 1958; Ro- 
senberg 1982). Zudem können Merkmale der/des Informationssuchenden, u.a. 
durch deren/dessen Vorwissen oder Qualifikation, oder in der Kapazität der Informa- 
tionsaufnahme, z.B. durch fehlende Instrumente oder das Fehlen von komplementä- 
ren Informationen (vgl. Cohen; Levinthal 1990), zu einer hohen Stickiness führen. 
Diese beiden Konzepte der Arbeitsteilung legen zwei Prämissen an die Gestaltung der 
Arbeitsteilung nahe: 

« Jede Arbeitsteilung hat eine Datenübergabe oder einen Wissenstransfer zur Vo- 
raussetzung. Tätigkeiten bzw. die Daten, welche an das Kooperationsunterneh- 
men im Rahmen der Arbeitsteilung übertragen werden, sind idealerweise abge- 
schlossen und besitzen somit einen hohen Grad an wissensökonomischer Reife. 
Arbeitsteilung ist das Zerlegen eines Prozesses in Teilaufgaben (vgl. Dietl 1993; 
von Hippel 1990). Die Tätigkeiten bringen (nach dem sticky-information-Ansatz) 
überwiegend implizites Wissen des Kooperationsunternehmens zum Einsatz. 


Die Arbeitsteilung zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen erfolgt idealerweise ab- 
hängig von der Existenz notwendiger Fähigkeiten und (maschineller, (Software) tech- 
nologischer, personeller o.ä. Infrastruktur im Unternehmen. Um die Tätigkeiten, die 
im Rahmen der Arbeitsteilung aufgeteilt werden, zu erhalten, wird der PEP in Teilauf- 
gaben zerlegt. Der PEP wird ursprünglich vom OEM dominiert und dessen Tätigkei- 
ten werden durch das Eingehen einer Kooperation zum Kooperationsunternehmen 
verlagert (vgl. Reichwald; Piller 2009: 66). 

Der Psychologe Wolfgang G. Weber (1999) differenziert als theoretisches Rah- 
menkonstrukt für die Theorie der kollektiven Handlungsregulation verschiedene 
Merkmale einer gemeinsamen Aufgabenorientierung, deren Geltung auf die Arbeitstei- 
lung übertragen werden kann. Nach Weber ist eine gemeinsame Aufgabenorientie- 
rung durch „gemeinsame Einstellungs- und Erlebnismuster“ (ebd.: 206) der Koopera- 
tionsbeteiligten gekennzeichnet, welche nachfolgende Komponenten umfassen: 

a) Ein hohes Maß an „Akzeptanz der gemeinsamen Aufgaben und Verantwortung“ 
(ebd.) für anfallende Tätigkeiten (im Sinne der Übernahme auch unliebsamer 
Tätigkeiten, weil sich die/der Agierende verantwortlich fühlt) ist ein bedeutendes 
Merkmal. 

b) Die Bereitschaft der Agierenden, sich „gegenseitige Unterstützung und Förde- 
rung“ (ebd.) zu geben, „Wissen und Fertigkeiten zu vermitteln“ (ebd.) und „einan- 
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der vor Fehlern und Frustrationen zu bewahren“ (ebd.) sowie sich in das Befin- 
den und die aktuelle Handlungssituation des jeweiligen Kooperationspartners 
hineinzuversetzen“ (ebd.), ergo eine „Perspektivenübernahme“ (ebd.), ist eben- 
falls ein Merkmal für gemeinsame Aufgabenorientierung. 

c) Das Einbringen der eigenen Leistung und das Wahrnehmen, dass die eigene 
Leistung ein „nützlicher Beiträge für ein gemeinsames Produkt“ (ebd.) ist, stellt 
ein weiteres Merkmal dar. Die Nützlichkeit der eigenen Leistung wird idealer- 
weise von den anderen Kooperationsbeteiligten bestätigt werden. 


Für die Förderung der Kooperationsbeteiligten bei der Koordination sind - neben an- 
deren Modellen — Modelle zur Unterstützung der informellen, erfahrungsgeleiteten 
Kooperation (vgl. Bolte; Porschen 2006: 65 ff.; Bolte 2008: 59 ff.; vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.4) und 
zum anderen Modelle des „Commitment-Managements“ (Petersen; Köter 2008: 
246 ff.) denkbar. 


2.2.2.2 Koordination aus arbeitspsychologischer Perspektive 

Kooperation differenziert sich von der bloßen Koordination durch das bewusste, plan- 
volle Herangehen bei der Zusammenarbeit und durch gegenseitige Abstimmungs- 
prozesse. In Kooperationen ebenso wie bei erfolgreichem individuellem Handeln 
sind Orientierung, überlegte Zielsetzung, das Ableiten von Maßnahmen und die Ver- 
arbeitung von Rückmeldungen wichtig (Hacker 1998: 157). Messing und Werani 
schreiben: „Um gemeinsam handeln zu können, müssen sich Subjekte in ihren 
Handlungen koordinieren lernen“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 6). Die Handlungen, Akti- 
vitäten und somit auch die Arbeitsteilung einer Zusammenarbeit müssen zunächst 
koordiniert werden. Die Koordination ist folglich eine Notwendigkeit, damit Zusam- 
menarbeit stattfinden kann. Wenn keine gleichen Kooperationsziele antizipiert wer- 
den und unterschiedliche Interessen oder Motive für eine Zusammenarbeit bestehen, 
kann dies daran liegen, dass die Kooperationsunternehmen in einem Wettbewerbs- 
verhältnis stehen und miteinander konkurrieren. Konkurrenz bei den Kooperations- 
unternehmen kann zum Scheitern der Kooperation führen (vgl. Bierhoff 1998: 21). Im 
Koordinationsverständnis von Malone und Crowston (1994), die Koordination als „the 
act of managing interdependencies between activities performed to achieve a goal“ 
(ebd.: 88) verstehen, stehen gemeinsame Ziele sowie die Interdependenz der Agieren- 
den im Zentrum. Diese Interdependenz tritt bei arbeitsteiliger Zusammenarbeit zwi- 
schen Aktivitäten mehrerer Agierenden auf und ist die Ursache für die Entstehung 
von Koordinationsbedarf (vgl. Bodendorf; Robra-Bissantz 2003: 146; Hertweck 1998: 
28). Koordination wird folglich unumgänglich, wenn Interdependenzen zwischen Ak- 
tivitäten auftreten. Diese Koordination von Zusammenarbeit geschieht im Wesent- 
lichen durch Kommunikation, sei es verbale, nonverbale oder mithilfe von Arbeitsob- 
jekten. Bolten und Porschen (2006) bezeichnen diese Arbeitsobjekte, mit deren Hilfe 
Kommunikation stattfindet, als „Quasi-Akteure“ (ebd.: 60). Messing und Werani er- 
gänzen dies Kommunikationsmittel, indem sie davon ausgehen, dass Kommunika- 
tion auch durch Schreiben oder Zeichnen geschehen kann. Die Koordination von Zu- 
sammenarbeit wird ergo durch Kommunikation ermöglicht. Dies setzt jedoch voraus, 
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dass Kommunikation zwischen den Kooperationsunternehmen überhaupt möglich 
ist. „Koordination erfordert einerseits handelnd, emotional oder sprachlich zum Aus- 
druck fähig zu sein und andererseits zu verstehen“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 6) - eine 
Notwendigkeit, damit Koordination möglich wird. 

Das arbeitspsychologische Kooperationsmodell von Wehner und Kollegen, das 
im Folgenden näher erläutert wird, beschreibt die Koordination von Zusammenarbeit 
prozesshaft und schließt „die Lücke |...| zwischen den sozialpsychologischen Theorien 
der Kooperation [...] und den aus den Betriebs- und Wirtschaftswissenschaften stam- 
menden, strategisch orientierten Kooperationskonzepten“ (Vollmer 2016: 258). Das 
Modell von Wehner und Kollegen (1996) knüpft an das Modell des expansiven Lernens 
von Engeström (1987) an und bezieht sich implizit auf die von Friedrich konzipierte 
„technische Veränderungsaufgabe“ (Weber 1997: 83) sowie auf die ,gemeinsame[n] 
Aktivitäten zur Behebung organisatorischer Probleme“ (ebd.: 83 ք). Darüber hinaus 
erweitert das Modell klassische Ansätze aus der Arbeitspsychologie (vgl. Hacker 1998; 
sowie in jüngerer Zeit Ulrich 2005) durch eine prozessuale Perspektive (vgl. Vollmer 
2016: 257). Dabei rückt es eine spezielle Funktion der Kooperation und Kommunika- 
tion in den Vordergrund, nämlich die Bewältigung „von nicht antizipierte[n], unerwar- 
tete[n] Ereignisse[n] (Störungen) im Arbeitsalltag“ (Wehner et al. 1996: 46), und stellt 
damit eine „makroskopische Analyseperspektive“ (Weber 1997: 84), welche die „Inter- 
dependenz und Interaktion von Arbeitssystemen fokussiert und insbesondere die Re- 
gulierbarkeit auftretender Schwankungen und Störungen untersucht“ (ebd.), dar. Im 
Fokus stehen die interpersonale Kooperation der Kooperationsbeteiligten und deren 
Kommunikation in Form von „Abstimmungs- und Problembewältigungsaktivitäten“ 
(Vollmer 2016: 257) sowie „Entscheidungsprozesse[n]“ (ebd.). In der Betrachtung der 
Kooperation als prozessuales Geschehen und mit dem Fokus auf der Interaktions- 
und Beziehungsebene der Kooperationsbeteiligten hat das Modell ein Alleinstellungs- 
merkmal. Die Autoren gehen davon aus, dass Arbeitspersonen in der betrieblichen 
Lebenswelt eine „initiale Koordiniertheit“ (Wehner etal. 1996: 45) vorfinden, mit der 
ihre sachlichen und hierarchischen Arbeitsbeziehungen geregelt sind (z. B. die Bezie- 
hung zwischen Kaufleuten und Technikerinnen bzw. Technikern oder zwischen Vor- 
gesetzten und Untergebenen). Unerwartete Ereignisse sorgen dafür, dass sich diese 
initiale Koordiniertheit als restaurationsbedürftig (ebd.) erweist und eine „korrektive 
Kooperation“ (ebd.: 46) erforderlich macht. Wenn die Kooperationsbeteiligten dies er- 
kennen und darüber hinaus noch einsehen, dass durch korrektive Handlungen Fehl- 
ursachen nicht grundsätzlich beseitigt werden können, kann durch „expansive Koope- 
ration“ (ebd.) der Entschluss zur Erneuerung der bisherigen Arbeitsorganisation 
getroffen werden. In der Phase der „Ko-Konstruktion“ (ebd.: 47) suchen die Agieren- 
den nach neuen Möglichkeiten der Abstimmung ihrer Arbeitstätigkeit und erproben 
diese. Die abschließende Phase der „remediativen Koordination“ (ebd.: 49) institutio- 
nalisiert dann diese Innovationen in der betrieblichen Arbeitsorganisation. Das Mo- 
dell zeigt, dass es differente Stufen von Koordiniertheit gibt. Idealerweise wird die 
letzte Stufe (remediative Koordination) erreicht, sodass eine Implementierung neuer, 
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innovativer Arbeitsorganisation in den Arbeitsalltag stattfindet. Die nachstehende 
Grafik ist nach der Skizze zum Kooperationsmodell der Autoren erstellt: 


Ko-Konstruktion 


expansive 


Kooperation “<< ABA 


er 
korrektive १ remediative 
Selbstregulation 
Kooperation Koordination 


—— 


Störung 
initiale erneute 


Koordiniertheit a" SET 


Abbildung 8: Arbeitspsychologisches Kooperationsmodell (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach Wehner et al. 
1996: 48) 


Die Autoren fokussieren zwar die erforderliche korrektive Kooperation, also eine Erneu- 
erung oder Optimierung der schon vorhandenen initialen Koordiniertheit, gehen aber 
dennoch davon aus, dass Koordination auch dann erforderlich ist, wenn keine Stö- 
rung vorliegt. Eine „gemeinsame Durchführung von Planungs- und Entscheidungs- 
prozessen, die im ‚Normalzustand‘ eines Arbeitssystems erforderlich sind“ (Weber 
1997: 85), wie beispielsweise Fertigungsfeindisposition oder Personaleinsatzplanung 
oder Ähnliches, können zudem anfallen. In betrieblichen Abläufen haben diese As- 
pekte neben der Störungsbewältigung ebenfalls einen großen Stellenwert. Das Modell 
zeigt, dass die Koordination ein notwendiger Vorgang im laufenden Kooperationspro- 
zess während der Zusammenarbeit ist und ergänzt mit dieser Annahme die im 
Kap. 2.1.2 beschriebenen Kooperationsmodelle. Im Wesentlichen besteht folglich Zu- 
sammenarbeit aus Koordination, wobei die Kooperationsbeteiligten im Idealfall un- 
terschiedliche Stufen der Koordiniertheit, wie es Wehner und Kollegen nennen, durch- 
laufen. Bzgl. der Begrifflichkeiten Kooperation und Koordination und Koordiniertheit 
(ein neuer Begriff) wirft das Modell aber auch Fragen auf, wie z.B. inwiefern sich 
Koordiniertheit zu Koordination und Kooperation zu Koordination abgrenzten lässt. 


2.2.2.3 Koordination aus tätigkeitstheoretischer Perspektive 

Wie in den vorherigen Kapiteln ausführlich beschrieben, werden Kooperationen 
hauptsächlich deshalb gegründet, damit die eigene Handlungsfähigkeit erweitert wer- 
den kann. Aus diesem Grund ist auch die Wahl des Kooperationsunternehmens ein 
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entscheidender Aspekt. Ein geeignetes Unternehmen zeichnet sich durch seine Un- 
terschiedlichkeit, durch andere Fähigkeiten, Qualifikationen oder Ressourcen aus, 
aber auch (Verhaltens-)Merkmale der individuellen Agierenden spielen eine Rolle. 
Gerade diese Unterschiedlichkeit „stimuliert das Zusammenwirken und stiftet Tätig- 
keit, Kultur, den sozialen Verkehr“ (Giest 2006: 15), kann jedoch „nur genutzt werden, 
wenn sie in ein koordiniertes Zusammenwirken verschiedener Individuen einge- 
bracht wird“ (ebd.). Immer wenn ein gemeinsames Ziel, ein Gegenstand, eine Inten- 
tion oder gemeinsame Tätigkeiten angestrebt werden, „entsteht die Notwendigkeit der 
Koordination individueller Tätigkeiten in Hinblick auf das gemeinsame Bedürfnis, 
Ziel und den Gegenstand“ (Giest 2014: 119) und diese Koordination erfolgt über inten- 
tionale Kommunikation. 


„Im Sinne eines Plausibilitätsbeleges stelle man sich ein Musikorchester vor. Nur das 
koordinierte Zusammenwirken der unterschiedlichen Instrumente, bzw. besser der Musi- 
zierenden, stellt den Eigenwert des Orchesters dar. Im Orchester entsteht das musizie- 
rende Gesamtsubjekt dadurch, dass völlig unterschiedliche individuelle Musiker koordi- 
niert mit ihren Instrumenten vor allem ihre Unterschiedlichkeit beim Musizieren 
einbringen, um ein Gesamtkunstwerk — Orchestermusik - gestalten zu können“ (Giest 
2006: 15). 


Es geht ergo um Handlung, welche es auf ein gemeinsames Ziel hin zu koordinieren 
gilt. Handlung unterscheidet sich von Verhalten durch eine Ziel- und Zweckmäßig- 
keit, also durch eine Intention. Intention umfasst Willen und Handlung. Der Sozio- 
loge May Weber nennt es den „subjektiven Sinn“ und Alfred Schütz bezeichnet dies 
als „um-zu-Motiv“. Damit gemeint ist die Absicht als Abgrenzungskriterium der 
Handlung von Verhalten (vgl. Linke et al. 1994: 173; Wright 1974: 85 ff.). Damit sich die 
Intention der Agierenden auf ein gemeinsames Ziel hin ausrichten kann, hat die 
„kommunikative Intention“ (Ungeheuer 1987: 37) der Agierenden aufeinander ge- 
sichert zu sein (vgl. auch Kap. 2.3). 


2.2.2.4 Koordination aus pädagogischer Perspektive 

Berger und Walden betrachten Koordination von Zusammenarbeit aus pädagogischer 
Perspektive und differenzieren Aspekte der Koordination in eine Ziel- und eine In- 
strumentenebene. Die Autoren beschreiben diese Aspekte im Rahmen ihrer Lernort- 
kooperationsforschung. Im Folgenden werden die Grundannahmen dieser Aspekte 
auf den Forschungsgegenstand der Unternehmenskooperationen übertragen und 
ggf. sprachlich leicht abgewandelt. Demnach ergeben sich auf der Koordinationsziel- 
ebene folgende Aspekte (vgl. im Kontext der Lernortkooperationen: Berger; Walden 
1995: 139 ff): 

a) Koordination kann ein Kooperationsverständnis bei den Kooperationsbeteiligten 
entwickeln, das fähig ist, die formale Kooperationsbeziehung zwischen den Agie- 
renden zu verstärken. Angestrebt werden kann ein methodisches Kooperations- 
verständnis (vgl. Kap. 2.1.2.5) bei den Agierenden, da die Kooperation vor Ort 
oder via Telefonate von den Agierenden selbst zu leisten ist und deshalb idealer- 
weise ein entsprechendes Verständnis bei jedem einzelnen vorhanden ist (vgl. im 
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Kontext der Lernortkooperationen: Pätzold etal. 1995: 31). Das Kooperationsver- 
ständnis der Agierenden ist ein komplexes Phänomen, das zweifelsohne nicht 
durch einfache Maßnahmen angepasst oder gar durch Vorschriften „erzwungen“ 
(Berger; Walden 1995: 141) werden kann. 

Um eine nachhaltige Kooperationsbeziehung aufzubauen und Kommunika- 
tionsstörungen zu verhindern, können die informellen Beziehungen zwischen 
den Agierenden durch das Abbauen von Vorurteilen verstärkt werden (vgl. ebd.: 
139). Auch dieses Ziel kann durch Koordination erreicht werden. 

Durch Koordination können Formen der Zusammenarbeit geschaffen werden, 
wie beispielsweise durch das Etablieren von u.a. Arbeitskreisen, Ausschüssen, 
Gremien oder Ähnliches als Möglichkeit zur Kontaktherstellung. Aber auch das 
Erarbeiten, Abstimmen und Verbreiten von Arbeitsprozessen stellt ein Koordina- 
tionsziel dar. Gegenstand dieser Zusammenkünfte sind weniger „Kooperation 
um der Kooperation willen“ (ebd.). Dies könne durch gemeinsame Projekte oder 
Besuche erfolgen. 


Auf Instrumentenebene, ergo Instrumente, welche zu den oben genannten Zielen 
führen können, werden von den Autoren folgende Aspekte genannt: 


a) 


छ 
~ 


A 
— 


Die Autoren nennen Normen als Stellschraube, weisen jedoch unmittelbar darauf 
hin, dass „die Möglichkeit, durch Normen direkt zu einer Intensivierung der [...] 
[K]ooperation zu gelangen, als sehr begrenzt“ (ebd.: 141) einzustufen ist. Recht- 
liche Rahmenbedingungen seien eine effektivere Stellschraube. Die Kooperation 
ist offiziell zu thematisieren und im Zuge dessen von den Unternehmen aus zu 
gestalten und umzusetzen. Ein Machtgefälle zwischen Kooperationsunterneh- 
men ist aufzulösen. 

Appelle seien „angemessener“ (ebd.), als Normen und entfalten ihre Wirksamkeit 
durch argumentativ qualitative Inhalte sowie durch das Verwenden von Empfän- 
germerkmalen (Selbstbild, soziale Umfeld), wobei der Empfänger selbstver- 
ständlich zu erreichen ist (vgl. Wiswede 1981). Inhalt sind die Bedürfnisse der 
Agierenden sowie die Problemlagen der Zusammenarbeit. Durch „wissenschaft- 
lich abgestützte[...] und praxisbezogene[...] (Berger; Walden 1995: 141) Zusam- 
menarbeitsmodelle können diese Apelle abgesetzt werden. Auch an dieser Stelle 
weisen die Autoren darauf hin, dass die Wirkung von Apellen dennoch begrenzt 
ist und andere Instrumente, welche unmittelbaren Einfluss auf die Zusammen- 
arbeit haben, hinzuzukommen haben. 

Aber auch Apelle alleine sind nicht ausreichend, weshalb Institutionen geschaf- 
fen werden, welche „eine systematische und kontinuierliche Aufbereitung von 
Themen und Aspekten, die eine Zusammenarbeit |...) erfordern“ (ebd.: 142), zur 
Aufgabe haben. 


Des Weiteren weisen die Autoren darauf hin, dass die Weiterentwicklung oder Inten- 
sivierung von Kooperation durch Koordination prozessual gedacht werden muss und 
einen ständigen Lernprozess darstellt, „der nicht auf ein von vornherein festzulegen- 
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des und genau zu beschreibendes Resultat führt“ (ebd.). Dies bedeutet folglich, dass 
Kooperationsziele aus pädagogischer Perspektive (im Kontext von Lernortkooperatio- 
nen bzgl. Lernprozessen) nicht antizipiert werden können. Die Ziele von Unterneh- 
menskooperationen sind jedoch, wie zuvor ausführlich beschrieben, von den Agie- 
renden gemeinsam (sic!) zu antizipieren. 

Aus wirtschaftspädagogischer Perspektive beschreiben Euler und Hahn (2014) 
Koordinationsmechanismen in der Gestaltung sozialer Beziehungen, deren Art 
„einen zentralen Einfluss auf das Wohlbefinden der Partner“ und „auf deren Leis- 
tungsfähigkeit“ (ebd.: 436) hat. 

Die Beziehungsentwicklung sei „ein Prozess, in dem vorgegebene Regeln zur 
Diskussion gestellt werden und sich neue herausbilden können. Häufig wird eine 
soziale Beziehung über einen Kernbegriff erfasst, der zugleich das Handeln der Kom- 
munikationspartner koordiniert“ (ebd.). 

Die nachstehende Abbildung zeigt nach Euler und Hahn, welche Koordinations- 
mechanismen soziale Beziehungen gestalten können. 


Soziale Beziehung 


Ս 


Koordinationsmechanismen 
— ब्यान बा ndividuelle Fähigkeit | Interaktion 


१ լ 


Macht Charisma Vertrauen/Respekt Nutzenkalkül 


Abbildung 9: Koordinationsmechanismen in der Gestaltung sozialer Beziehungen (Quelle: eigene Darstel- 
lung nach Euler; Hahn 2014: 437) 


Macht bezeichnet Weber als „Chance, innerhalb einer sozialen Beziehung den eige- 
nen Willen auch gegen Widerstreben durchzusetzen“ (Weber 1956: 28). Macht beruht 
auf Autorität, die jemandem verliehen wird und die Möglichkeit mit sich bringt, Sank- 
tionen zu verteilen. Charisma dagegen basiert auf einer individuellen, außergewöhn- 
lichen Eigenschaft, wie körperliche Attraktivität, intellektuelle Fähigkeit, Tugend oder 
Ehrlichkeit. Auch Charisma kann zu einer Machtquelle werden (z.B. bei politische 
Führungsfiguren), doch ist da zu prüfen, ob diese Personen gegen Widerstände ihren 
Willen durchsetzen können. Vertrauen und Respekt bezeichnen eine Beziehungsform, 
bei welcher ohne Prüfung den Aussagen der Gesprächsbeteiligten getraut wird. Res- 
pekt sieht Sennett dann als gegeben, wenn die Bedürfnisse eines anderen Menschen 
ernst genommen werden, auf diese eingegangen wird und die Gegenwart des ande- 
ren Menschen einen Unterschied macht (vgl. Sennett 2003: 51f.). In einer Austausch- 
beziehung ist Nutzen charakteristisch, denn beide Seiten investieren in die Beziehung 
und wollen dann auch eine Gegenleistung (vgl. Euler; Hahn 2014: 437). „Während die 
beiden erstgenannten Koordinationsmechanismen“ die/den Kooperationsbeteiligten 
„in den Vordergrund stellfen], betonen die beiden letztgenannten die Interkationen 
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zwischen“ den Kooperationsbeteiligten. „Insgesamt ergibt sich auf diese Weise eine 
Typologie, um die Beziehung zwischen den Interaktionsakteuren zu beschreiben. Sie 
sagt jedoch noch nichts über deren empirische Ausprägung in der didaktischen Praxis 
aus“ (ebd.: 437 Է). 


2.3 Zwischenmenschliche Kommunikation im Kontext 
kooperativen Handelns 


In den bisherigen Ausführungen ist immer wieder das Stichwort Kommunikation ge- 
fallen. Kommunikation ist für Zusammenarbeit erforderlich, kann mit kooperativem 
Handeln gleichgesetzt werden und ist ein Koordinationsmechanismus. In diesem Ka- 
pitel wird die Aufmerksamkeit ganz auf Kommunikation gelenkt unter der Fragestel- 
lung nach dem Maß an Einfluss, welchen Kommunikation im Kooperationskonstrukt 
hat. Dazu wird zunächst der Kommunikationsbegriff definiert und als Instrument 
(vgl. Kap.2.3.1.1), als Mechanismus (vgl. Kap.2.3.1.2) und als Interaktion (vgl. 
Kap. 2.3.1.3) erörtert. Welche Rolle Kommunikation unter dem Aspekt der Koordina- 
tion beigemessen wird, wird in Kap. 2.3.2.1 behandelt und unter dem Aspekt der Spra- 
che in Kap. 2.3.2.2. Anschließend wird das Kommunikationskonzept der Interkulturel- 
len Kommunikation und der Interkulturellen Wirtschaftskommunikation (IWK) (vgl. 
Kap. 2.3.3) aufgezeigt. Kommunikation ist mehr als nur Sprache, kann formell oder 
informell stattfinden, wird von Kultur beeinflusst und ist auf Kooperation bezogen. 
Kommunikation ist eng mit den anderen Begriffen (Kooperation und Koordination 
verbunden) - in besonderer Weise ist der Begriff allerdings mit dem Kulturbegriff 
konnotiert. 

In einer interkulturellen Kooperation wird das Verstehen der Kooperationsbetei- 
ligten erschwert, zum einen durch unterschiedliche Muttersprachen, zum anderen 
durch unterschiedliche kulturelle Lebenswelten (vgl. Bolten 2018: 113 ff.). Das Finden 
eines „geteilte[fn] Wissensfundus“ (Bolte; Porschen 2006: 14), der für das Verstehen 
wichtig ist, wird daher erschwert. Dies führt zu der Frage, wie interkulturelles koope- 
ratives Handeln gestaltet sein kann, damit Verstehen zwischen den Kooperationsbetei- 
ligten möglich ist. Um auf diese Frage eine Antwort zu finden, muss zunächst der 
Begriff des interkulturellen Handelns terminologisch eingegrenzt werden. Dazu ist es 
unverzichtbar, den Multikulturalitätsbegriff zu definieren und von dem Begriff der 
Interkulturalität abzugrenzen — oder mindestens den Versuch dazu zu wagen. An- 
schließend werden die drei Stufen von Multikulturalität nach Bolten erläutert und 
Rückschlüsse auf den Untersuchungsgegenstand gezogen. Eindeutig werden die Be- 
griffe Multikulturalität und Interkulturalität in der Literatur definitorisch nicht unter- 
schieden. Da ohne definitorische Abgrenzung jedoch keine Arbeit mit diesem Begriff 
möglich ist, wird im Folgenden eine Unterscheidung festgelegt. Dazu kann die ety- 
mologische Bedeutung der Wörter betrachtet werden (vgl. Kap. 2.3.1.2). Wenn die 
Annahme der drei Stufen von Multikulturalität (vgl. ebd.) auf eine Kooperation über- 
tragen wird, dann bezeichnet Interkulturalität das tatsächliche Kooperieren der Ko- 
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operationsbeteiligten, während (die erste Stufe von) Multikulturalität das Nebeneinan- 
der-Existieren oder -Arbeiten beschreibt, vergleichbar mit der Situation in einer 
Kollaboration. 


2.3.1 Kommunikationsbegriffe 

Mit der Kommunikation und deren funktionalen, inhaltlichen oder verhaltenswissen- 
schaftlichen Aspekten beschäftigen sich ganz unterschiedliche Disziplinen (vgl. Bol- 
ten 2018: 11). Dies erschwert das Finden einer einheitlichen Definition. Bereits in den 
70er-Jahren sammelt Merten (1977: 29) verschiedene Definitionen von Kommunika- 
tion?®. Das Begriffsverständnis von Kommunikation differiert dabei deutlich: Während 
im Duden (2010: 554) mit „Verständigung untereinander, Umgang, Verkehr, Verbin- 
dung, Zusammenhang“ Kommunikation definiert wird, betrachtet Maser (1971 zit. n. 
Merten 1977: 174) den Begriff als „Transport von Mitteilungen“. Das lateinische Wort 
communicare bedeutet Verbindung und Mitteilung, woraus geschlossen werden kann, 
dass Kommunikation kein lineares Vorgehen ist. Bergsdorf (1971 zit. n. Merten 1977: 
168) sieht Kommunikation als den „Prozeß des inter-individuellen Mitteilens von In- 
formationen, Ideen und Haltungen, für den einerseits die Interdependenz in der Be- 
ziehung der Gesprächsbeteiligten und andererseits die Benutzung von Symbolen al- 
ler Arten als Vehikel für die Übermittlung der Inhalte charakteristisch ist“. Luhmann 
(1984: 194 ff.) definiert den Begriff als dreifachen Selektionsprozess, in dem „[djie erste 
Bezeichnung [...] die Selektivität der Information selbst [meint], die zweite die Selek- 
tion ihrer Mitteilung, die dritte die Erfolgserwartung, die Erwartung einer Annah- 
meselektion“. Meggle (1997: 5) betont das Handeln und sieht Kommunikation als 
„Handeln. Kommunikationstheorien sind spezielle Handlungstheorien“. Ähnlich be- 
trachtet es auch Gerbner (1966 zit. n. Merten 1977: 171): „Communication is social in- 
teraction through symbols and message systems“. 

Eine einheitliche Definition des Phänomens Kommunikation oder eine Erklärung 
zu diesen Definitionen wird in dieser Ausarbeitung nicht angestrebt, es wird jedoch 
versucht, eine Arbeitsdefinition für Kommunikation zu finden. Dafür muss erörtert 
werden, ob ein enges oder weites Kommunikationsverständnis eingenommen wird. 
Ungeheuer (1987: 34) nimmt ein enges Kommunikationsverständnis ein und definiert 
Kommunikation als eine symbolische, soziale Interaktion zwischen Menschen, wobei 
diese sich entweder symmetrisch, ergo gleichwertig oder von gleicher Autorität, oder 
asymmetrisch gegenüberstehen. Die Interagierenden handeln sowohl intentional, es 
handelt sich ergo nicht um eine einseitige Kommunikation, als auch sozial, d.h. auf 
die Gesprächsbeteiligten ausgerichtet, mit dem Ziel, eine intersubjektive Verständi- 
gung zu erreichen. Diese enge Kommunikationsdefinition verdeutlicht automatisch 
die Problematik: Diese Definition setzt voraus, dass die Interagierenden verstehen 
wollen und verstanden werden wollen. Die Definition macht deutlich, dass Kommu- 
nikation das Handeln der Agierenden voraussetzt. Weiter setzt sie die Fähigkeit vo- 
raus, sich mitteilen und verstehen zu können, und das indem ein gemeinsames Zei- 


30 Eine ausführliche Übersicht über verschiedene Definitionen von Kommunikation ist u.a. bei Merten (1977: 167 ff.) nachzu- 
lesen. 
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chensystem genutzt wird, denn Kommunikation erfolgt über ein Zeichensystem, wie 
Signale, Symbole als Bedeutungsträger, welche durch Codierung ihre Bedeutung er- 
langen. Zur Decodierung muss der Empfänger zur erfolgreichen Kommunikation fä- 
hig sein und das ist er nur dann, wenn gemeinsame „Erlebnisdimensionen“ (Burk- 
hart 1995: 52) vorhanden sind. Die Problematik dieses dialogisch-pragmatischen 
Kommunikationsverständnisses?! liegt darin, dass sich Interagierende „in ihrem ge- 
genseitigen Verhalten aneinander orientieren und sich auch gegenseitig wahrneh- 
men können“ (Jäckel 1995: 463). 

Wollen sich die Agierenden nicht verstehen, wollen sie nicht verstanden werden 
oder können sich aufgrund fehlender Fähigkeiten (z.B. mangelnde (Fremd-)Spra- 
ch(en)kenntnisse) nicht verstehen, könnte Kommunikation und damit auch koopera- 
tives Handeln weder gelingen noch erfolgreich sein??. Es ist jedoch zu beobachten, 
dass Kommunikation auch dann stattfinden kann, wenn eine dieser Voraussetzungen 
nicht zutrifft. Wichtig festzuhalten bleibt, dass für Kommunikation der Sender so sen- 
det, dass der Empfänger erkennt, dass die Mitteilung an ihn gerichtet ist, und dass der 
Sender nicht nur intendiert, dass der Empfänger etwas Bestimmtes versteht. Sender- 
und Empfängeraktivitäten gilt es folglich zu koordinieren, weswegen Grice Kooperati- 
onsprinzipe und -maximen formuliert (vgl. Kap. 2.3.1.3). Ein Beispiel für eine weite 
Kommunikationsdefinition von Burkart (2002: 26), geht davon aus, dass jeder kom- 
munikativ Handelnde?? deswegen kommuniziert, weil er auf das „konstante Ziel der 
Veränderung“ hinsteuert, das ‚variable Ziel der Realisierung von Interessen“, und 
nicht, weil er „um des Kommunizierens willen“ kommuniziert. Auch nach Watzla- 
wick ist „nicht nur Sprache, sondern alles Verhalten Kommunikation“ (1969: 23), 
denn der Mensch kann nicht nicht kommunizieren (vgl. Watzlawicks Axiom). Ein 
Großteil der Bedeutungsübermittlungen ist nicht verbal, sondern para- und v.a. non- 
verbal. 

In dieser Arbeit wird Kommunikation mit kooperativem Handeln gleichgesetzt. 
Es wird die interpersonale Kommunikation, welche der etymologischen Bedeutung 
des Begriffs entspricht, betrachtet. Denn die rein mathematisch-technische Sicht der 
Datenübermittlung ist nicht im Ansatz ausreichend zur Beschreibung der Komplexi- 
tät, die mit dem Kommunikationsbegriff einhergeht. Kommunikation wird als rezi- 
proker, wechselseitiger Austausch von Meinungen, Ideen oder Einstellungen verstan- 
den, wobei in einer Kommunikationsinteraktion etwas Gemeinsames hergestellt 
wird. Kommunikationsbeteiligte können gleichzeitig Sender und Empfänger sein. 
Eine kommunikative Botschaft hat immer mehrere Ebenen, Aspekte und Ziele, die in 
unterschiedlichen Kommunikationsmodellen mit diversen Annahmen beschrieben 
werden (vgl. Kap. 2.3.1.1). 


31 Watzlawick (1969: 22) definiert Pragmatik als „die verhaltensmäßigen Wirkungen der Kommunikation“. 

32 Grundsätzlich kann zwischen einer gelungenen und erfolgreichen Kommunikation abgestuft werden. Während gelungene 
Kommunikation bedeutet, dass der Hörer den Sender oder Sprecher verstanden hat, ist mit erfolgreicher Kommunikation 
gemeint, dass der Hörer nicht nur verstanden, sondern auch akzeptiert hat (vgl. Liedtke 1987: 128 ff.). 

33 Handlungen unterscheiden sich von Verhalten durch ihre Ziel- und Zweckmifigkeit. Mehr zu Intention in Kap. 2.1.2.4. 
Kooperatives Handeln ist jedoch noch nicht Kooperation, denn Kooperation erfordert u.a. ein gemeinsames Ziel, ein 
Rahmenkonstrukt, in dem die Kooperation stattfindet, einen Kooperationsvertrag, ein Kooperationsunternehmen sowie 
Koordination. 
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2.3.1.1 Kommunikationsmodelle 

Kommunikationsebenen werden in ganz differenten Kommunikationsmodellen dar- 
gestellt. Für diese Arbeit werden v.a. psychologische Kommunikationsmodelle be- 
trachtet. Nicht-psychologische Kooperationsmodelle sind häufig interdisziplinärer Art 
und nähern sich dem Kommunikationsphänomen, indem Ideen unterschiedlicher 
wissenschaftlicher Disziplinen integriert werden. Diese Vorgehensweise geniert eine 
umfassende Perspektive auf den Begriff, da eine Disziplin immer auch einen einge- 
schränkten und differenzierten Blick aufeinen Forschungsgegentand hat. Psychologi- 
sche Kommunikationsmodelle können nach der wissenschaftlichen Tradition, Kom- 
plexität sowie ihrer inhaltlichen Schwerpunktsetzung differenziert werden, wie 
Krauss und Fussel nach intensiver Recherche kategorisiert haben, aber allen gemein- 
sam ist die Annahme der Vermittlung einer Nachricht von einer Person zu einer an- 
deren. Krauss und Fussel differenzieren folgende Modelle (vgl. Krauss; Fussel 1996): 
Encoder-Decoder-Modelle, w.z.B. das Kommunikationsmodell von Shannon und 
Weaver (1949), Intentionsorientierte Modelle, w.z.B. die Maximen nach Grice (1975; 
vgl. Kap. 2.3.1), Perspektivenübernahmemodelle, w.z.B. die Regeln für gelingende 
Kommunikation nach Rogers, sowie Dialogmodelle, w. 2. 8. das Kommunikationsmo- 
dell von Watzlawick (1. Aufl.: 1969). 

Encoder-Decoder-Modelle versuchen Antworten auf die Frage zu finden, wie Bot- 
schaften verschlüsselt, übertragen, entschlüsselt und effizient ausgetauscht werden 
und was dabei als Störquellen fungieren könnte. Die Annahme, welche diesen Model- 
len zugrunde liegt, ist die, dass Kommunikation ein Prozess ist, bei welchem innere 
Repräsentation mithilfe eines Codes (z.B. des der Sprache) verschlüsselt werden 
(=Encodierung), und der verschlüsselte Code wird über den Kommunikationskanal 
zu den Adressierten der Botschaft geleitet. Der Adressat muss die Botschaft wieder 
entschlüsseln oder decodieren. Das klassische, bekannte sog. Transmissionsmodell 
als Kommunikationsmodell der Mathematiker und Telekommunikationsspezialisten 
Shannon und Weaver (1949) wird hier nicht herangezogen, da es nicht die Bedeutung 
der Nachricht behandelt, sondern lediglich die technische Übertragung und den Emp- 
fang einer Nachricht. Shannon und Weaver verstehen unter Kommunikation den rei- 
nen nachrichtentechnischen Austausch bzw. die Übertragung von Informationen 
zwischen Systemen. Ihr Modell beruht auf der Annahme, dass Kommunikation aus 
sechs Elementen besteht und Kommunikationsstörungen auf das Fehlen einer oder 
mehrerer dieser Elemente zurückzuführen sind: Ausgangspunkt ist die Informations- 
quelle des Senders, mithilfe eines Sendegeräts (Codierer) wird die Nachricht übermittelt 
in Form von Signalen, welche über einen speziellen Kanal übertragen werden und 
vom Empfänger mithilfe eines Empfangsgeräts zum Decodieren aufgenommen und ent- 
schlüsselt werden. Dieser Kommunikationsprozess ist durch Geräusche (technische 
Komplikation), durch Sprache oder Übersetzung (Decodieren der Signale) oder durch 
Kultur (vgl. Kap. 2.4) Störungen ausgesetzt. Shannons und Weavers Kommunikations- 
modell ist ausgesprochen statisch und einseitig (nur vom Sender zum Empfänger) 
gedacht und beachtet in keiner Weise den Inhalt oder die Bedeutung der Nachricht. 
Auch differenziert das Modell nicht, was genau oder wie viel der Empfänger versteht, 
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sondern fokussiert ausschließlich die technischen Anforderungen an Kommunika- 
tion. Aus diesen Gründen lässt es wenig Rückschlüsse auf eine gelingende Gestaltung 
von Kommunikationsprozessen zu, weshalb es in dieser Arbeit nicht weiter betrachtet 
wird. 

Ein anderes, weit verbreitetes Kommunikationsmodell, das unter Encoder-Deco- 
der-Modelle subsumiert werden kann, ist das Modell der zwischenmenschlichen 
Kommunikation der vier Seiten einer Nachricht des Psychologen Schulz von Thun 
(vgl. u.a. Schulz von Thun 2010). Das Modell greift das Konzept von Watzlawick auf, 
nach welchem Nachrichten eine Sach- und eine Beziehungsebene haben. Das Modell, 
welches sich auf Kommunikationsstörungen fokussiert, baut auf der Annahme auf, 
dass jede Nachricht zwischenmenschlicher Kommunikation von den vier Seiten be- 
trachtet werden kann: Sachaspekt (Annahme: „Wie kann ich Sachverhalte klar und 
verständlich mitteilen?“ (ebd.: 13)), Beziehungsaspekt (Annahme: „Wie behandle ich 
meine Mitmenschen durch die Art meiner Kommunikation?“ (ebd.)), Selbstoffenba- 
rungsaspekt (Annahme: „Wenn einer etwas von sich gibt, gibt er auch etwas von sich“ 
(ebd.: 14, Herv. i. 0.)) und Appellaspekt (Annahme: „Wenn einer etwas von sich gibt, 
will er [...] etwas bewirken“ (ebd.)). Dieses Modell ist aus der Sicht des Senders einer 
Nachricht. Schulz von Thun bezieht aber auch den Empfänger mit ein - in seinem 
Vierohrenmodell des Empfängers mit der Annahme, dass jeder Empfänger „prinzi- 
piell die freie Auswahl [hat], auf welche Seite der Nachricht er reagieren will“ (ebd.: 
45). Der Empfänger kann demnach auf den Sachinhalt („Nimmt die Sachinformation 
zur Kenntnis und bittet [ggf.] um weitere Sachinformationen“ (ebd.)), auf die Selbstof- 
fenbarung, auf die Beziehungsebene oder auf die appellhafte Seite einer Nachricht 
reagieren. Auf diesen vier Seiten können jeweils Dissonanzen entstehen und die 
Kommunikation stören. Der Autor gibt deshalb einige Lösungswege an die Hand, 
nach welchen kommuniziert wird, um so zu vermeiden, dass der Empfänger die 
Nachricht unglücklich aufnimmt und sich beispielsweise angegriffen fühlt. Gleich- 
zeitig warnt er selbst vor einer neuen Entfremdung durch eine „Verwissenschaft- 
lichung des menschlichen Umgangs“ (ebd.: 255) und sieht einen Lösungsansatz da- 
für — genau wie Watzlawick (vgl. Watzlawick etal. 2000) - in der sog. expliziten 
Metakommunikation (vgl. ebd.: 918.), durch welche weniger eine wissenschaftlich-dis- 
tanzierende Rolle einzunehmen ist, als vielmehr „ein[...] vertiefte[r] Einblick in die 
eigene Innenwelt und den Mut zur Selbstoffenbarung“ (ebd.) gewagt wird. Metakom- 
munikation ist folglich die Kommunikation über die Kommunikation. Kritisiert 
werden können die banalen Beispiele und auch Abbildungen, der fehlende Kommu- 
nikationsbegriff, welcher seinem Modell zugrunde gelegt wird, und die fehlende Er- 
läuterung der Grundlagen des Verstehens, denn er setzt Verstehen als menschliche 
Gegebenheit einfach voraus. Seine Ausführungen erläutern nicht den konkreten 
Kommunikationsprozess. Die Abbildungen implizieren, dass bei jeder Nachricht alle 
vier Seiten gesendet und mit allen vier Ohren empfangen werden. Dem ist jedoch 
nicht so, was zu den genannten Kommunikationsstörungen führen kann und bei wei- 
teren Überlegungen mitzudenken ist. 
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Die zweite Kategorie der psychologischen Kommunikationsmodelle sind nach 
Kraus und Fussel die intentionsorientierten Modelle. Im Fokus liegt hier die Frage- 
stellung, wie ein Sender erreichen kann, dass der Empfänger das Gemeinte wirklich 
versteht, und wie Einigkeit über das Gesagt erzielt werden kann. Die Absicht des 
Kommunizierenden wird beleuchtet und dadurch versucht, Antworten zu finden, wie 
Kommunikation gelingen kann’. Auch Perspektivenübernahmembodelle analysieren, 
wie sich Personen, die in einem Kommunikationsprozess miteinander stehen, besser 
verstehen können, und versuchen Antworten zu finden, wie sich Menschen in die 
Situation der anderen hineinversetzen, damit sie diese besser verstehen können’. 
Dialogmodelle beschäftigen sich damit, wie eine gemeinsame Wirklichkeit zwischen 
den an einem Kommunikationsprozess Beteiligten konstruiert wird?®. 

Nach der Analyse differenter Definitionen des Kommunikationsbegriffes können 
drei Kommunikationsebenen ausgemacht werden, welche zu methodischen Zwecken 
dienen können (vgl. Bolten 2018: 12). Die folgende Abbildung zeigt die drei Analyse- 
perspektiven (beziehungsorientierte, informationstechnologische und inhaltsbezo- 
gene Kommunikation) für Kommunikationsprozesse nach Bolten (2018: 12; vgl. 


Informations- 


Beziehungsorientiert | 
i technologisch 


Inhaltsbezogen 


Abbildung 10: Analyseperspektiven für Kommunikationsprozesse (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach Bolten 
2018:12) 


34 Bekannt ist sind hier die Konversationsmaximen von Grice (1975). Mehr dazu in Kap. 2.3.1.3. 

35 Rogers’ (1991) Regeln für gelingende Kommunikation sind diesen Modellen zuzuordnen. Diese Regeln sind aus Rogers’ 
Ansatz zur klientenzentrierten Gesprächspsychotherapie abgeleitet und werden in Kap. 2.3.1.3 kurz erläutert. 

36 Watzlawicks Axiome sind ein Dialog-Modell. Watzlawicks (1. Aufl.: 1969) ebenso psychologisches Kommunikationsmodell 
ist zirkulär, dynamisch und interaktiv und es bezieht den psychologischen Prozess von Kommunikation mit ein, indem der 
Autor die Position einnimmt, dass es bei menschlicher Kommunikation nicht nur auf sachlichen Austausch von Informa- 
tionen ankommt, sondern auch auf die Interessensgeleitetheit von Sendern und Empfängern. Das Modell baut auf den 
fünf Regeln menschlicher Kommunikation auf: 1. Axiom zur Unmöglichkeit, nicht zu kommunizieren, 2. Axiom zum In- 
halts- und Beziehungsaspekt von Kommunikation, 3. Axiom zur Interpunktion von Ereignisfolgen, 4. Axiom zu digitaler 
versus analoger Kommunikation und 5. Axiom zu symmetrischer versus komplementärer Kommunikation. Diese Axiome 
beschreiben, was Kommunikation ausmacht. Kommunikationsstörungen entstehen dann, wenn gegen eines dieser 
Axiome verstoßen wird. 
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Abb. 10). In dieser Ausarbeitung kann auf keiner dieser drei Kommunikationsebenen 
(Was? Wie? Wozu?) verzichtet werden, weshalb das zugrunde liegende Verständnis 
ein weites Kommunikationsverständnis ist. Kommunikation wird ergo als „Zusam- 
menspiel von Informationen, Mitteilungen und Verstehen“ (Bolton 2018: 12) verstan- 
den. 


2.3.1.2 Kommunikation als Interaktion der Agierenden 
Für ein Kommunikationsverständnis von Kommunikation als Interaktion entfernt 
sich der Kommunikationsbegriff von der rein technischen Perspektive der Datenüber- 
mittlung (vgl. z.B. Definition von Maser 1971). Das Phänomen Kommunikation kann 
als „symmetrisch strukturierter Prozeß“ (Shi 2003: 10) betrachtet werden. Kommuni- 
kation wird dann als Interaktions- und Verständigungsprozess betrachtet. Bei solch 
einem Prozess geht es allerdings nicht darum, dass „einer einem anderen etwas Ferti- 
ges übermittelt und dieser das Übermittelte einfach nur aufgreift oder auch zurück- 
weist“ (Hartung 1991: 241), sondern es geht um einen „wechselseitigen Austausch von 
Informationen, Meinungen, Ideen und Einstellungen“ (Shi 2003: 10, Bezugnehmend 
auf Hartung 1991) sowie um das „äußerlich sichtbare, konkrete Aufeinanderwirken 
der Individuen innerhalb eines gemeinsamen raum-zeitlichen Bezugsystems“ (Har- 
tung 1991: 241). Kommunikation als Interaktion meint jedoch nicht, „dass diese|...] 
nur in Formen der Kooperation manifestiert wird; ebenso wenig ist ausgeschlossen, 
daß interagierende Teilnehmer Täuschungsversuche unternehmen oder daß sie Miß- 
verständnissen unterliegen“ (ebd.). Kommunizierende Personen können gleichzeitig 
Sender und Empfänger sein, wobei beide Gesprächsbeteiligte etwas Gemeinsames 
entwickeln - einen Text oder eine bestimmte überindividuelle Sichtweise zu einem 
bestimmten Gegenstand (vgl. ebd.). Diese Perspektive von Kommunikation entspricht 
deren etymologischer Bedeutung, denn der lateinische Wortstamm communicare hat 
drei Hauptbedeutungen (vgl. Duden 2012, Stichwort communicare): 

° etwas gemeinsam machen; 

° etwas mit jemandem teilen; 

e mitjemandem etwas besprechen. 


Zwischenmenschliches Kommunizieren ist folglich zu verstehen als (aktive) intentio- 
nal-emotional bedingte und situativ eingebettete Interaktion zwischen Menschen zur 
reziproken Bedeutungsvermittlung und Verständigung und zum Erreichen indivi- 
dueller und kollektiver Ziele (vgl. Burkart 2002: 61). Die hier verwendete Definition 
grenzt sich von einem rein technischen Verständnis von Kommunikation ab, das v.a. 
in der Wirtschaftsinformatik Verwendung findet (vgl. Fleischmann etal. 2011: 231). 
Auf der anderen Seite grenzt sich dieses Kommunikationsverständnis von einem in- 
stitutionsökonomischen Verständnis ab, das v.a. in der Betriebswirtschaftslehre Ver- 
wendung findet. In dieser Arbeit geht es um das Kommunizieren als menschliches 
Handeln als zwischenmenschliche Interaktion. Kommunikation steht dabei in einem 
Spannungsverhältnis zwischen dem Individuum und den anderen (vgl. Sender-Emp- 
fänger-Modell in Kap. 2.3.1.1). 
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Kommunikation kann demzufolge als (zwischenmenschliche) Interaktion verstan- 
den werden, dann es geht die Vorstellung über eine reine technische Informations- 
übertragung hinaus (vgl. Kommunikationsdefinition Maser 1971). Ein Kommunikati- 
onsverständnis als zwischenmenschliche Interaktion, als menschliches Handeln ist 
Grundlage dieser Arbeit. Kommunikation als Interaktion meint dabei einen rezipro- 
ken Informations-, Meinungs-, Ideen- oder Einstellungsaustausch (vgl. Hartung 1991) 
und betrachtet kommunizierende Agierende gleichzeitig als Sender und Empfänger. 
Kommunikation kann auch als Instrument (vgl. Kap. 2.3.1.3) verstanden werden, mit 
dessen Hilfe Koordination stattfindet bzw. kann Koordination ohne Kommunikation 
nicht gelingen. 


2.3.1.3 Kommunikation als Instrument der Koordination 

Kommunikation ist nicht nur Interaktion zwischen Individuen, sondern das Instru- 
ment, mit welchem Koordination erfolgt. Ohne Kommunikation hat Koordination 
kein Medium und wird nicht gelingen, da Koordination nicht ohne Kommunikation 
stattfinden kann. Damit durch Kommunikation Koordination stattfinden kann, ist das 
Sich-Verstehen der Agierenden Voraussetzung (vgl. Fischer; Röben 2011: 7; Waibel 
2002: 77 f£.). Folgendes Modell beschreibt, wie kommuniziert werden kann, damit das 
Sich-Verstehen gewährleistet ist: 

Das Grice’ sche Theorie des Meinens analysiert Mitteilungsintentionen durch die 
Fokussierung auf die Senderintension (vgl. Grice 1989: 86 ff.; 1993: 16 ff.). Die Maxi- 
men der Kommunikation nach Grice (1975) sind ein intentionsorientiertes Kommuni- 
kationsmodell und bauen auf der Annahme auf, dass Kommunikation als kooperati- 
ves Handeln zu verstehen ist (vgl. Kap. 2.1.1.4) und somit die Verständigung zwischen 
Sender und Empfänger zum übergeordneten Ziel hat. Damit dieses Kommunika- 
tionsziel erreicht wird, können die Kommunizierenden ihre Nachricht so vermitteln, 
dass das Gegenüber diese nachvollziehen und verstehen kann. Nach Grice kommt 
Kommunikation nur dann zustanden, wenn die Agierenden ein gemeinsames - und 
sei dieses auch noch so gering — Interesse verfolgen. Divergieren können die wört- 
liche Bedeutung und deren kommunikativer Sinn, d.h. das Gemeinte oder die Impli- 
katur einer Nachricht. Das Kooperationsprinzip gilt nach Grice als allgemeines Kom- 
munikationsprinzip und verlangt die Berücksichtigung jeder Nachricht unter den 
beiden Gesichtspunkten: beidseitig akzeptierte Interaktionsziele und aktueller Kom- 
munikationszeitpunkt. Aus diesen Gesichtspunkten werden die vier Effizienz stei- 
gernden (im Sinne der Kommunikation ohne Zeitverlust) und Missverständnisse ver- 
hindernden Kommunikationsmaximen abgeleitet: 

« Maxime der Quantität: Den Beitrag so informativ wie und nicht informativer als 
nötig machen. 

+ Maxime der Qualität: Den Beitrag so wahr wie möglich machen. Keine Ironie 
oder ungesicherte Behauptungen verwenden und nicht sagen, was selbst für 
falsch gehalten wird. Nicht sagen, wofür angemessene Gründe fehlen. 
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« Maxime der Relation: Den Beitrag relevant gestalten. Nichts Irrelevantes oder Ne- 
bensächliches sagen. 

+ Maxime der Modalität: Nicht unklar oder verwirrend sprechen. Den Beitrag nicht 
vage, ohne Mehrdeutigkeiten, kurz und stringent gestalten. 


Kommuniziert wird folglich nach diesen vier Maximen, damit das Verstehen gesichert 
ist und Missverständnisse, Uneinigkeit oder Zeitverlust vermieden werden. Der Idea- 
lismus dieser Regeln wird deutlich, sobald versucht wird, auch nur eine dieser Ma- 
xime beim Kommunizieren einzuhalten. Dies ist auch die Kritik an der Kommunika- 
tionstheorie nach Grice. Immerhin unterscheidet Grice zwischen dem Gesagten und 
Gemeinten (Implikatur) und bringt damit eine wichtige Unterscheidung in sein Mo- 
dell. Auch nennt Grice selber einige Probleme im Zusammenhang dieser Maximen. 
Grice (1989: 369 ff.) gibt die folgenden vier Probleme an, welche hier als Ergänzung 
betrachtet werden: 

« Erstens gibt er der Qualitätsmaxime einen übergeordneten Stellenwert, da fal- 
sche Informationen keine Informationen seien. 

« Zweitens dürfen die Maximen nicht unabhängig voneinander verfolgt werden. 
So spielt etwas die Relationsmaxime eine wichtige Rolle bei der Einhaltung der 
Quantitätsmaxime. 

e Drittens kann die Relevanzbewertung nicht abschließend die Informativität 
einer Äußerung bewerten. Informationen, welche von Wichtigkeit oder Interes- 
sen sind, können das eigentliche Thema erweitern und Korrekturhandlungen 
möglich machen. 

e Viertens können ein Informationsüberfluss und seine Wirkung schwer abge- 
schätzt werden. 


Die Kritik, die an seiner Theorie geäußert werden kann, trifft auftheoretische Modelle 
im Allgemeinen zu, die immer idealistisch und häufig deshalb auch realitätsfern sind. 
Trotz deren Kritikfähigkeit, kann die Grice’sche Theorie zeigen, inwiefern Kommuni- 
kation als Instrument und Medium der Koordination eingesetzt werden kann? Die 
Grice sche Theorie liefert eine Erklärung für das Zustandekommen von konversatio- 
nalen Hürden. Diese drohen demnach immer dann, wenn Wahrheit, Informativität, 
Relevanz sowie Klarheit in der Aussage nicht gewährleistet sind. Wird eine der Maxi- 
men offensichtlich missachtet, kann nach Grice davon ausgegangen werden, dass 
Missverständnisse gewollt werden. Kommunikation wäre demzufolge unkooperativ, 
wenn diese vehement gegen eine der Maxime verstößt. 

Durch Kommunikation werden mithilfe von Tätigkeiten gemeinsame Ziele er- 
reicht (vgl. Giest 2014: 120); Kommunikation ist ergo ein Instrument. Kommunikation 
ist aber auch Mechanismus. Innerhalb einer Gesellschaft ist Kommunikation auf Zu- 
sammenarbeit bezogen - aus tätigkeitstheoretischer Perspektive —, weil „in ihr die 
letztliche Bedeutung menschlichen Handelns liegt“ (vgl. ebd.: 119). Zusammenarbeit 
kann nur geschehen, wenn die Agierenden miteinander reden, wobei Kommunika- 


37 Vertiefende Informationen zu Annahmen und Kritik an der Grice’schen Theorie ist bei Vlachos (2002: 64 ff.) nachzulesen. 
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tion als Informationsaustausch und Beziehungsaufbau fungiert. Um zu kommuni- 
zieren und ihre Tätigkeiten koordinieren zu können, braucht es materielle Mittel, wie 
Stimme, Gegenstände oder Werkzeuge (digitale Technik oder Texte in Papierform). 
Medien sind u.a. Gesten, Sprache, Schrift oder digitale Medien und von den Mitteln 
zu unterscheiden. Diese Mittel und Medien transportieren codiertes Wissen oder Be- 
deutungen vom Sender zum Empfänger (vgl. Erdmann; Rückriem 2010). In den obi- 
gen Kapiteln wird bereits erörtert, warum dabei ein rein technisches Verständnis von 
Kommunikation als Informationsübermittlung nicht ausreicht. Wie dieser Transport 
von codiertem Wissen gelingend stattfinden kann, können die drei Komponenten der 
Verhaltensmerkmale nach Rogers (1991) zeigen. Ergänzend zu der oben genannten 
Grice schen Maxime der Kommunikation werden die Regeln gelingender Kommuni- 
kation nach Rogers angebracht, welche sich insbesondere mit der Perspektivenüber- 
nahme der Agierenden beschäftigen. Rogers Theorie basiert auf der klientenzentrier- 
ten Gesprächstherapie und betrachtet Kommunikation aus einer humanistischen 
Perspektive, welche auf der Annahme fußt, jedes Individuum strebe nach Selbstver- 
wirklichung und Autonomie. Da Unternehmenskooperationen nicht mit Therapien 
verglichen werden, können diese Regeln nur bedingt übertragen werden. Dennoch 
helfen sie zu verstehen, dass eine rein technische Kommunikation nicht ausreichend 
ist und zu einer gelingenden kooperativen Handlung eine weitere Kommunikations- 
ebene stimmig zu gestalten ist: Zu einer gelingenden Kommunikation können drei 
Verhaltensmerkmale- Empathie, Kongruenz und emotionale positive Wertschätzung - 
verhelfen. Mit Empathie ist ein einfühlendes, hineinversetzendes Verstehen gemeint, 
welches eine Perspektivenübernahme ermöglicht. Kommunikation, die auf der Säule 
der Empathie aufbaut, teilt nach Roger der/dem Gesprächsbeteiligten mit, was ver- 
standen wurde. Die zweite Säule der Kongruenz bezeichnet die Echtheit, mit welcher 
zu kommunizieren ist. Die dritte Säule stellt die emotionale positive Wertschätzung 
dar, mit welcher agiert werden sollte. 


2.3.2 Die Rollen von Kommunikation in der Zusammenarbeit 

Eine Kooperation zweier Unternehmen ist dann gelungen, wenn in der Zusammen- 
arbeit der Agierenden eine gemeinsame Zielsetzung erreicht wird. Dafür notwendig 
sind zunächst eine gemeinsame Zielvorstellung sowie das gleiche Verständnis dieser 
Zielvorstellung. Um diese zu generieren, braucht es Kommunikation darüber. Wer- 
den Menschen beobachtet - beim Arbeiten, beim gemütlichen Zusammentreffen, in 
Krisen oder anderen (emotionalen) Situationen -, wird ihnen eins gemeinsam sein: 
Sie reden miteinander. Die Bedeutung von Kommunikation scheint noch mehr an 
Grund zu gewinnen, denn immer mehr Berufsgruppen leben vom Kommunizieren: 
Nicht nur diverse Dienstleistungen, Beratungsunternehmen und Führungskräfte, 
sondern auch die Politik und Wissenschaft leben vom Reden: „Die zunehmende Be- 
deutung der Kommunikation hat manche zur Vermutung verleitet, daß die moderne 
Gesellschaft daraus die Kraft zu einer vernünftigen Aushandlung ihrer eigenen 
Grundlage schöpfen könnte. Denn das kommunikative Handeln ist reflexiv“ (Gün- 
ther; Knoblauch 1997: 1). 
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Kommunikation ist nicht nur Informationswechsel oder Datenaustausch (vgl. 
Kap. 2.3.2.1), aber auch nicht nur Reden und Sprache (vgl. Kap. 2.3.2.2). Agierende 
kommunizieren auch über Gestik, Mimik und können nach Watzlawick nicht nicht 
kommunizieren (vgl. Kap. 2.3.2.1; Kap. 2.3.3; vgl. Watzlawicks Axiom). Kommunika- 
tion erfolgt v.a. im Kontext von internationalen Unternehmenskooperationen schrift- 
lich, durch Zeichnungen, via Produktmodelle oder ähnlichen Datenformaten und 
medial vermittelter Sprache, wie E-Mails, Video- oder Telefonkonferenzen. Kommuni- 
kationshürden oder Missverständnisse können folglich auch in diesen Bereichen auf- 
treten - z.B. durch Dateninkompatibilität oder durch Störungen in der medialen 
Kommunikation. 


2.3.2.1 Kommunikation und Koordination 

Die eingehende Betrachtung von Koordination zeigt, dass Koordinieren durch Kom- 
munikation der Agierenden erfolgt. Kommunikation hängt folglich insofern mit der 
Koordination zusammen, als dass Koordination (und somit auch Kooperation) nicht 
ohne Kommunikation erfolgen kann. Wygotski (1996) beschreibt in seinem großen 
Werk über das Sprechen („Denken und Sprechen“) Sprechen als Ausdruck sozialen 
Handelns. Bezogen auf Kooperation konkretisiert Porschen (2008) dieses Kommuni- 
kationsverständnis und setzt Kommunikation mit kooperativem Handeln gleich (vgl. 
ebd.: 200; vgl. hierzu auch Marx 2003: 60 f.; Stegmann 2004: 30 ff.). Dabei muss Kom- 
munikation nicht zwangsläufig verbaler Natur sein, sondern kann auch nonverbal 
über Objekte stattfinden. Wie das nachstehende Zitat des Psychologen Messing und 
der Sprachwissenschaftlerin Werani veranschaulicht, reicht für die Kommunikation 
und für kooperatives Handeln das bloße Sprechen nicht aus. Damit Koordination 
überhaupt erst stattfinden kann, müssen sich die Agierenden verstehen. 


„Um gemeinsam handeln zu können, müssen sich Subjekte in ihren Handlungen koordi- 
nieren lernen. Die Form dieser Koordination geschieht wesentlich im Sprechen. [...] Wenn 
ich mich mit einem notwendigen Partner nicht auf die Durchführung einer Handlung 
einigen kann oder, wenn er mir beispielsweise auf die Aufforderung, mir einen Schrau- 
benzieher zu geben, eine Tomate reicht, ist eine koordinierte Handlung nicht möglich. 
Hierin liegt auch die Bedeutung der Aneignung der mit der Kultur verbundenen sprach- 
lichen signalisierten Orientierung. So müssen die Bewertungen der Situationsbedingun- 
gen, d.h. Angebote (weitgehend) übereinstimmen, um gegenständliche und personelle 
Angebote zu erkennen und zu nutzen. Für eine koordinierte Kooperation ist eine hinrei- 
chend gleichartige Orientierung auf die Angebote der Situation nötig, d.h. die Koopera- 
tionspartner müssen die Situation zumindest ähnlich verstehen“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 6, 
Herv. 1. Օ.). 


Der Autor und die Autorin beschreiben weiter, dass sich die Intentionen von Koopera- 
tionen in „dreifacher Weise“ (ebd.) äußern, und zwar im Handeln, in Emotionen und 
im Sprechen. Damit Verstehen stattfinden kann, müssen die Gesprächsbeteiligten 
folglich Intentionen und Bewertung im Handeln sowie in den Emotionen und durch 
„sprachliche Hinweise“ (ebd.) interpretieren können. Das Kriterium, um eine Hand- 
lung verstehen zu können, ist das Erkennen der „Absicht des Handelnden und seine 
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Bewertung der Situation als für die Realisierung dieser Absicht günstig“ (ebd.). Das 
Sich-Verstehen geht also, um Arbeit erfolgreich koordinieren zu können, über das 
rein sprachliche Verständnis hinaus und umfasst auch „das fachliche und |...) das per- 
sonale Verstehen“ (Fischer; Röben 2011: 7). Die Bewertung von Kooperativität und Si- 
tuationen geschieht über die Interpretation von Gesten, Mimik, z.B. Lächeln als Zei- 
chen für Kooperationsbereitschaft, Zorn als Anzeichen für Verletzung der Absichten 
des Gegenübers durch eigene Handlungen usw. Das Interpretieren „sprachlicher 
Hinweise zur Orientierung und Koordination“ (Messing; Werani 2009: 6) ist ein Pro- 
zess, der erlernt werden muss. Es wird deutlich, wie wichtig das Sich-Verstehen für die 
Koordination von Zusammenarbeit ist. Wenn sich die Kooperationsbeteiligten als Er- 
gebnis von Kommunikation nicht verstehen, kann eine Koordination nicht erfolgreich 
sein. Zudem ist mit Sich-Verstehen nicht nur das Verstehen im sprachlichen, sondern 
auch im persönlichen und fachlichen Sinne gemeint; das Verstehen von Bedeutungs- 
zusammenhängen, Verwendungskontexten und (non)verbalen Mitteilungen (vgl. Fi- 
scher; Röben 2011: 7; Porschen 2008: 200 ք). 

Verstehen ist zusammen mit dem Sprechen Teil der Sprachfähigkeit, ein Schlüs- 
selbegriff der Kommunikation und dann gegeben, wenn der Empfänger die Intention 
des Senders erfasst hat. Die Intention ist dann erfasst, wenn diese nicht nur gehört 
wird, sondern auch das Gemeinte verstanden wird — unabhängig, ob bei der sprach- 
lichen oder schriftlichen Kommunikation. Dieser Verstehensvorgang kann mühelos 
passieren oder aber auch eine Verstehensleistung, ergo eine Anstrengung im Sinne 
einer Rekonstruktion und Interpretation, erfordern. Insbesondere in einer interkultu- 
rellen Kommunikation kann fehlendes Verstehen den Erfolg von Kommunikation ge- 
fährden, da allerdings der Kommunikationsprozess dynamisch ist, verbessert sich das 
Verstehen, wenn Verstehensmethoden von den Agierenden entwickelt werden. Eine 
derartige Methode kann die Metakommunikation darstellen, d.h. die Kommunika- 
tion über Kommunikation. Metakommunikation kann sich in Übersetzung, Wieder- 
holung, Reformulierung, Hervorhebung des Relevanten durch z.B. langsames 
Sprechen oder gezieltes Nachfragen äußern. Ziel der Metakommunikation ist das He- 
rausfinden dessen, was der Sprecher wirklich gemeint hat und somit das Verstehen. Da 
jedoch auch Metakommunikation kulturell beeinflusst ist, ist diese nicht automatisch 
zielführend (vgl. Heringer 2004: 46 ff.). Verstehen kann auch durch das Partizipieren in 
Praxisgemeinschaften erworben werden (vgl. Waibel 2002: 77 ff.). Darüber hinaus 
spielt selbstverständlich die Sprache eine Rolle. Kommunikation und Sprache werden 
im folgenden Kapitel in Bezug gesetzt. 


2.3.2.2 Kommunikation und Sprache 

Kommunikation ist auch Sprache, aber Sprache ist nicht nur Kommunikationsinstru- 
ment (vgl. Ladmiral; Lipiansky 2000: 96). Verbale und schriftliche Kommunikation 
sind die häufigsten Formen menschlicher Kommunikation, werden in gesprochener 
oder schriftlicher Form zur Verfolgung kommunikativer Ziele eingesetzt und sind 
historisch innerhalb von Gesellschaften gewachsen und deshalb als Produkt kulturel- 
ler Evolution konventionalisiert und dynamisch zu verstehen (vgl. Fiehler et al. 2004: 
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16)38. Nonverbale Kommunikation, die Kommunikation ohne Sprache, erfolgt über 
visuelle, auditive, olfaktorische, gustatorische oder haptische bzw. taktile Wege und 
wird über Sinnesmodalitäten (Sehen, Hören, Riechen, Schmecken oder Spüren) 
meist multimodal erfasst (vgl. Forgas; Frey 1999: 138 ff.; Trautmann-Voigt; Voigt 2009: 
2). In der engen Definition erfolgt nonverbale Kommunikation über eine face-to-face- 
Kommunikation - auch bei elektronischer Kommunikation als audiovisuelle Kom- 
munikation - und immer parallel zur verbalen Kommunikation. Nonverbale Kommu- 
nikation dient weniger dem Transport von Botschaften als mehr dem Feedback an 
die/den Gesprächsbeteiligte:n und ihr kommt eine Gesprächsorganisationsfunktion 
zu. Sie kann absichtlich, ergo bewusst, oder unabsichtlich eingesetzt werden, um 
Emotionen, Einstellungen oder Beziehungen auszudrücken, und kann darin effekti- 
ver als verbale Kommunikation sein. Differenziert wird zwischen körperlicher 
Kommunikation, welche sich exem-plarisch im äußeren Erscheinungsbild, in der 
Körperbewegung oder Proxemik ausdrückt, und der Objektsprache, welche sich 
exemplarisch in körpernahen Objekten oder Äußerlichkeiten zeigen kann. Neben 
nonverbaler Kommunikation treten zusammen mit verbaler Kommunikation para- 
verbale Phänomene auf. Paraverbale Kommunikation besteht aus Modulationen wie 
Intonation, Pausen, Tempo, Rhythmus, Intensität, Tonhöhe und Lautstärke und ist 
ein Index für Emotion, Persönlichkeitseigenschaften, Zugehörigkeit (vgl. Nöth 1995: 
248 ff.). Dieser Index ist für das Verstehen hilfreich, allerdings nicht entscheidend, da 
der Inhalt des Gesagten gleich bleibt (vgl. Heringer 2004: 96 Էէ). 

Sprache ist ein Zeichensystem. Nach Chomsky ist Sprache produktiv und kreativ, 
weil vorher noch nie Gesagtes gesagt und verstanden werden kann (vgl. Chomsky 
2006: 88). Wenn Mensch und Gesellschaft in eine kommunikative Beziehung treten, 
dann realisiert sich das 1. d. Ք. mithilfe von Sprache. 


„Wie findet das Kind den Zugang zur Kultur, wenn nicht über die Sprache, die bereits vor 
ihm existiert, die es sich jedoch über eine Art innerer Neuschöpfung aneignen muss? Erst 
dieser Erwerb lässt es zum Mitglied einer Gemeinschaft werden, integriert es in eine Kul- 
tur und in eine Gesellschaft“ (Ladmiral; Lipiansky 2000: 99 Bezug nehmend auf Cassirer 
1969: 58). 


Zudem ist Sprache wichtig für das Sich-Herausbilden einer kollektiven (kulturellen) 
Identität. 

An dieser Stelle wird der Einfluss von Medien auf die Kommunikation und damit 
auch auf Zusammenarbeit thematisiert, da die hier untersuchte Zusammenarbeit 
hauptsächlich über digitale Medien, ergo durch eine technische Übertragung, stattfin- 
det aufgrund der lokalen Distanz der Kooperationsunternehmen. Während face-to- 
face-Kommunikation und Kommunikation über Video über einen auditiven und visu- 
ellen Kanal sowie synchron stattfinden und zusätzlich ein Dokumentenaustausch 


38 An dieser Stelle wird darauf hingewiesen, dass eine synonyme Verwendung der Begriffe Gesellschaft und Nation fehlerhaft 
wäre und deshalb hier nicht angewendet wird. Da Personen im Zuge politischer Grenzen Nationen zugeordnet werden, 
sich allerdings diesen nicht zugehörig fühlen müssen, dagegen sich Gesellschaft aus sozial gewachsenen Strukturen 
formiert und damit Ähnlichkeiten mit dem Kulturphänomen (sozialer Kulturbegriff) aufweist, ist unter Gesellschaft und 
Nation nicht das Gleiche zu verstehen. 
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und Kommunikation über andere Applikationen, wie durch Zeichnungen, Gestik, Mi- 
mik օ. Ճ. möglich sind, zeichnet sich Kommunikation über Chat oder E-Mail dadurch 
aus, dass sie weder auditiv noch visuell, sondern textbasiert stattfindet. Kommunika- 
tion via Chatfunktion findet weitgehend synchron statt, Kommunikation über E-Mail 
dagegen i.d. R. asynchron (vgl. Rummel 2004: 84). Medial vermittelte Kommunikation 
zeichnet sich aus durch eine gewisse Öffentlichkeit, durch ihre technische Übertra- 
gung und die dadurch erzeugte Einseitigkeit aus, da — außer im Rahmen von Video- 
konferenzen - nicht automatisch eine reziproke Kommunikation zwischen Sender 
und Empfänger stattfinden kann. Darüber hinaus unterscheidet sich der Zeitpunkt 
und der Ort der Sendung und des Empfangs, wodurch eine Indirektheit entstehen 
kann (vgl. Maletzke 1998: 45 ff.). Insbesondere die Einseitigkeit, die durch eine asyn- 
chrone Kommunikation entstehen kann, stellt in einem interkulturellen Kontext und 
einer interkulturellen Zusammenarbeit eine Herausforderung dar, denn ohne Wech- 
selseitigkeit wird immer nur eine Perspektive vermittelt. Dies kann die Interaktion 
durch Missverständnisse gefährden. Persönliche Kommunikation ist dagegen nach 
Kiesler und Cummings effektiv bei der Koordination von Aufgabenteilung, bei der 
Erhöhung von Verbindlichkeiten, bei der Lösung von auftretenden Problemen und 
bei der Herausbildung von Gruppenidentität (vgl. Kiesler; Cummings 2002: 57 ff.). 
Grund dafür sind die nonverbalen Signale, die Agierende senden und die zur Behe- 
bung von Missverständnissen verhelfen (vgl. Kraut et al. 2002: 137 ff.). 


2.3.3 Interkulturelle Kommunikation 

Wie in den vorherigen Kapiteln bereits angeklungen ist, erschwert ein interkultureller 
Kontext das Gelingen von Kommunikation bzw. beeinflusst Kultur in einer gewissen 
Weise die Art des Kommunizierens und das Sich-Verstehens. Eine erfolgreiche Kom- 
munikation und das Sich-Verstehen sind für eine gelingende Zusammenarbeit un- 
erlässlich (Fischer; Röben 2011: 7). Die Interkulturelle Kommunikationsforschung ist 
eine Teildisziplin der Kommunikationswissenschaft und stellt ein vergleichsweise 
junges, erst seit den 70er-Jahren des 20. Jahrhunderts etabliertes und äußerst interdis- 
ziplinäres Forschungsfeld dar. Sowohl die (Sozio-, Psycho-)Linguistik, Soziologie und 
Soziopsychologie (vgl. u.a. Thomas 1993), (Kultur-)Anthropologie, (psychologische) 
Ethnologie, Kulturwissenschaften als auch die Pädagogik beschäftigen sich mit Inter- 
kultureller Kommunikation’. Dieser Pluralismus in den Wissenschaftsdisziplinen 
führt zu multikausalen Erklärungen zu Interkultureller Kommunikation. Allerdings 
bemängelt Barmeyer (2000: 53 ff.), dass diese z. T. oberflächlich bleiben und sich le- 
diglich durch eine Forschungsansatzvielfalt auszeichnen. Um ein holistisches Bild 
von Interkultureller Kommunikation zu kreieren, werden hier diverse Ansätze berück- 
sichtigt. Zurückzuführen auf die interkulturelle Gesellschaft aufgrund von Einwande- 


39 Während sich die Pädagogik mit interkulturellen Lernprozessen und Vermittlungspraktiken beschäftigt, legt die Psycholo- 
gie den Fokus auf kulturell überformtes Verhalten von Individuen (vgl. Kap. 2.4.2) und die Soziologie auf die Interaktion 
sozialer Systeme, w. 2. 8. Unternehmen. Unternehmenskultur und Interkulturelle Managementforschung sind Thema in 
der Betriebswirtschaftslehre bzw. den Wirtschaftswissenschaften, welche den monetär quantifizierbaren Einfluss von 
Kultur thematisieren (vgl. Gesteland 1999; Lewis 2000). Diese unterschiedlichen Forschungsansätze können nicht ohne 
Weiteres miteinander verglichen werden, da sie nicht den gleichen Gegenstandsbereich haben. Differenten Forschungs- 
perspektiven legen durch deren Erkenntnisinteresse den Gegenstandsbereich erst fest. 
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rungs- und Migrationsbewegungen, hat die Interkulturelle Kommunikationsfor- 
schung ihre Ursprünge in den USA (vgl. ebd.: 270). U.a. in der interdisziplinären 
Forschung des Anthropologen Boas (1911) sind erste Ansätze von Interkultureller 
Kommunikationsforschung zu finden. Später entwickelte der US-amerikanische Lin- 
guist Whorf (1956), der ein Schüler des Anthropologen Sapirs war, die Sapir-Whorf- 
Theorie, welche von einer Reziprozität von einer Sprache und Weltanschauung aus- 
geht, wobei Sprache gleichzeitig als Ausdruck und Determinante der Weltanschauung 
verstanden wird. Ab dem Zweiten Weltkrieg rückt die Interkulturalitit durch Globa- 
lisierungsprozesse und Migrationsbewegungen mehr in den wissenschaftlichen Fo- 
kus - v.a. auch durch die Publikation zu Interkultureller Kommunikation „Silent 
Language“ (1. Aufl.: 1959) des US-amerikanischen Anthropologen Edward Twitchell 
Hall, in der der Autor im Zuge kulturvergleichender Untersuchungen feststellt, dass 
sich nonverbale Kommunikation, die verbale Kommunikation begleitet, von Kultur- 
kreis zu Kulturkreis unterscheidet. Hall stellt damit als einer der ersten Autoren 
menschliche Kommunikation in einen interkulturellen Kontext. Auch seine weiteren 
Publikationen, wie „The Hidden Dimension“ (1969) und „Beyond Culture“ (1976) 
prägten den Interkulturellen Kommunikationsbegriff und machten diesen zu einem 
bedeutenden Begriff der Anthropologie. In Deutschland waren Sprachprobleme bei 
Gastarbeiterkindern Anfang der 70er-Jahren Anstoß und Auslöser für die Forschung 
an der Interkulturellen Kommunikation. V.a. in der Managementforschung in den 
80er-Jahren wurde Interkulturelle Kommunikation thematisiert (vgl. Bolten 2005: 307; 
Litters 1995: 211.). 

Zur Interkulturellen Kommunikation können heute insbesondere drei For- 
schungsansätze differenziert werden. Zum einen existieren Cross-Cultural oder kul- 
turvergleichende Forschungsansätze, welche Kultur zur Simplifizierung als abgrenz- 
bares, in sich homogenes Konstrukt betrachten, welches miteinander anhand von 
Kulturstandards oder -dimensionen verglichen werden kann, und Instrumente kon- 
struieren, durch welche aufgrund kultureller Unterschiede entstehende Kommunika- 
tionsprobleme zu bewältigen sind“. Eine andere Herangehensweise kritisiert diesen 
Ansatz als einen stark westlich geprägten, neukolonialistischen Forschungsansatz, 
welcher statt echtem Dialog die Hegemonie westlicher Wirtschaft, Diplomatie, Erzie- 
hung und Religion fördert und somit andere Lebenswelten nicht miteinbezieht (vgl. 
Hisako 2000; Tayeb 2001). Die ethnologische Perspektive verwendet deshalb einen 
Forschungsansatz, bei welchem Kultur von außen („etischer“ Ansatz (Pike 1967)) oder 
von innen („emischer“ Ansatz (ebd.)) beschrieben wird. Während bei dem etischen 
Forschungsansatz eine deduktive Kategorienbildung zur Klassifizierung von Kultur 
verwendet wird, werden bei dem emischen Ansatz induktiv Kategorien gebildet, ergo 
diejenigen Kategorien zur Klassifizierung verwendet, welche die Kulturträger selbst 
gebrauchen. Die Interkulturelle Kommunikationsforschung folgt diesem emischen 
Forschungsansatz, weshalb keine Theorien oder Konzepte Verwendung finden, wel- 
che vorab (deduktiv) zur Analyse entwickelt werden. In der Anwendung von ihrem 


40 Mehr zu dem Begriff der Interkulturalität in Kap. 2.4.2.2. 
41 Vgl. ausführlich dazu Kap. 2.4 
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Coordinated Management of Meaning (CMM) wird von Pearce und Cronen ein dritter 
Kulturansatz entwickelt (vgl. Pearce; Cronen 1980: 119 ff.). Dieser Ansatz analysiert die 
etische und emische Perspektive, welche die Agierenden selbst einnehmen, wenn 
diese in ihrem Dialog, ergo im Prozess der Interkulturellen Kommunikation, eine 
dritte Interkultur kreieren (vgl. Biernatzki 2001: 114f.). Die CMM-Theorie baut auf der 
Annahme auf, dass sich Personen ihre soziale Realität in ihrer sozialen Interaktion 
und Dialog erschaffen. Kommunikation ist folglich immer ein kulturabhängiges Pro- 
dukt (vgl. Barge; Pearce 2004: 17)*2. 

Selbstverständlich gilt auch bei dem Begriff der Interkulturellen Kommunikation, 
dass kein Konsens darin besteht, was darunter zu verstehen ist — aufgrund dieser In- 
terdisziplinarität*°, diverser definitorischer Ansätze sowie eingenommener Kultur- 
und Kommunikationsverständnisse. Der Begriff Interkulturelle Kommunikation setzt 
sich aus Kultur (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1) und Kommunikation (vgl. Kap. 2.3.1) zusammen und 
„impliziert die Vorstellung von Inter-Relation, von Beziehung und Austausch zwi- 
schen unterschiedlichen Kulturen“ (Ladmiral; Lipiansky 2000: 18). Das Suffix inter aus 
dem Lateinischen kann mit der Präposition zwischen (Gegensätze oder neutrale Be- 
zugspunkte) gleichgesetzt werden. Wird die sprachgeschichtliche Wurzel von inter 
betrachtet, lässt es auf eine Komparativform einer Präposition schließen, drückt ein 
Reziprozitätsverhältnis aus und verleiht damit einen dynamischen Charakter: „Da- 
runter sollte man weniger den Kontakt zweier unabhängiger Subjekte als vielmehr die 
Interaktion verstehen, bei der sich die Subjekte gleicherweise konstituieren wie sie 
miteinander kommunizieren“ (ebd.: 19). 

Kulturkreise können nicht ohne Weiteres mit Sprachgemeinschaften gleichge- 
setzt werden. Im Kontext der Interkulturellen Kommunikation, welche die Kommuni- 
kation zwischen Agierenden aus differenten Kulturkreisen betrachtet, können Kultur- 
kreise jedoch um eine Gemeinschaft mit gleicher oder ähnlicher Ethnie oder Sprache 
gezeichnet werden. In einem weiten Verständnis von Interkultureller Kommunika- 
tion ist jede Kommunikation interkulturell, in einem engen Verständnis dagegen fin- 
det nur dann eine Interkulturelle Kommunikation statt, wenn mindestens eine:r der 
Agierenden nicht in ihrer/seiner Muttersprache spricht. Die enge Definition von In- 
terkultureller Kommunikation baut auf den fragwürdigen Annahmen auf, dass von- 
einander abgrenzbare Kulturen existieren, Kommunikationsbeteiligte Kulturträger 
sind, diese Kultur auf Kommunikation Einfluss hat, ohne diese Beeinflussung keine 
Kommunikation möglich wäre, dass also Kulturträgerschaft bedeutet, in einer be- 


42 Während das gängige Erhebungsinstrument des an zweiter Stelle genannten Kulturansatzes der etischen und emischen 
Analyse von Kultur teilnehmende Beobachtungen sind, da (sub-)kulturspezifische Konzepte erarbeitet werden, um Phä- 
nomene einer Gesellschaft zu beschreiben, ist bei dem dritten Ansatz das Interview als narrative Erhebungsmethode 
gängig und geeignet (vgl. Barge; Pearce 2004: 17; Kap. 3.2). 

43 Eine grobe Übersicht zu Definitionen ist bei Knapp und Knapp-Potthoff (1990: 63 ք) nachzulesen. 

44 Kim und Gudykunst (1988: 305 f.) drücken dies wie folgt aus: „Intercultural communication is defined as the communica- 
tion process that takes place in a circumstance in which communicators’ patterns of verbal and nonverbal encoding and 
decoding are significantly different because of cultural differences. [...] We are primarily concerned here with communica- 
tion situations of direct, face-to face encounters between individuals of differing cultural backgrounds. The term culture is 
used broadly and inclusively to refer to the collective life patterns shared by people in social groups such as national, 
racial, ethnic, socioeconomic, regional, and gender groups. Communication situations are considered intercultural to the 
extent that the participants carry different cultural and subcultural attributes. The more the participants differ in their 
cultural and subcultural attributes, the more intercultural the communication is“. 
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stimmten Weise zu kommunizieren. Auch impliziert die enge Definition leicht gelin- 
gende Kommunikation bei Agierenden aus dem gleichen Kulturkreis bei gleichzeitig 
schwerer Kommunikation bei Agierenden aus unterschiedlichen Kulturkreisen (vgl. 
Hinnenkamp 1992: 142). 

Voneinander abgegrenzt werden kann in einer gewissen Weise Interkulturelle 
und Internationale Kommunikation, da sich der Gegenstandsbereich zwar teilweise 
überschneidet, aber nicht identisch ist (vgl. Thieme 2000: 24). Gegenstandsbereich 
der Interkulturellen Kommunikation sind insbesondere Faktoren, welche für das Ge- 
lingen oder Scheitern von Kommunikation zuständig sind, wobei die Kulturzugehö- 
rigkeit der Agierenden und deren Einfluss auf die Kommunikation fokussiert werden 
(vgl. Ehrhardt 2003: 140 ff.). Bei der Interkulturellen Kommunikation kommunizieren 
Agierende, die aus unterschiedlichen Kulturen kommen (vgl. Spinks; Wells 1997: 287), 
während bei der Internationalen Kommunikation die Kommunikation über National- 
grenzen hinweg gemeint ist. Allerdings kann Interkulturelle Kommunikation auch 
innerhalb von Nationen und Internationale Kommunikation innerhalb eines Kultur- 
kreises stattfinden. Einen weiteren Begriff findet u.a. bei Welsch Verwendung: Trans- 
kulturelle Kommunikation. Welsch versteht darunter den Dialog — verwendet folglich 
einen pragmatischen Kommunikationsbegriff - zwischen zwei Kulturen, wobei er ein 
erweitertes, offenes Kulturverständnis einnimmt (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.1). 

Die zugrunde liegende Annahme dieses Kulturbegriffs ist die, dass Kulturkreise 
nicht mehr eingegrenzt und als geschlossen betrachtet werden können, sondern als 
grenzüberschreitend und heterogen zu betrachten sind. Auf den Begriff der Transkul- 
turellen Kommunikation wird in dieser Arbeit nicht näher eingegangen, da der Inter- 
kulturalitätsbegriff nach Bolten dem erweiterten, offenen Kulturbegriff nicht wider- 
spricht, weswegen die Einführung des Transkulturalitätsbegriffs nicht notwendig ist. 
Darüber hinaus beschreibt das Suffix inter die reziproke Beziehung der Agierenden 
am unmissverständlichsten (vgl. auch Buttjes 1991: 2). Interkulturelle Kommunika- 
tion (definiert im Sinne des weiten, sozialen Kulturbegriffs) meint die Interaktion 
zwischen Angehörigen von Subkulturen (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.2) innerhalb eines Lebens- 
weltnetzwerkes. Neben der Transkulturellen Kommunikation ist der Intrakulturelle 
Kommunikationsbegriff in Verwendung. Während inter mit dazwischen, kann intra 
mit innerhalb übersetzt werden. Eine trennscharfe Abgrenzung zwischen Intrakultu- 
reller und Interkultureller Kommunikation ist nicht möglich, da die Übergänge flie- 
ßend sind. Dennoch wird der Intrakulturalitätsbegriff hier thematisiert, weil er ver- 
deutlichen kann, dass Subkulturen — unabhängig von der fragwürdigen Vorstellung 
der Existenz von Nationalkulturen -- Ähnlichkeiten aufweisen können: So kann sich 
ein deutscher mit einem chinesischen Maschinenbauingenieur näher sein als mög- 
licherweise dieser deutsche Ingenieur mit seinem Nachbarn, dem Konditormeister. 

Fragestellungen, welchen die Interkulturalitätsforschung auf den Grund geht, 
beziehen sich überwiegend auf Verständigungsprobleme, die auf Kulturunterschiede 
schließen lassen, welche sich wiederum in unterschiedlichen Kommunikationsstilen 
äußern (vgl. Knapp; Knapp-Potthoff 1990: 68). Es wird versucht zu klären, inwiefern 
Kulturzugehörigkeit den Kommunikationsstil der Agierenden und deren Kommuni- 
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kation beeinflusst, wie Personen unterschiedlicher kultureller Lebensräume über- 
haupt miteinander kommunizieren können und wie möglicherweise auftretende 
Schwierigkeiten gelöst werden können. Jandt drückt die Verbindung zwischen Kultur 
und Kommunikation folgendermaßen aus: 


„When communicating with people from different cultures, it is important to remember 
that culture and communication are strongly connected. The way that people view com- 
munication - what it is, how to do it, and reasons for doing it - is part of their culture. The 
chance of misunderstanding between members of different cultures increases when this 
important connection is forgotten“ (Jandt 2007: 47). 


Kommunizieren Agierende interkulturell, können Herausforderungen auftreten, 
wenn die Agierenden sich gegenseitig als Fremde wahrnehmen und somit Vorurteile 
(durch Erfahrungen Dritter), Unsicherheiten, Unwissen (über z.B. kulturelle Beson- 
derheiten), Angst, aber auch Neugierde mitschwingen (vgl. Schwabe 2011: 36). Zudem 
können Sprachbarrieren, aber auch die Interpretation von Körperhaltung, Gestik, Mi- 
mik und Tonlage, die bei Kommunikation eine Rolle spielen (vgl. Kals 2006: 121 Է), zu 
Missverständnissen führen. Mangelnde Offenheit bzgl. anderen Kulturkreisen kann 
eine fehlende Kommunikationsbereitschaft nach sich ziehen und schätzen die Agie- 
renden ihre eigene Kultur als höher ein, ist eine Kommunikation auf Augenhöhe 
nicht möglich. Manchmal führen fehlende Kommunikationserfahrungen zu nicht er- 
folgreicher Kommunikation. Mangelhaftes Wissen — unabhängig, ob sprachliches 
oder kulturelles Wissen — kann Grund für Kommunikationsprobleme sein, allgemein 
können folgende Aspekte Ursache für Kommunikationshürden sein: 

+ Ethnozentrismus bezeichnet die unbewusste Annahme, andere Personen aus der 
eigenen Perspektive zu betrachten und eigene Werte und Normen zum Standard 
aller Beurteilungen zu machen (vgl. Maletzke 1996: 23). Diese unbewusste An- 
nahme entsteht durch das Nicht-Wissen, dass Perspektiven, Bewertungen, Nor- 
men und Werte und auch Kommunikationsstile von kultureller Zugehörigkeit 
geprägt und überformt sind (vgl. Kap. 2.4.2). Bei fehlender Reflexion dieser kultu- 
rellen Überformung werden andere Prägungen, die sich in Verhaltensweisen zei- 
gen, als fremdartig und vielleicht auch sogar fragwürdig beurteilt (vgl. Barres 
1974: 19 ff.). 

« Mangelhafte Reflexion kann zu Vorurteilen oder Stereotypisierung bzgl. anderer 
Kulturen und im Zuge dessen zu Kommunikationsproblemen führen. Vorurteile 
sind meisten generalisierend, positiv oder negativ richtend und damit in harmlo- 
seren Fällen falsch (vgl. Pauschalurteile, Kap. 2.4.1.2) und in den folgenreicheren 
Fällen gefährlich, da diese wie eine Brille wirken und den Blick auf den Gegen- 
über durch Verzerrung verfälschen. Die Agierenden gehen folglich nicht objek- 
tiv, unvoreingenommen und offen in eine Kommunikation. Das Phänomen der 
Stereotypisierung entsteht bei der Äußerung der Vorstellung einer größeren Per- 
sonenzahl über Nationen oder ethnische Gruppen und kann auf Beobachtungen 
oder eigenen Werturteilen und eben Vorurteilen basieren. Stereotype sind sta- 
tisch, pauschal, missachten die Heterogenität eines Kulturkreises sowie die Exis- 
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tenz von Subkulturen und beschreiben u. a. deswegen nicht die Realität (vgl. Bar- 
res 1974: 19 ff.). 

+ Kommunikationsmissverständnisse sind als fehlgeschlagene, ergo nicht gelungene 
Kommunikation zu verstehen. (Interkulturelle) Missverständnisse können auf- 
grund kulturgebundener Interaktionsmuster, Schlussfolgerungen, Annahmen 
oder der Art und Weise einer (non-)verbalen Kommunikation entstehen. Die 
Kommunikation über Dolmetscher:innen kann zum Gelingen oder Nicht-Gelin- 
gen einer Kommunikation (z.B. wenn diese mit dem Inhalt oder mit dem 
Gesprächsgegenüber nicht vertraut sind) beitragen. Auch sog. „Lakune“ (vgl. 
Schröder 1998: 45 zit. n. Antipov etal. 1989: 89) - ein Konzept, das der Operatio- 
nalisierung für Kommunikationsprobleme dienen kann und aus der russi- 
schen Ethnopsychologie stammt (vgl. Schröder 1998: 45) — können zu Missver- 
ständnissen führen, wenn diese nicht erkannt und mit dem entsprechenden 
Wissen gefüllt werden. Lakune ist vom Lateinischen abgeleitet, bedeutet so viel 
wie Lücke und bezeichnet „Elemente der nationalkulturellen Spezifik eines Tex- 
tes, die dem fremdkulturellen Rezipienten das ‘Textverstehen erschweren“ (Er. 
telt-Vieth 1990: 112). Das Konzept der Lakunen beschreibt, was in der einen Kul- 
tur vorkommt, in einer anderen allerdings nicht. Lakunen können interkulturell 
und intrakulturell (z.B. in unterschiedlichen Bildungsschichten) vorkommen 
(vgl. Schröder 1998: 45). Sie treten immer dann auf, wenn kein u.a. lexikalisches, 
grammatikalisches oder stilistisches Äquivalent in einer anderen Sprache gefun- 
den werden kann bzw. kulturell (z.B. ethnografisch, psychologisch, verhaltens- 
spezifisch oder kinetisch) eine Lücke vorliegt (vgl. Schröder 1998: 45 zit. n. Anti- 
pov etal. 1989: 89). Explizite Lakunen werden von den Agierenden nicht als 
Lücken erkannt, sondern eher als eine ungewöhnliche, fremde oder unverständ- 
liche Äußerung (w.z.B. Schulterzucken) wahrgenommen. Implizite Lakunen 
werden von den Kommunizierenden gar nicht wahrgenommen. 


Eine eigenständige, interdisziplinäre Forschungsrichtung nennt sich Interkulturelle 
Wirtschaftskommunikation (IWK), grenzt Kommunikation im Wirtschaftskontext von 
Kommunikation in anderem Kontext ab und macht auf die Internationalisierung des 
Handlungsfelds Wirtschaft aufmerksam. Gegenstandsbereich der IWK ist das „wirt- 
schaftsbezogene |...| kommunikative |...| Handeln zwischen Interaktionsteilnehmern 
mit unterschiedlicher kultureller Herkunft“ (Bolten 2006: 167). Kommunikation in der 
Wirtschaft entspricht Abstimmungsprozessen, die über einen bestimmten Sachver- 
halt innerhalb eines begrenzten Zeitraums (z.B. einer Vertragsverhandlung oder 
eines Job-Split-Monitorings) stattfinden. Alleiniges Ziel von Kommunikation im wirt- 
schaftlichen Kontext ist mehr als in anderem Kontext die erfolgreiche Kommunika- 
tion, ergo ein erfolgreicher Ausgang von Kommunikationsprozessen. Im Gegensatz 


45 Die Operationalisierung von kommunikativen Missverständnissen kann durch die Kategorisierung der Lakunen vollzo- 
gen werden. Diese lassen sich nach Schröder (1998: 46 ff.) in lexikalische (sprachliche), verhaltensspezifische oder kultu- 
rell-stilistische (w. z.B. bestimmte Höflichkeitsformen, Routinen, Gewohnheiten), kulturemotive (w. z. B. Konventionen 
bzgl. Emotionsäußerung wie Ironie oder Begrüßung), mentale (w.z.B. Lösungsstrategien zu geistigen Aufgaben) und 
ethnografische Lakunen (w. z. B. kulturspezifischer Koch-, Einrichtungs-, Kleidungsstil) differenzieren. 
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zu einem rein linguistischen Verständnis von Kommunikation, in welchem auch 
Missverständnisse und nicht gelingende oder nicht erfolgreiche Kommunikation dar- 
gestellt wird, ist Wirtschaftskommunikation auf eine gelingende, möglichst störungs- 
freie, effektive Kommunikation angewiesen (vgl. Haas 2009). Bolten macht Hand- 
lungsfelder aus, „in denen kulturelle Differenzen von besonders großer Tragweite 
sein können“ (Bolten 2006: 167) und auf die sich das Augenmerk der IWK richtet: im 
Bereich der Marketingkommunikation, Führung und Organisation und der internen 
Unternehmenskommunikation. Besonders die letzten beiden Bereiche scheinen im 
Rahmen von F&E-Kooperationen relevant zu sein. 


2.4 Die kulturelle Überformung von Kooperation, deren 
Koordination und Kommunikation 


„Nicht nur im Bereich der Kulturwissenschaft haben wir zu lernen, dass Gegenstände 
nicht nur von einheitlichen Merkmalen bestimmt werden, sondern ebenso sehr und viel- 
leicht sogar öfter durch Differenz, Widerspruch und Zerrissenheit“ (Hansen 2009b: 16 ք). 


Internationale Unternehmenskooperationen, deren Kooperationsunternehmen den 
Sitz in unterschiedlichen Ländern haben, weisen „Besonderheiten im Hinblick auf 
Koordination und Kontrolle“ (Sell 2001: 22) auf. Durch das Phänomen Kultur werden 
von den Agierenden Kooperationsprozesse, -strukturen und -systeme different inter- 
pretiert, dies kann zu Missverständnissen führen. Ein sensibler Umgang mit dem 
Phänomen Kultur ist für die unternehmensübergreifende Zusammenarbeit relevant, 
weil Kultur Einfluss auf das Denken, Verhalten und Handeln der Agierenden hat. Der 
Kulturbegriff wird darüber hinaus für diese Arbeit bedeutsam, da er das aus der Wahr- 
nehmung der Agierenden ist. Kultur wird aus der Sichtweise der Agierenden als Pro- 
blemursache erachtet, wie im vierten Kapitel näher dargestellt wird. Aufgrund dessen 
wird in diesem Kapitel das Konstrukt Kultur thematisiert. Erst wenn der Versuch un- 
ternommen wird, den Facettenreichtum von Kultur und deren Einfluss zu fassen, 
kann mit einer kulturellen Überformung bewusst umgegangen und darauf reagiert 
werden. Im Rahmen dieser Ausarbeitung wird davon ausgegangen, dass mit einer 
kulturellen Überformung von Zusammenarbeit, Koordination und Kommunikation 
zu rechnen ist. Diese kulturelle Überformung im Kontext der Kooperation äußert sich 
durch diverse Einstellungen, Vorgehensweisen und Annahmen, beeinflusst somit die 
Zusammenarbeit und wird deshalb in diesem Kapitel thematisiert. Der Ausdruck der 
kulturellen Überformung lässt sich nicht ohne eine Skizzierung des Kulturbegriffs 
verstehen, weswegen im Folgenden unterschiedliche Kulturbegriffe (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.1), 
Multikulturalität von Interkulturalität (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.2) sowie Kulturkonzepte (vgl. 
Kap. 2.4.1.3) voneinander abgegrenzt werden, um Kultur für das Forschungsinteresse 
dieser Arbeit abzugrenzen. Im Kap 2.4.2 wird die kulturelle Überformung bzgl. Zu- 
sammenarbeit diskutiert (vgl. Kap. 2.4.2.1; Kap. 2.4.2.2) sowie eine Theorie der inter- 
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kulturellen Zusammenarbeit vorgestellt und hinsichtlich des Werts für diese Ausar- 
beitung erörtert. 


241 Kulturbegriffe 

Was bedeutet kulturelle Überformung für das Konstrukt der Kooperation? Um diese 
Frage nachvollziehbar zu beantworten, wird zunächst eine Abgrenzung und Defini- 
tion des Kulturbegriffs vorgenommen und erläutert, wie der Kulturbegriff in dieser 
Arbeit verwendet wird. Wie für jeden sozialwissenschaftlichen Begriff gilt auch für 
diesen, dass dessen Bedeutungsinhalt schwierig zu erfassen ist (vgl. u.a. Knoblauch 
2007: 21). Die Vielzahl an Kulturdefinitionen spiegelt zum einen die geschichtliche 
Entwicklung des Menschen, zum anderen auch die verschiedenen Ansätze des Ver- 
stehens sowie diverse Kriterien zur Bewertung menschlichen Verhaltens wider. 
Einige Wissenschaftler haben sich damit beschäftigt und mannigfache Versuche vor- 
genommen, diesen Begriff zu kategorisieren, um ihn greifbarer zu machen. Das 
Phänomen Kultur erschöpfend zu definieren, stellte eine eigene Forschungsarbeit 
dar, deswegen wird hier lediglich eine Arbeitsdefinition gefunden: Die vier Kategorien 
der deutschen Übersetzung des lateinischen Worts colere (Lebenswelt; Hochkultur; 
biologische Kultur und Kultus“) stehen nicht im unmittelbaren Sinnzusammenhang 
(vgl. Bolten 2007a: 11), sondern beziehen sich auf die vier Reziprozitätsverhältnisse: 
das Reziprozitätsverhältnis zu den Mitmenschen, zu sich selbst, zu der Natur und zu 
Gott. „Kultur dokumentiert sich folglich in der Praxis dieser Reziprozitätsverhält- 
nisse“ (vgl. ebd.: 40). Bolten unterscheidet dabei zwischen vertikalen und horizonta- 
len Reziprozitäten, begründet dies aus einer historischen Bedeutung des Kulturbe- 
griffes und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass das Verständnis von Kultur von „a) der 
Aktualität/Relevanz und b) der Historizitäts- oder der Konventionalisierungstiefe |...| 
der Kultur“ (ebd.: 41) abhängig ist. Demzufolge versteht Bolten unter Kultur eine 
„konventionalisierte (und damit i. w. Տ. historisch tradierte) Reziprozitätspraxis“ (ebd.: 
42). Der Kulturbegriff wird so in seinem anthropologischen Sinn zu erklären versucht. 
Busche beschreibt, ähnlich wie Bolten, die vier Grundbegriffe von Kultur (vgl. Busche 
etal. 2018: 4 ff.): Kultivierung als die Kultur, die ein Individuum betreibt; Kultiviertheit 
im Sinne der Zivilisiertheit als die Kultur, die ein Individuum hat (entspricht dem 
engen Kulturbegriff; vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.1); Kultursphäre im Sinne von Lebensräumen als 
die Kultur, in der ein Individuum lebt (entspricht dem erweiterten geschlossenen Kul- 
turbegriff; vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.1) und das Kulturgut als die Kultur, die ein Individuum 
schafft (wird hier wegen Irrelevanz nicht weiter beschrieben). 


46 Kroebe und Kluckhohn (1952) haben u.a. eine Liste mit mehr als 150 Definition von Kultur zusammengestellt. Auch 
Steinbacher (1976) findet mehr als 300 verschiedene Definitionen von Kultur. Die bedeutendsten Definitionen, die sich 
dem Kulturbegriff widmen, sind aus den folgenden Wissenschaftsdisziplinen: die kulturanthropologische Perspektive 
(Tylor), die soziologische Perspektive (Weber), die kommunikationswissenschaftliche Perspektive (Casmir), die semioti- 
sche Perspektive (Geertz) sowie die ethnolinguistische Perspektive (Eco). 

47 Eine begriffliche Annäherung kann durch die Übersetzung des Kulturbegriffs aus dem Lateinischen vorgenommen wer- 
den. Das deutsche Wort Kultur ist abgeleitet vom lateinischem Verb colere, welches zusammen mit dem französischem 
cultiver Einzug in den deutschen Wortstamm kult- fand. Die Bedeutungen des lateinischen und französischen Wortes 
lassen sich im Deutschen in die vier Kategorien einteilen: (be-)wohnen, ansässig sein (Lebenswelt, Ethnie); pflegen, 
schmücken, veredeln („Hoch“kultur); bebauen, Ackerbau treiben (biologische Kulturen) und verehren, anbeten, feiern 
(Kult(us)). 
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2.4.1.1 Abgrenzung unterschiedlicher Kulturbegriffe 

Es existieren grundsätzlich ganz differente Kulturperspektiven und -begriffe. Hier 
wird die Differenzierung in den engen und den erweiterten Kulturbegriff herangezo- 
gen, wie diese u. a. Bolten vornimmt, um die unterschiedlichen Perspektiven auf das 
Phänomen Kultur zu erörtern und deren Auswirkungen herauszuarbeiten. Anhand 
dieser Differenzierung werden der ethnizistische und der kollektive Kulturbegriff dar- 
gestellt. Der erweiterte Kulturbegriff, welchem der offene, soziale Kulturbegriff zuge- 
ordnet werden kann, entspricht dem Stand der Kulturbegriffsdiskussion, denn er er- 
weitert den ethnizistischen Kulturbegriff. 

Bolten bezeichnet den Kulturbegriff, welcher der Forschungsperspektive der Kul- 
turstandardforschung oder auch der Cross-Cultural Psychologie zugrunde liegt, als 
den engen Kulturbegriff. Der enge Kulturbegriff zielt auf Hochkultur ab und lässt sich 
nur aufrechterhalten, wenn auch das Gegenteil Nicht-Kultiviertheit oder Unkultur 
existiert (vgl. 2007a ebd.: 12). Die Vorstellung, dass eine Entwicklung des Geistes und 
der Umgangsformen durch beispielsweise Bildung, die Künste, Musik, Kunst, Litera- 
tur, Religion oder Wissenschaft lediglich einer Gruppe von Menschen durch Kulti- 
viertheit zuteilwird, welche sich dadurch von der breiten Maße absetzen, prägt den 
ältesten Kulturbegriff. Der enge Kulturbegriff beinhaltet Konzepte wie Kultiviertheit, 
Zivilisiertheit und Kultur als Gegensatz zur Natur. Als bekannteste Vertreter des Ver- 
ständnisses von Kultur als Zivilisiertheit sind Kant (1979); Arnold (1869) und Leavis 
(1930) zu nennen. Im Europa des 18. und frühen 19. Jahrhunderts entstand dieses 
Kulturverständnis und spiegelte sich in der Beziehung der Imperial-Mächte gegen- 
über ihren Kolonien wider. Diese Perspektive von Kultur bringt stets den Schluss mit 
sich, dass Werte, Verhaltensweisen, Auffassungen oder Bräuche in irgendeiner Weise 
besser seien als andere. Noch heute ist dieser Kulturbegriff als Synonym für Kunst 
oder eine höhere, bessere Art zu leben in wissenschaftlichen Analysen gebräuchlich 
(vgl. u.a. Irvine 1994: 23; Hofstede 1997: 4f.; Flechsig 2000; Jandt 2007: 6). Der enge 
Kulturbegriff ist umstritten, da er einerseits ein „erhebliches Machtpotenzial der ‚Se- 
henden‘ gegenüber den ‚Blinden‘“ (Bolten 2007a: 12) unterstellt, „weil erstere beliebig 
festlegen können, was ‚Kultur‘ ist und was nicht. Zum anderen ist er unhistorisch und 
damit undynamisch, weil die philosophischen Ideen, denen er sich verschreibt ‚ewig‘ 
und unwandelbar sind“ (ebd.). Dass es in der Geschichte unzählige Male zu Diffamie- 
rungen und Konflikten kam, ist eine „Erfahrungstatsache“ (ebd.), jedoch führt dieses 
enge Kulturverständnis nicht nur auf der kulturellen Makroebene (z. B. auf nationaler 
Ebene) zu Ungerechtigkeiten, sondern auch auf der Mikroebene (2. 8. auf Unterneh- 
mensebene). 

Ende des 18. und im 19. Jahrhunderts entwickelt sich ein Kulturbegriff, welcher 
Kultur erstmalig als „eine konkrete Menschenmenge, die sich als Einheit von territo- 
rialen, ethnischen, mentalen und linguistischen Kriterien bestimmen lässt“ (Flechsig 
2000), versteht. Dieses Kulturverständnis entspricht dem ethnozentrischen, natio- 


48 Jürgen Bolten ist Professor für Interkulturelle Wirtschaftskommunikation und Leiter des gleichnamigen Instituts an der 
Universität Jena sowie Gastprofessor an der Foreign Studies University in Beijing. Seine Forschungsschwerpunkte liegen 
in der Ganzheitlichen Interkulturellen Personal- und Organisationsentwicklung, im internetbasierten Interkulturellem 
Lernen, in mehrwertigen Kultur-/Akteursfeldtheorien sowie in der Kommunikation als Faktor nachhaltigen Handelns. 
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nalstaatlichen Kulturbegriff. In diesem Kulturbegriff sind Kulturen immer noch 
voneinander abgrenzbar und die Bevölkerung einer Nation wird fälschlicherweise 
pauschalisierend als homogen verstanden“. Als Begründer des Ethnozentrismuskon- 
zeptes gilt der US-amerikanische Soziologe William Graham Sumner, der Ethnozen- 
trismus definiert als „the technical name for this view of things in which one’s group 
is the center of everything, and all others are scaled and rated with reference to it“ 
(Sumner 1906: 13). Als ethnozentristische Kulturverständnis nennt Bolten den erwei- 
terten Kulturbegriff, der alle Lebensbereiche, wie „Religion, Ethik, Recht, Technik, Bil- 
dungssysteme“ sowie „materielle und immaterielle Produktion“ (Bolten 2007a: 13) 
umfasst, Natur nicht mehr als Gegensatz von Kultur versteht und daher auch als „le- 
bensweltlich orientierte[r] Kulturbegriff“ (ebd.) bezeichnet werden kann. 

Wenn Kultur als „Lebenswelt“ (ebd.) verstanden wird, welche durch eine Organi- 
siertheit charakterisiert ist und in „Wechselwirkung mit der natürlichen Umwelt“ 
(ebd.) geschieht, dann schließt dieser Begriff im Gegensatz zu dem engen Kulturbe- 
griff nicht aus, sondern „integriert“ (ebd.), er ist nicht ahistorisch und starr, sondern 
historisch sowie dynamisch und darüber hinaus ist er nicht wertend (vgl. ebd.). Damit 
erfüllt dieser Begriff „wesentliche Voraussetzungen, die erbracht werden müssen, um 
Prozesse kulturübergreifenden Handelns ohne Wertungsbedürfnis beginnen und 
mitgestalten zu können“ (ebd.). Bolten schließt daraus, dass eine Gesellschaft keine 
Kultur hat, sondern eine Kultur ist (vgl. ebd.). Das Problem mit diesem Kulturbegriff 
ist allerdings, dass Kulturen fälschlicherweise als Einheiten dargestellt werden, sie 
können so von anderen Einheiten abgegrenzt werden und durch diese Abgrenzung 
und Reduzierung des Kulturkonzeptes auf eine geografische und politische Einheit 
kann allerlei Übel veranlasst werden. U.a. ist die Gefahr von falschen Pauschalturtei- 
len gegeben und kann nur umgangen werden, wenn Aussagen lediglich den „Über- 
bau“ (Hansen 2009b) betreffen (vgl. Kap. 2.4.1.2). In der Mitte der 1990er-Jahren geriet 
deshalb dieser ethnozentrische Kulturbegriff stark in Kritik. Lebenswelten°® können 
nicht „containerartig“ (Bolten 2007b: 47) eingegrenzt werden, nicht nur aufgrund 
„Jahrtausendlanger Migrationsbewegungen und Kommunikationsprozesse“ (ebd.: 45) 
welche eine Isolation einzelner Lebenswelten nahezu unmöglich machten. U.a. auf- 
grund dieser Migrationsbewegungen, aber auch aufgrund von Globalisierungsprozes- 
sen, Innovation und Diffusion dürfen Nationen nicht homogenisiert werden, denn 
eine Nation beheimatet viele verschiedene Regionen, Ethnien, Religionen usw.; eben 
Subkulturen. Es ist also eine kulturelle Diversität vorherrschend. Unter Innovation 
verstehen Samovar und Porter Veränderungen innerhalb von Kulturen und von der 
kulturellen Umwelt durch Erneuerung, wie Erfindung (vgl. auch Laube; Rossé 2009: 
30): „Innovation is usually as the discovery of new practices, tools, or concepts that 
many members ofthe culture eventually accept and that may produce slight changes 
in social habits and behaviors“ (Samovar; Porter 1995: 54). Während es sich bei Inno- 
vation um einen inneren Einfluss handelt, stellt Diffusion einen äußeren dar und 


49 Die VR China beheimatet beispielsweise über 50 nationale Minderheiten und stellt damit ein komplexes soziales Gebilde 
dar, weshalb von einer gewissen Heterogenität ausgegangen werden kann. 
50 Näheres zum Konzept der Lebenswelten ist bei Hitzler (1999: 239 ff.) nachzulesen. 
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wird von Samovar und Porter folgendermaßen beschrieben: „Diffusion is the borrow- 
ing by one culture from another, and another way in which change accurs. Because 
cultures want to endure, they usually adopt only those elements that are compatible 
with their values and beliefs or that can be modified without major disruption“ (ebd.). 
Eine Diffusion kann sowohl friedlich als auch gewaltsam erfolgen. Während bei einer 
friedlichen Diffusion Kulturträger freiwillig etwas von einer anderen Kultur überneh- 
men, werden bei einer gewaltsamen Übernahme kulturelle Artefakte von anderen ge- 
raubt bzw. wird Angehörigen einer anderen Kultur etwas von der eigen aufgezwun- 
gen (Akkulturation). Diese kulturelle Anpassungsfähigkeit verleiht Kulturen eine 
Dynamik, Funktions- und Adaptionsfähigkeit (vgl. Warthun 1997: 9). 

Neben einer fälschlichen Homogenisierung von Nationen wird Kultur, bei einer 
nationalen Eingrenzung auf Nationen, „synchronisch“ verstanden und nicht „dia- 
chronisch“. Dies bedeutet, dass Kulturen mit Nationalstaaten gleichgesetzt und somit 
qua Gesetz entstehen und vergehen könnten. Eine länderregionale Eingrenzung von 
Kultur ist stark perspektivisch und ebenso von formalen Bestimmungen abhängig. 
Wenn Kultur als Container (vgl. Bolten 2007b), ergo als geschlossenes Produkt be- 
trachtet wird, besteht stets die Gefahr von Determinismus, Übergeneralisierung so- 
wie einer ahistorischen Perspektive, da eigenständige Gruppenentwicklungen nicht 
mit bedacht werden. Es findet entweder auf politischer, geografischer, sprachlicher 
oder i. w. S. geistesgeschichtlicher Ebene eine Eingrenzung auf die Nation, die Länder- 
region, die Sprache oder auf die Ideen- und Religionsgeschichte statt. Sobald Kultur 
geografisch eingegrenzt wird, kann diese auch von anderen Kulturkreisen abgegrenzt 
werden, das birgt Konfliktpotenzial. Ein Beispiel dafür sind Koloniebildungen. Eine 
ideen- und religionsgeschichtliche Eingrenzung lässt auf ein undifferenziertes Kul- 
turverständnis schließen, welches wiederum eine eigenständige Gruppenentwick- 
lung außer Acht lässt und die Gefahr der Übergeneralisierung birgt (vgl. ebd.: 47 ք). 
Der geschlossene erweiterte Kulturbegriff findet jedoch auch heute noch Anwendung, 
obwohl dieser eine containerartige Eingrenzung durch Fixierung auf räumliche As- 
pekte und damit ein äußerst fragwürdiges homogenes Kulturverständnis mit sich 
bringt. Um „Culture Studies“ oder „Kulturkunde“ durchführbar zu machen, welche 
bestimmte Charakteristika einzelner Gruppen oder Ethnien beschreiben und erklä- 
ren, nahmen Wissenschaftler:innen in Kauf, Kultur als in sich geschlossenes Produkt 
zu betrachten. Darin liegt nach Bolten der „größte Wiederspruch der interkulturellen 
Kommunikationsforschung‘“ (ebd.: 48). 

Zwischen dem Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts und Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts ent- 
wickelt sich in der angloamerikanischen Ethnologie bzw. in der Kulturanthropologie®' 


51 In Deutschland, Frankreich und Großbritannien setzt sich der Ethnologiebegriff durch und bezeichnet die Wissenschaft 
von dem kulturell Andersartigen (vgl. Kohl 2000: 16). In anderen Ländern sind andere Begriffe gebräuchlicher, allerdings 
bei ähnlichen oder gleichen Forschungsfragen. Lediglich die Schwerpunktsetzung unterscheidet sich teilweise. So hat 
sich in den 30er-Jahren des 20. Jahrhundert in den USA der Begriff der Kulturanthropologie (cultural anthropology) durch- 
gesetzt, die Sozialanthropologie ist in Frankreich, Großbritannien und in den skandinavischen Ländern gebräuchlich. 
Ethnografie heißt die Wissenschaftsdisziplin in der ehemaligen DDR, GUS und im osteuropäischen Raum (vgl. ebd.: 14). 
Nach Girtler (2006: 239 ff.) vereint die cultural anthropology in den USA ethnologische Ansätze mit der (Sozial-)Psycholo- 
gie, Soziologie, Linguistik sowie Anthropologie und kreiert eine neue Wissenschaft. In dieser Arbeit wird der Begriff Eth- 
nologie verwendet. 
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ein Kulturverständnis, das auf der Evolutionstheorie basiert und diese ergänzt (Grund- 
annahme: Kultur ist die menschliche Methode der Anpassung an die Welt), sich auf 
den Kulturträgern zugrunde liegende Muster bezieht und von Taylor in seinem sog. 
primitiven Kulturbegriff folgendermaßen definiert wird: „Culture, or civilisation, taken 
in its wide ethnographic sense, is that complex whole which includes knowledge, be- 
lief, art, morals, law, customs, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society“ (Taylor 1871: 1). Die kulturanthropologischen Vertreter:innen 
betrachten folglich Kultur als ein System von Konzepten, Überzeugungen, Einstellun- 
gen und Wertorientierungen, welche im menschlichen Verhalten und Handeln sowie 
in geistigen und materiellen Produkten evident werden (vgl. Maletzke 1996: 16). Die- 
ses System ist symbolischer Natur, dient der Anpassung des Menschen an dessen 
Umwelt und kann sich lokal betrachtet voneinander unterscheiden. Kulturen werden 
folglich durch verschiedene Systeme definiert oder konventionelle Bedeutungs- oder 
Handlungsmuster, wie Rituale, Habitus (symbolische Kultur) oder Werkzeuge, Dorf- 
planung (materielle Kultur). Die Interpretative Ethnologie beschäftigt sich mit dieser 
Rolle von Symbolen innerhalb einer Gesellschaft und stellt in das Zentrum des Er- 
kenntnisinteresses die Bedeutung sozialer Lebenswelten aus der Perspektive der in 
ihr lebenden Personen. Clifford Geertz ist der bedeutendste Vertreter der Interpretati- 
ven Ethnologie, die wiederum das einflussreichste Paradigma der amerikanischen 
Kulturanthropologie darstellt, interdisziplinär arbeitet und sich von Analytischer Eth- 
nologie abgrenzt. Die Interpretative Ethnologie nach Geertz basiert aufder Annahme, 
dass jeder Kultur ein spezifisches Symbolsystem mit Vorstellungsstrukturen zu- 
grunde liegt, welches die Deutung und Kommunikation von Erfahrungen beeinflusst 
(vgl. Geertz 2003: 3 ff.). Diese Auffassung impliziert immer noch, dass Kultur durch 
ihre Gesellschaft eingrenzbar, deswegen auch abgrenzbar ist und in ihrer Gänze ana- 
lysiert werden müsste. 

Den Kulturanthropologen gegenübergestellt werden können die kognitiven 
Anthropologen mit deren Begründer Ward Goodenough und Mitbegründer Roy 
Goodwin D’Andrade, der sich insbesondere mit dem Zusammenhang der Gesell- 
schaft mit dem menschlichen Denken beschäftigt??. Die kognitive Anthropologie 
nimmt ein kognitives Kulturverständnis ein und versteht demnach Kultur als ein ko- 
gnitives Orientierungssystem, wie Wissensvorräte, Theorien, Prinzipien, (Verhal- 
tens-)Regeln, die in den Köpfen der Kulturträger manifestiert sowie historisch ent- 
standen sind und regelkonformes, kulturell akzeptiertes Handeln abstecken. Kultur 
ist folglich kein materielles Phänomen (vgl. Goodenough 1967: 3653: Müller 2003: 27). 
Nach Knapp ist zu beachten, „dass dieses Wissen nur im sozialen Verkehr der Gesell- 
schaftsmitglieder untereinander als öffentlicher Vollzug von symbolischem Handeln 
manifestiert wird und nur dadurch als überindividuelles, als kulturelles Wissen exis- 


52 „Cognitive anthropology is the study ofthe relation between human society and human thought. The cognitive anthropo- 
logist studies how people in social groups conceive of and think about the objects and events which make up their world — 
including everything from physical objects like wild plants to abstract events like social justice“ (D’Andrade 1995: 1). 

53 Kultur „does not consist of things, people, behavior, or emotions. |է is rather an organization of these things. It is the form 
of things that people have in mind, their models for perceiving, and otherwise interpreting them. As such, the things 
people say or do, their social arrangements and events, are products or by-products of their culture as they apply it էօ the 
task of perceiving and dealing with their circumstances“ (Goodenough 1967: 36). 
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tiert“ (Knapp 1995: 10f.). Kluckhohn und Kelly differenzieren zwischen deskriptiven 
und explikativen Kulturkonzepten. Während unter deskriptiven Kulturkonzepten ma- 
terielle kulturelle Artefakte (z. B. Verhaltensergebnisse wie Werkzeuge oder Architek- 
tur) und immaterielle kulturelle Artefakte (z. B. Verhalten wie Sprache und Gebräu- 
che) subsumiert werden können, sind mit explikativen Kulturkonzepten nicht 
beobachtbare kulturelle Artefakte wie Verhaltensursachen (z. B. Werthaltungen, Ein- 
stellungen, Verhaltensnormen) gemeint (vgl. Kluckhohn; Kelly 1972: 73). 

Bolten nennt den Kulturbegriff den erweiterten, offenen oder sozialen Kulturbe- 
griff und grenzt diesen vom nationalstaatlichen Kulturbegriff ab. Der soziale Kultur- 
begriff nach Bolten fußt auf der Annahme, dass heute Lebenswelten nicht mehr 
räumlich eingegrenzt, sondern „multipel und räumlich entgrenzt“ (Bolten 2007a: 50) 
sind, weswegen er den Begriff der Lebensgeschichten durch den der Lebensprozesse 
ablösen will (vgl. ebd.)°*. Bolten geht weiter davon aus, dass Subjekte mit individuel- 
len Identitäten häufig ihre Gruppenzugehörigkeit oder „Reziprozitätsverhältnisse“ 
(ebd.) wechseln und daher ihre Lebenswelten bzw. ihre kulturelle Zugehörigkeit plu- 
ralistisch zu verstehen ist sowie prozessual gedacht werden muss. Wenn dies über die 
Mikroebene der einzelnen Individuen hinaus gilt, dann müssen auch internationale 
Unternehmen nicht mehr kohärent (zusammenhängend), sondern kohäsiv (zusam- 
menhaltend) gedacht werden. Als Beispiel nennt Bolten eine immer geringer wer- 
dende nationale Bindung, „dass ein Markenzeichen wie Made in Germany längst ab- 
gelöst ist von Made by Volkswagen oder inzwischen sogar Made for Volkswagen“ 
(ebd.: 51). Bei dem offenen Kulturbegriff ist nicht die Substanz der Kultur, sondern die 
Beziehung innerhalb der Kultur entscheidend. Die nachstehende Abbildung gibt eine 
Übersicht über die differenten Kulturbegriffe, wie diese oben beschrieben werden: 


Differenzierung zweier 
Kulturbegriffe 


Der enge Kulturbegriff Der erweiterte 
((Hoch-)Kultur) Kulturbegriff 
(Lebenswelten) 


Der geschlossene 
Kulturbegriff 
abgrenzend 


Der offene Kulturbegriff 
(sozial) 


sprachlich geistesgeschichtlich 


Abbildung 11: Differenzierung des Kulturbegriffs (Quelle: eigene Darstellung nach Bolten 2007a: 15) 


54 Bolten unterteilt den erweiterten Kulturbegriff in zwei Varianten: den geschlossenen erweiterten (ethnozentrischen, natio- 
nalstaatlichen), dessen Kritik bereits erörtert ist, und den offenen erweiterten (sozialen) Kulturbegriff. 
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Der Begriff Kultur wird dann in seinem anthropologischen Sinne verstanden, wenn er 
die „Lebensweise einer sozialen Gruppe: ihre Art zu empfinden, zu handeln zu den- 
ken, ihre Beziehung zur Natur, zum Menschen, zur Technik und zur Kunst“ (Ladmi- 
ral; Lipiansky 2000: 18) beschreibt. In diesem Begriffsverständnis schließt der Kultur- 
begriff „die tatsächlichen Verhaltensweisen, die sozialen Vorstellungen wie auch die 
Modelle ein, nach denen sich diese ausrichten (Wertsysteme, Ideologien, soziale Nor- 
men etc.)“ (ebd.). Der offene, soziale Kulturbegriff dient dieser Arbeit als Arbeits- 
grundlage. Diese Ausarbeitung wird aus oben genannten Gründen zugrunde gelegt 
und in Kapitel 4 dargelegt, inwiefern auch die befragten Personen dieses Kulturver- 
ständnis einnehmen. Was aber bedeutet dieser soziale Kulturbegriff für das hier ein- 
genommene Kulturverständnis? Dies wird im folgenden Kapitel beantwortet. 


2.4.1.2 Der kollektive Kulturbegriff und dessen Auswirkungen auf Pauschalurteile 
Damit sich in der Ausdrucksweise die Annahmen des sozialen Kulturbegriffes wider- 
spiegeln können, gilt es, einige Kriterien bzgl. Aussagen zu Kollektiven und Pauschal- 
urteilen im Allgemeinen zu beachten, die ein unverzichtbares Erkenntnisinstrument 
auch für diese Arbeit darstellen. Hansen beschreibt im folgenden Zitat, die Omniprä- 
senz und Notwendigkeit von Pauschalurteilen: 


„Kollektive, also Gruppen von Gegenständen oder Menschen, beispielsweise können nur 
mit Hilfe von Pauschalurteilen beschrieben werden. Insofern müssen alle wissenschaft- 
lichen Fächer, die sich mit Kollektiven beschäftigen, Pauschalurteile benutzen. Wenn der 
Politologe zu dem Ergebnis kommt, die CDU rückt in die Mitte, fällt er ein Pauschalurteil; 
wenn der Soziologe die heutige Erlebnisgesellschaft analysiert, arbeitet er mit Pauschalur- 
teilen und wenn der Kulturwissenschaftler zu dem Ergebnis kommt, Amerikaner sind 
individualistisch, dann ist auch das ein Pauschalurteil“ (Hansen 20090: 5). 


Da also Pauschalurteile unvermeidbar sind, teilt Hansen die Gesellschaft in Kollektive. 
Hansen, dessen Kulturbegriff als kollektiver Kulturbegriff bezeichnet werden kann, 
da der Kollektivbegriff aus seiner Kulturtheorie entstammt, übt damit Kritik am ethni- 
zistischen Kulturbegriff und u.a. an den Kulturdimensionen von Hofstede. Unter 
einem Kollektiv versteht Hansen eine Gruppe von Personen, die in einer bestimmten 
Form von Normalität geprägt sind, z.B. durch standardisierte Handlungsabläufe, 
Routinen oder einen bestimmten Habitus. Kollektive können z.B. einzelne Nationen, 
Unternehmen oder Vereine darstellen. Aus der Makroperspektive können Kollektive 
voneinander abgegrenzt werden, allerdings — und das ist von großer Bedeutung - ist 
für das Individuum ein Kollektiv nur eins von mehreren. Die Individuen eines Kollek- 
tivs sind folglich heterogen zu betrachten. „Multikollektivität“ (ebd.: 6) bezeichnet den 
Zustand der Individuen, die unter mehreren Kollektiven subsumiert werden können. 
Als „Abstraktionskollektive“ (ebd.: 9) bezeichnet Hansen Kollektive, deren „Mitglied- 
zahl“ (ebd.) nicht zählbar ist, die ergo keine Gruppen darstellen und somit ein „rein 
geistiges und abstraktes Gebilde“ (ebd.) sind. „Dachkollektive“ (ebd.: 12) ergeben sich 
durch Nationalstaaten und deren Gesetzgebung und sind polykollektiv (vgl. ebd.: 13), 
d.h. sie beinhalten „Subkollektive“ (ebd.) oder Kollektive zweiten Grades. Bei jeder 
Beschreibung der deutschen, englischen, amerikanischen oder chinesischen Kultur 
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ist genau hinzuschauen und zu analysieren, ob nicht doch eher eine ethnische Min- 
derheit gemeint ist und ob bei derartiger Aussage beachtet wird, dass in jeder natio- 
nalstaatlichen Kultur verschiedene Subkulturen aufzuspalten sind, die sich unter- 
einander durch Divergenz und Widersprüche auszeichnen können (vgl. auch Janzer 
2007: 31). Damit also Pauschalurteile nicht nach der ihnen immanenten Gefahr zu 
pauschal werden, sind diese korrekt zu formulieren: 


e Pauschalurteile dürfen nur auf Kollektive abzielen und nicht auf deren Indivi- 


duen (vgl. Hansen 2009b: 5). 


+ Keine Zuschreibung präkollektiver Merkmale auf das Kollektiv: Ein Urteil über ein 


Kollektiv hat sich auf „partielle Gemeinsamkeit[en] oder auf etwas aus [ihnen] 
Folgendes“ (ebd.: 7)55 zu beziehen. Unter partiellen Gemeinsamkeiten werden 
Interessen oder Eigenschaften bezeichnet, welche das Kollektiv zu einer Gemein- 
schaft zusammenkommen lassen. Dies ist nur ein ,geringe[r] Teil der Individua- 
lität der Mitglieder“ (ebd.: 6). Alle anderen Elemente eines Individuums bezeich- 
net Hansen als „präkollektiv“ (ebd.). Ein Pauschalurteil darf diese präkollektiven 
Elemente nicht dem ganzen Kollektiv zuschreiben (vgl. ebd.: 61.). 


« Sollen Merkmale eines Kollektivs beschrieben werden, ist dies so dicht, d.h. so 


wenig pauschal, wie möglich zu formulieren (vgl. ebd.: 8). Mit „dichter Zuschrei- 
bung“ meint Hansen (2009b: 7) die Dichte an statistischen Ergebnissen, um eine 
Homogenisierung der Heterogenität in der Forschungsergebnisbeschreibung zu 
vermeiden (vgl. auch Janzer 2007: 31): 


„Ein erster Test der Dichte ist die Frage, ob die erkannten Merkmale aus der eigentlichen 
Kollektivität stammen oder ob sie auf Präkollektives zurückzuführen sind, das nicht zur 
partiellen Gemeinsamkeit gehört. Des Weiteren muss auf innerkollektive Segmentierun- 
gen geachtet werden. Wer das versäumt, kann das tragische Schicksal jenes Statistikers 
erleiden, der in einem Fluss ertrank, der im Durchschnitt einen halben Meter tief war“ 
(Hansen 2009b: 7). 


Ursprünglich fordert der Ethnologe Clifford Geertz eine „dichte Beschreibung“ 
in seinem theoretischen Konzept zum Verständnis eines kulturellen Systems. 
Nach Geertz meint diese dichte Beschreibung, dass das Verhalten von Kulturträ- 
gern aus deren Perspektive heraus erforscht wird, indem besondere Praktiken 
und Ergebnisse „mikroskopisch“ (Geertz 1973) untersucht werden und sowohl 
detailliert als auch bewusst interpretierend beschrieben werden. Dies kann v.a. in 
der Erhebungsmethode der Beobachtung stattfinden. Aus den beobachteten Sze- 


nen kann die ganze Kultur erschlossen werden, indem Bezüge zwischen ver- 


55 


56 


Der Philosoph Georg Simmel hat dieses Phänomen partieller Gemeinsamkeit als Erstes beschrieben und wird von Ritsert 


wie folgt zitiert: ,[...] dass jedes Element einer Gruppe nicht nur Gesellschaftsteil, sondern außerdem noch etwas ist“ 


(Simmel zit. n. Ritsert 2000: 71). 

Geertz baut auf einem semiotischen Kulturbegriff auf und versteht demnach Kultur als konstruiertes, erarbeitetes Sym- 
bolsystem, welches einen Kontext für soziale Ereignisse, Verhalten, Institutionen und Prozesse bildet, also ein soziales 
Phänomen ist: „Als ineinandergreifende Systeme auslegbarer Zeichen [...] ist Kultur keine Instanz, der gesellschaftliche 
Ereignisse, Verhaltensweisen, Institutionen oder Prozesse kausal zugeordnet werden könnten. Sie ist ein Kontext, ein 
Rahmen, in dem sie verständlich - nämlich dicht — beschreibbar ist“ (Geertz 1987: 21). Dieser Kontext kann anhand des 
individuellen Verhaltens erforscht werden. Im Verhalten der Kulturträger nimmt nach Meinung von Geertz Kultur Gestalt 
an (vgl. ebd.). 
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schiedenen Bedeutungs- und Beobachtungsebenen hergestellt werden, um zu 
neuen, tieferen Erkenntnissen zu gelangen (vgl. Geertz 1973: 3 ff.). 

« Damit Pauschalurteile zu Abstraktionskollektiven getroffen werden können, sind 
diese lediglich auf das Abstraktionsniveau zu beziehen, damit die Überlage- 
rungsgefahr umgangen wird, und zur Analyse muss unbedingt eine repräsenta- 
tive Gruppe herangezogen werden. Eine Überlagerung kommt dann zustande, 
wenn mehrere Merkmale zutreffen, aber keine Korrelation zwischen ihnen be- 
steht. 

+ Untersuchungen zu Dachkollektiven sind nur dann gerechtfertigt, wenn sie sich 
auf homogene und heterogene Besonderheiten beziehen und die polykollektive 
Basis oder der Überbau betrachtet wird. Pauschalturteile bzgl. eines Dachkollek- 
tivs sind also auf den Überbau zu beziehen und nicht auf Werte, Wahrnehmun- 
gen, Mentalität oder Ähnliches sowie müssen die Polykollektivität anerkennen. 


2.4.1.3 Abgrenzung globale und polyzentrische Unternehmenskultur 

Im Folgenden liegt der Fokus auf einer Definition der Begriffe (globale) Unterneh- 
menskultur gegenüber einer polyzentrischen Unternehmenskultur, da diese Begriffe für 
die vorliegende Arbeit eine zentrale Rolle einnehmen. In den 1980er-Jahren wurde der 
Begriff der Unternehmenskultur als „corporate culture“ in der US-amerikanischen 
Management-Theorie erstmals erwähnt (vgl. Deal; Kennedy 1982; Peters; Waterman 
1982). Ein Unternehmen auf der Mesoebene betrachtet, entspricht einem Kollektiv 
(vgl. Hansen 2009). Mit dem Konzept der Fuzzy and then departed out into the 
January night. 
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CHAPTER 3 


How Do You Like My Wu-Tang Style? 


Enter the Wu' 


At the helm of the nine-member hip-hop group known as the Wu-Tang 
Clan is the rapper-MC turned kung fu practitioner and actor-director, RZA 
(Robert F. Diggs).* Born in 1969 in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn, New 
York, RZA and his childhood peers indulged in the martial arts cinema that 
proliferated throughout New York City’s Times Square during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s.’ The 42nd Street area was an amalgamation of transnational 
exchange where locally owned movie theaters screened Asian martial arts cin- 
ema alongside adult entertainment and low-budget films for Black, Latina/o, 
Asian, and Euro American fans eager to see and pick up the latest moves. As 


1. Not unlike the concept of bu in Japanese, which connotes the idea of war and is used 
in the word budo, the character for wu in Chinese can convey a similar concept and is most 
prevalent when referring to wushu a particular form kung fu or wu style taichiquan. 

2. Robert F. Diggs is known as “RZA? which is an acronym for Ruler Zig-Zag-Zig Allah. 
He also has numerous other aliases, such as The Abbot, Bobby Digital, Prince Rakeem, and the 
Scientist, which are used interchangeably in his music. 

3. For historical readings of the history of the Wu-Tang Clan and RZA's relationship 
with martial arts see the two written texts that they have developed on Riverhead Books 
titled The Wu-Tang-Manual and Tao of Wu, co-written with Chris Norris. Furthermore, 
RZA and Wu-Tang Clan members have provided interviews for https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=MavHcZOOKzc. 
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a youth, RZA spent every weekend with his cousin and future Wu-Tang Clan 
member, OP Dirty Bastard (Russell Jones) in mid-town Manhattan watching 
double-feature martial arts films. Eventually they saw the Shaw Brothers film 
Shaolin and Wu Tang (1983) that provided inspiration for the group’s name as 
well as the performative codes for Wu-Tang Clan’s lyrics, narrative structure, 
and kinesthetic stylistics. 

When viewed through the eyes of a young Black man, martial arts films of 
the “East” provided a persuasive counterdiscourse to the dominant represen- 
tation of Westernism and Eurocentrism as personified through the white male 
hero whose antithesis was more often than not a Third World villain rooted in 
stereotype, such as the savage Indian, the invading Latina/o, the alien Asian, 
and of course the Black brute. To recall Van Clief’s own words about the film 
industry in which “the Black guys were always the bad guys. The pimps . . . the 
drug dealer . . . ? Black masculinity was choreographed into negative imag- 
ery that functioned in conjunction with racist policy to affirm racial regimes. 
Yet, the mediated movements found in the images of pop-cultural flows that 
were consumed in Times Square, at the Cedar Lee Theatre in Cleveland, or 
on Saturday afternoons on New York City’s public access television provided 
a discursive and somatic possibility for what Black bodies could do. As RZA 
states, “When it [kung fu cinema] came on TV though, trust me my whole 
block came outside. Because that’s how it was in those days. It came on at 
three, by five oclock everybody’s outside doing it [the martial arts]. Trying 
to do the snake, fall back, trying to do everything.”* There was an emotional 
resonance that mobilized and catalyzed this particular fan culture comprised 
predominantly of Black and Brown youth to (re)create themselves based on 
the mediated kinesthetics of Asian masculinity produced by the Hong Kong- 
based Shaw Brothers films such as Shaolin and Wu Tang or The 36th Cham- 
ber of Shaolin (1978). The latter film provided the impetus for the Wu-Tang 
Clan’s debut breakout album titled Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers) (1993) 
and was an extension of martial arts fantasy that placed the group on a suc- 
cessful career trajectory that was also a hard-fought battle for control of their 
own narrative and presentation of self. 

The conjunction between martial arts practice and what Fanon Che 
Wilkins referred to as the “hip-hop imagination” appropriated “kung fu film 
dialogue, performance, and philosophy into their aural sound scapes [sic] and 
musical production.’ Mediated gestures, acts, and routines were restored and 
twice-behaved as new dance styles, such as B-boying and B-girling, that rein- 


4. The RZA Interview, 36th Chamber of Shaolin, April 12, 2012, https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=MavHcZOOKzc. 
5. Wilkins. “Shaw Brother’s Cinema in the Hip-Hop Imagination,’ 226. 
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terpreted kung fu moves such as the snake or the dragon and emerged along- 
side recycled sound styles and rhymed word styles that in turn constituted an 
Afro Asian performance and a new way of Black urban life. 


These films definitely resonated a lot in the Black community. It’s the under- 
dog thing. It’s the brotherly thing, and, also I think there was an escapism 
because you could go over there and watch these movies and it’s not even 
America. It’s like a whole other world. . .. The movie The 36th Chamber of 
Shaolin hit me multiple times in my life. The first time that I saw it, it was the 
first film that I saw that had a history that was outside the scope of American 
history. In the sense of being a Black man in America, history doesn’t ever go 
further than slavery actually. I never had a true imagination besides Greek 
mythology and bible studies about what was going on in other parts of the 


world because I didn’t have a clear vision of it.‘ 


Kung fu cinema inspired young Black men such as RZA to imagine the pos- 
sibilities that were beyond the confines of the Western canon, and they were 
rooted in movements that created new images of self-representation. 

This chapter is concerned with the way that the consumption of martial 
arts imagery catalyzed young people to develop a counterhegemonic world 
view where they became masters of their own bodies through the mediated 
kinesthesia of martial arts (kung fu and karate, in particular). As Deleuze 
contends, “image = movement” and the kinetics of the movement image do 
not simply remain on the screen, but rather filter through mediated experi- 
ences and materialize bodies as they move to other bodies that make new 
images and hence restored movements, but yet, are “never for the first time?” 
Every punch, kick, and block within kung fu cinema, that is, “every image 
[that] acts on others and reacts to others, on ‘all their facets at once’ and ‘by 
all their element[s];”* reshaped the possibility of youths who made themselves 
through a martial arts mythology that offered an imaginative terrain through 
which to envision themselves as invincible warriors, Black Dragons or The 
Wu (as they commonly refer to themselves) capable of taking on any chal- 
lenge. While the Wu-Tang Clan has perhaps been the most visible example of 
this form of mediated kinesthesia, their journey unfolded alongside a martial 
arts filmography that anticipated and responded to the construction of Black 
masculinity as a form of Afro Asian performance in US-based films such as 
Enter the Dragon, The Last Dragon, and Karate Kid (2010). These films fea- 


6. Liu, Jialiang, The 36th Chamber of Shaolin, 2009. 
7. Deleuz, Cinema: The Movement Image, 58. 
8. Deleuz, Cinema: The Movement Image, 58. 
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tured performances of Black men either in Asia as part of a heroic fantasy that 
both celebrated and troubled historically dominant depictions of Black mas- 
culinity in relationship to an Asian “other.” As I reveal, these popular fantasia 
have continued to operate as contested sites of Afro Asian performance and 
a martial arts imagination that at times anticipates, relies upon, and disrupts 
raced and gendered stereotype. 


Jim Kelly and the Promise of a Black Hero 


In 1973 the film Enter the Dragon catapulted and solidified Bruce Lee’s image 
into the global popular imagination. This was in part because Lee was viewed 
as a non-white body that could “kick-ass” within an overwhelmingly white 
film industry. His stature became empowering for people in South East Asia 
who were fighting imperialism. In his discussion on liberation movements 
in Calcutta, Vijay Prashad contends, “With his bare fists and nunchaku, 
Bruce provided young people with the sense that we, like Vietnamese gueril- 
las, could be victorious against the virulence of international capitalism. He 
seemed invincible” Lee exuded confidence in his films and interviews, galva- 
nizing people of color in the US who adopted Lee as an icon for popular coun- 
ternarrative and anticipated the transnational cultural practice of RZA and the 
Wu-Tang Clan. Furthermore, the casting for Enter the Dragon was often hailed 
as a progressive choice that celebrated US multiculturalism. The film’s plot 
revolved around three martial artists, Bruce Lee as Lee (Asian), John Saxon 
as Roper (white), and Jim Kelly as Williams (Black), who attend a martial arts 
tournament on a Hong Kong island that is a cover for an underground heroin 
operation. However, there was a problem with co-star Jim Kelly’s performance 
in the role of Williams that created a conundrum in terms of how martial 
arts popular culture has been historicized. In Enter the Dragon, the framing 
of Kelly’s performance reveals an ambivalence about Black masculinity and 
Afro Asian performance because his character is the only main character to 
die.” Not only is he killed, but his death is rendered as a pseudo lynching that 
exposed how dangerous Black masculinity was to the racial order of soci- 
ety and how racial triangulation maintained and continues to maintain racial 
regimes. 


9. Prashad, Everybody Was Kung Fu Fighting: Afro-Asian Connections and the Myth of 
Cultural Purity, 127. 

10. Jim Kelly passed away in 2013 from cancer. He gave many interviews that can be 
found online. In one of the more interesting ones, conducted in 1992, Kelly discusses how 
he became involved in martial arts as well as the film industry, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?time_continue=141&v=-j1DPEst7mA. 
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Originally from Kentucky, Kelly began martial arts as a teenager when 
not playing football. Kelly subsequently left the university at the end of his 
freshman year and decided to pursue a career in martial arts and acting. As 
a strategy to break into Hollywood, he trained in karate intensively and won 
the middle-weight first place in 1971 at the Long Beach International Karate 
Championship. He opened a karate studio in Los Angeles and was in turn 
discovered by a casting agent who worked with one of his students. During 
interviews, Kelly not only articulated the struggles that he faced as a Black 
actor who wanted to be an action hero but also gestured toward Lee’s own 
frustration with the film industry, specifically citing the choice to cast the 
white actor David Carradine in the role of Caine in the television series Kung 
Fu (1972-1975), despite the fact that the script was originally written for Lee. 
Kelly contended that he and Lee had similar struggles as minorities, “myself 
as a Black man, Bruce as a Chinese. Bruce caught hell. People don’t know that. 
They didn't even want him in Hollywood because he was Chinese?” Knowing 
that he could not break through the “glass ceiling” of Hollywood, Lee left and 
went to Hong Kong to launch his film career. 

Lee understood race and racism all too well, and he adopted a coalitional 
approach to dealing with race that enacted his own form of racial kinesthesia. 
Hence at the beginning of the film Lee adopted a form of Black performativ- 
ity, employing head-fakes and dancelike movement reminiscent of the Black 
boxers that he had studied and emulated, Muhammad Ali in particular. In 
the opening scene of Enter the Dragon, he sparred with the actor and Peking 
Opera performer Sammo Hung in front of their teacher and the other disci- 
ples of the Shaolin Temple. The larger and more robustly built Hung portrays 
an anonymous Shaolin student. Lee’s appreciation for Ali’s innovative fighting 
style was articulated when he wrote, “The lead jab is a feeler. It is the basis of 
all other blows, a loose, easy stinger. It is a whip rather than a club. Ali’s theory 
is to picture hitting a fly with a swatter””” Like the nimble Ali, who would 
“float like a butterfly and sting like a bee” as he danced around his opponents 
in the ring, Lee’s choreography of graceful boxer-like movements made his 
opponents appear clumsy in comparison. This performative code-switching 
was immediately echoed two scenes later during the opening credits for Enter 
the Dragon when the very same “whaaa” that is uttered during the fight with 
Hung is reintroduced over a 1970s music soundtrack indicative of the music 
of the blaxploitation genre as the screen is filled by a panoramic shot of Hong 
Kong. 


1u. Walker, David, F. Macked, Hammered, Slaughtered, Shafted: A Documentary, (1996). 
12. Lee, Tao of Jeet Kune Do, 98. 
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In the following scene, an American Airlines jet glides in over the city’s 
urbanity, and the next shot is framed through the glass window of a busy 
Hong Kong airport as Williams, dressed in a black jacket and white turtle- 
neck, emerges from the airliner. Williams's identity is marked as a transna- 
tional figure as he steps onto the ramp leading to the tarmac. Through a series 
of shots framed by Hong Kong avenues Williams proves himself to be adept 
at negotiating the streets as he makes his way across busy boulevards and 
through the markets as he moves amongst the people, using his feet as his 
carriage. A quick glance around his surroundings, Williams nods his head 
and claps his hands together as if to suggest that he knows this urbanity and 
is confident enough to negotiate the transnational space of the city. 

Williams’s movement against the backdrop of Hong Kong is a stark con- 
trast to the white character, Roper (John Saxon), who makes his first appear- 
ance at the Hong Kong airport dressed in a gray business suit and orders a 
human taxi driver to collect his dozen or so luxury suitcases. In contrast to 
Williams, who physically walks the Hong Kong streets, Roper is seen riding in 
the taxi car, pulled by a Chinese man who appears to be twice his age. Roper’s 
bags are pulled in tow by the five or six other human taxi cars that haul his 
luggage. The camera angle then switches to Roper’s point of view from his 
seated position of luxury and power—whiteness—and this is yet another con- 
trast to Williams's walk through the city until he finally reaches the river boat 
that will take him to the island of the renegade Shaolin Monk, Mr. Han. 

Just prior to meeting Roper on the boat, we glimpse a view of Williams's 
recollection of US urban experience through an encounter with his karate 
sensei, Steve Muhammad (formerly Steve Sanders). As discussed in Chapter 1, 
Muhammad, who is listed uncredited in the film, was one of the cofounders of 
the Black Karate Federation (BKF) along with Donnie Williams. Muhammad’s 
brief exchange with Williams momentarily brings the reality of Central Los 
Angeles to the forefront. The camera tracks Williams as he walks into the dojo 
toward the front part of the studio marked with red, black, and green color- 
ing of the Black liberation movement. In front of Williams are several rows of 
Black men who stand in profile, and punch in sync with Muhammad’s vocal 
count, indicating the timing of each strike. Muhammad signals to one of his 
senior students to lead the exercise so that he can greet Williams, and the two 
embrace in a handshake as scene in Figure 3.1. The colors on the band of the 
fist recall the aforementioned Pan-Africanist leanings of many Black nation- 
alist and liberation movements, which began with Marcus Garvey’s Universal 
Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) in 1920. 

This moment in the film that unfolds against a backdrop of Afro Asian 
semiotics briefly captured an alternative discourse to the popular representa- 
tion of whiteness and Orientalist exoticisms of martial arts. 
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FIGURE 3.1. Williams and a nameless karate instructor portrayed 
by Steve Sanders in the dojo. The emblem of the BKF is just behind 
them. From Enter the Dragon, Warner Brothers Entertainment. 


Upon leaving the dojo Williams is stopped by two white police officers 
who confront him as he walks down the street. The patrol car screeches up 
behind the undisturbed Williams as he remains calm, cool, and collected. Two 
white police officers get out of the car and approach Williams and begin to 
physically accost him. While Williams has placed his other suitcase on the 
ground and stands with both hands in the air, the first cop grabs Williams’s 
bag and begins the interrogation, which quickly becomes physical as the sec- 
ond cop hurls a racial slur. 


POLICEMAN 1: Going on a trip? 

(Policeman 1 frisks Williams and pulls out his passport and plane tickets) 
POLICEMAN 1: Hey, this jigs gotta passport. 

POLICEMAN 2: Where ya’ goin, jig? Where's the plane ticket for? 
POLICEMAN 1: Hong Kong via Hawaii. 

POLICEMAN 2: He's not going to Hawaii.” 


As Policeman 2 encroaches with his nightstick drawn, Williams quickly read- 
ies himself and then strikes the nightstick snapping it. Both policemen attack 
Williams as he in turn delivers a series of blows to the first cop and disposes 
of the second one by flipping him into a wooden fence. A dog proceeds to 
chew on the officer’s head allowing Williams to escape in the patrol car. The 
exchange between Williams and the police was representative of the countless 
reported encounters between law enforcement and African American men. 


13. Clouse, Enter the Dragon (1973). 
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While paying homage to the Black Karate Federation’s Donnie Williams and 
Steve Muhammad, the film shows Williams adopting karate as a strategy for 
surviving the streets of Los Angeles. 

However, this maneuver seems to run aground in Hong Kong once he 
reaches Mr. Han’s island. It is also no surprise that Williams's masculinity is 
framed within the hypersexualized trope of the “Black buck” when the hostess 
of the island, Tania, played by Ahna Capri, brings an array of prostitutes to 
Williams's room the evening that he wins the first round of the tournament. 
Williams's selection of all the prostitutes versus Lee’s selection of none, and 
Roper’s selection of only one, reinforces Williams's hypersexualized masculin- 
ity, capable of super human “strength.” 

The following evening, after Williams has defeated Parsons, a fighter from 
New Zealand, Williams rests in his room surrounded by several nude pros- 
titutes, some of whom are white—none of whom are Black. Williams rises 
from the bed, dressed in only his briefs. After an evening of intense sexual 
encounters with multiple prostitutes, Williams has enough energy to go out 
into the “moonlight” and practice karate forms despite a warning from one 
of the females not to exit the palace where they are staying. It is a choice that 
comes with a heavy price as Williams is summoned to Han’s office the next 
day after the morning edification given by Han to the martial arts practitio- 
ners. Dressed in the compulsory yellow karate uniform, Williams enters Han’s 
office, unsuspecting of Han’s intentions. The following exchange leads not only 
to Williams's death, but ends in a manner that frames Williams's blackness as 
strange fruit and then links blackness with the heroin drug trade. 


WILLIAMS: Mr. Han? 

HAN: You fought well yesterday. Your style is unorthodox. 

WILLIAMS: But effective. 

HAN: It is not the art, but the combat that you enjoy. 

WILLIAMS: The winning. 

HAN: We are all ready to win, just as we are born knowing only life. It is 
defeat that you must learn to prepare for. 

WILLIAMS: I don’t waste my time with it. 

HAN: Oh? How so? 

WILLIAMS: I'll be too busy looking good. 

HAN: What were you looking for when you attacked my guards? 

WILLIAMS: Wasn't me. 

HAN: You were the only man outside of the palace. 

WILLIAMS: I was outside, but I wasn't the only one. 

HAN: You will tell me who else. 
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WILLIAMS: Mr. Han, suddenly Td like to leave your island. 
HAN: It is not possible. 

WILLIAMS: Bullshit, Mr. Han-man! 

(Williams turns to see three guards that have entered.) 


Man, you come right out of a comic book!"* 


The irony of this scene is that while Williams is killed during his ensuing battle 
with the “Han-man,’ in the simulated game of dozens,” Williams's euphemism 
of “Man, you come straight out of a comic book” solidified Kelly’s position 
within a broader pop-cultural imaginary. While fans of the cult classic always 
seemed to relish in Williams’s humor and even “cool” Blackness, Williams had 
to die and die in a way that reified the positioning of Black masculinity within 
the racial regime. 

The reification of the racial regime is fulfilled when Han, having now 
fought with Williams in his office, knocks Williams backward sending him 
crashing through a fake wall, and into a heroin den full of prostitutes who 
are high and laughing hysterically. Williams is then repeatedly knocked back- 
wards by Han onto the various prostitutes. A fast-paced tempo of the theme 
song plays over the scene, and it is as if ghosts of Black American heroin dens 
have somehow descended upon Williams’s body in Asia. He is disoriented, 
confused, distracted, and cannot maintain his balance, making him prey for 
Han, who then reveals a fake hand that he uses to bludgeon Williams to death. 
However, Kelly’s body (his corporeal flesh) has one last appearance to make in 
the film. It is this moment that the film confirms one last time Kelly’s purpose 
in the film. The scene erases the gains that the Black liberation movements 
had made through the appropriation of Asian grammar through martial arts 
repertoire. 

Han leads Roper through the underground factory of his island’s heroin 
operation, interrogating him about his gambling debts in the US until finally 
Williams’s dead corpse becomes visible (Figure 3.2). Williams's body has been 
stripped naked except for the white boxer pants that were worn in his post- 
climatic scene with the prostitutes. Chains wrapped around Williams's hands, 
feet, and neck suggest the bondage of slavery, and remind the spectator of the 
danger of Williams’s Black masculinity despite the fact that he is already dead. 
As Mr. Han states, “There are certain realities. I want us to have a clear under- 
standing.” Looking at Williams’s naked body, Roper responds, “No, there’s no 


14. Clouse, Enter the Dragon (1973). 

15. The goal and pleasure of the dozens is not the viciousness of the insult, but the humor, 
the creative pun, the outrageous metaphor that emerges through a vernacular rhetorical 
exchange. 
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FIGURE 3.2. Han and Roper gaze onto Williams's dead body, which hangs like strange 
fruit in Mr. Han’s dungeon. From Enter the Dragon, Warner Brothers Entertainment. 


misunderstanding between us.” The rope suspending Williams's body is cut 
loose, plunging it into the water. 

In Enter the Dragon the Black body was confined within the metacommen- 
tary on Black masculinity to that of destruction through castration. Because 
of the high economic risk inherent in film financing, Enter the Dragon could 
not overreach the color line. Rather the film reified a racial triangulation as 
Lee and Roper free all of the Chinese workers and addicts that have been kept 
in bondage on Mr. Han's island as a revolt unfolds against Mr. Han and his 
heroin operation. 

While Bruce Lee died the same year that Enter the Dragon was released, 
the film launched Jim Kelly’s career as a martial arts actor, particularly in 
blaxploitation cinema of the 1970s. However, the end of the epoch of blax- 
ploitation cinema was marked by the advent of the summer blockbuster Jaws 
(1975) that provided a new model through which Hollywood created massive 
returns at the box office. The year 1975 also marked the formal end to the US 
war in Vietnam. Hollywood was tasked with the responsibility of waging a 
culture war on the screen that reconciled the loss in Vietnam and simultane- 
ously repatriated white masculinity. 

A “great white” super-hero and leader of the free world was needed, and 
he first emerged as Sylvester Stallone’s character of Rocky Balboa in the film 
Rocky (1976) when he rose up from the streets of Philadelphia to fight the 
Black boxer Appollo Creed. But Rocky was not a veteran or martial artist. 
Rather his character was a prelude to the archetypal figure that was embodied 
in what Yvonne Tasker refers to as the “muscular movies of the 1980s”” in films 


16. Tasker, Spectacular Bodies: Gender, Genre, and the Action Cinema, 37. 
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such as Sylvester Stallone’s Rambo: First Blood (1982), Chuck Norris’s Missing 
in Action (1984), and Arnold Schwarzenegger's Commando (1985) and Norris 
in Invasion USA (1985). Kelly critiqued race and gender in representations in 
Hollywood with the following: 


It’s the fear of projecting a Black male in those positions. You take for exam- 
ple a white action hero. Let’s take for example this guy by the name of Chuck 
Norris. . . . I know Chuck. I remember when Chuck was fighting in karate 
tournaments. He was karate champion, but to me he’s never been able to 
trans(late) that onto the screen... . You take Chuck Norris and change the 
color of his skin, he would be lucky to get a job in Hollywood as an extra. I’m 
serious. Just change the color of skin to black, I guarantee you he would have 
problems getting jobs in Hollywood as an extra, but his skin is not black. It’s 
white. And they pushed and pushed and made him a star. . . . There's a fear 
of projecting Black males in that real strong positive [action hero] image... . 
Hollywood made Rocky . . . Rocky was a great hope. . . . There’s a fear of 
projecting Black males in certain images and that’s true no matter if it’s the 
film industry or if it’s the corporate world. It’s the way it is in this country, 
in America. . . . It’s like trying to destroy any Black man that accomplishes a 


certain level in this society.” 


Kelly’s attempt to use martial arts as a vehicle through which to access the film 
industry ran up against the larger challenges of racialized and gendered hege- 
mony. His struggle echoes that of the aforementioned Ron Van Clief who also 
engaged in a form of self-fashioning by using martial arts to open up various 
lines of employment opportunities in the film industry, but most importantly 
“wanted to be a kung fu star” and hence a hero. Kelly wanted to see Black male 
action heroes who could be victorious and triumphant, but like Bruce Lee, he 
could not get past the color-line. His critical critique of intersectionality said a 
lot not only about the particular trajectory of his own career, which was short 
lived in part because of the end of blaxploitation, but also about the limita- 
tions that blaxploitation offered as a genre. Many of the films that comprised 
the blaxploitation genre relied on stereotypical representations in which the 
Black men and women were situated as drug dealers, prostitutes, pimps, and 
law enforcement. Frustrated by the essentialist framing of Black characters, 
Kelly bowed out of the industry as a whole and continued to reject roles that 
were offered to him because of their lack of nuance or their reification of nega- 
tive Black stereotype. Ironically, the confluence of this frustration reemerged 
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in a satirical critique of Afro Asian performance in Taimak Guariello’s por- 
trayal of “Bruce” Leroy Green in Berry Gordy’s The Last Dragon (1985). 


Taimak’s Last Dragon 


Set against the urban landscape of New York City’s Harlem, Lower East Side, 
and Chinatown, The Last Dragon reimagined the city as a transnational space 
in which a zealous young martial arts fan and practitioner, “Bruce” Leroy, con- 
tests the conventional iterations of Black masculinity through his Afro Asian 
performance. Unlike Williams’s hypermasculinized performance of physical 
prowess and sexual dominance in Enter the Dragon, Leroy is a virginal Bruce 
Lee sycophant who is dedicated to the monastic perfection of martial arts 
purity. The plot of The Last Dragon revolves around Leroy’s search for the one 
true master after he has completed the penultimate level of training under the 
tutelage of a ninjutsu Master (Thomas Ikeda) who lives on a boat docked in 
the East River. Having been given a medallion that supposedly belonged to 
Bruce Lee himself, the Master sends Leroy out in search of Sum Dum Goy, the 
oldest and wisest sage in the universe who also happens to reside somewhere 
in New York City. In his search for Sum Dum Goy, Leroy must venture beyond 
the comfort of his immediate Harlem community and find “the glow,’ which 
is the final stage of his training. Leroy is challenged by Sho Nuff the Shogun of 
Harlem (Julius J. Carry III) who aims to destroy Leroy’s reputation and man- 
hood in order to prove to the world that he is “the meanest, prettiest, baddest 
mofo’ around town.” To complicate matters Leroy must also contend with the 
mischievous glutton, Eddie Arkadian (Christopher Murney), who aspires to 
monopolize the video arcade industry by controlling the local club celebrity 
Laura Charles (Denise Mathews aka Vanity), who is also Leroy’s newly found 
love interest. 

Director Michael Schultz negotiated a fine line between blaxploitation 
and blockbuster feature that would capture the die-hard audiences of the 
Hong Kong kung fu cinema as well as appeal to the crossover market of those 
nonmartial artists who were the first MTV (Music Television) viewers of the 
early 1980s eager to see a Black hero. 


18. Berry Gordy Jr. was the founder and executive producer of Motown, a Black-owned and 
-controlled music company based in Detroit, Michigan, that produced and managed a plethora 
of artists including Michael Jackson, and the Jackson Five, Stevie Wonder, the Supremes, the 
Temptations, and the list goes on. 
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When I first read the script of The Last Dragon, it was one of the few projects 
that I knew immediately was going to be a success. Because in the history of 
cinema there had been very few Black heroes, but with a young Black hero 
and gorgeous people, I knew that kids would look at this movie over and 
over again. So the character of Bruce Leroy, a young unassuming guy who 
fantasizes that he is Bruce Lee, the Black Bruce Lee, and the adventures that 
he gets into, I thought would just captivate a young audience.” 


Not only does Schultz’s commentary offer insight into the strategic creation of 
Leroy as an Afro Asian trope that could fill the lacuna of Black action heroes 
during the 1980s, but by synthesizing the sounds of popular music produced 
by Berry Gordy’s Motown Productions in conjunction with the imagery of 
the kung fu cinema, The Last Dragon struck gold as a crossover film. The 
soundtrack incorporated Motown artists such as Stevie Wonder, Smokie Rob- 
inson, The Temptations, and of course Vanity whom, like Michael Jackson 
and Prince, relied upon crossover appeal palatable enough for white suburban 
audiences, but still flavorful enough for Black and Latinx fans. 

Aside from taking advantage of the new technology of the music video 
format, The Last Dragon converged the fan culture of blaxploitation, martial 
arts, disco, and hip-hop that resonated with an intergenerational and inter- 
racial market. As film critic Jeffrey Ressner wrote in the Hollywood Reporter, 
“Berry Gordy’s The Last Dragon is a fun, frisky R&B/pop musical with touches 
of such recent hits as Purple Rain and The Karate Kid, but heavily sugar-coated 
with the glossy style of video music-movies like Flashdance and Footloose. ... 
Where else could you see old kung fu footage intercut with a bass heavy R&B 
tune to create the first-ever Bruce Lee music video?”” In a decade that saw the 
beginnings of a Black independent cinema in the films of Spike Lee and Rob- 
ert Townsend, there was also a dearth of African American Hollywood film 
production and distribution. The Last Dragon proved to be a commercially 
successful piece of cinema that occupied a third space with an estimated bud- 
get of $10 million that grossed $25 million in the US domestic box office alone. 

While the narrative worked hard to parody a wide range of Black and 
Asian stereotypes, the film’s Orientalist framing cannot be dismissed. When 
Bruce Leroy is not training, he is either teaching classes at his uptown stu- 
dio or like Ron Van Clief, RZA, and the Wu-Tang crew, consuming kung fu 
cinema at one of the Manhattan movie theaters, where he eats popcorn with 
chopsticks. Instead of the hip Western style street clothing or the karate gi 
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associated with Japanese martial arts that Williams wore, Leroy dons a straw 
canonical hat and a changshan emblematic of the traditional Cantonese uni- 
form associated with Chinese martial arts and hence with his idol, Bruce Lee. 
As opposed to the hip-talking character of Williams who embodied the swag- 
ger of the soul/funk era of the 1970s, Leroy is an almost effeminate character 
who chooses to communicate through vernacular proverbs that border on 
non sequitur, which render him incomprehensible at times to his foes and 
certainly somewhat queer to his peers. 

However, at the heart of the aesthetic presentation of The Last Dragon 
was Taimak’s physique and his ability to actually execute martial arts reper- 
toire that enabled him to become a simulacrum of the Asian hero featured in 
any Shaw Brothers or Golden Harvest film out of Hong Kong. There was also 
plenty of sexual energy embodied in his kinetics, or as cultural critic Latasha 
Diggs suggests, “Oh my god. A brother does something with kung fu (which 
was really nothing at all) but Jesus he was cute, had good hair and a chest 
thing going on—a pretty boy who could kick ass.” Taimak was not only a 
New York State kickboxing champion at the age of eighteen, but he was also a 
student of the aforementioned Ron Van Clief and trained in Van Clief’s Chi- 
nese Goju Ryu karate school discussed in the first chapter. Van Clief served as 
technical director and fight choreographer for the entire film. In fact, Taimak 
did not have any prior acting experience before the film, and it was his con- 
nection with Van Clief that actually provided him the opportunity to audition 
for the role of Leroy.” At nineteen and twenty years of age during filming, 
Taimak was in the physical prime of his training. 

In the most scopophilic of contexts, Schultz took full advantage of Taimak’s 
young physique. In the opening sequence, which also serves as the opening 
credits, the cinematography creates a conjunction of music video and a mar- 
tial arts training program through Leroy’s choreographed movements to the 
song The Glow (1985). Leroy offers a bow toward the camera before perform- 
ing a series of katas that increase in difficulty and morph into calisthenics. He 
is shirtless and wears an almost see-through pair of pants and a soft yellow 
kung fu sash belt tied around his waist which flows with each movement. 

His body is backlit using what appears to be three-point lighting that adds 
a sheen to his body (a prelude to the “glow” that he achieves at the end of 
the film), further highlighting the muscles as he performs flips, strikes, kicks, 
and acrobatic rotations on his hands. Leroy’s body glistens in the lighting 


21. Ongiri, “He Wanted to Be Just Like Bruce Lee’: African Americans, Kung Fu Theater 
and Cultural Exchange at the Margins.” 
22. Taimak, Interview, 2014, https://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=HFvgG_oZhGQ. 
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as perspiration drips from his chest and shoulders and onto his washboard 
abdomen. 

While Leroy’s yellow sash would indicate that he is a novice within the 
belt ranking system of white to black, the virtuosity in Leroy’s performance 
communicates that he is an advanced practitioner. The opening solo sequence 
transitions to a paired dynamic test in which Leroy proceeds to catch arrows 
out of midair with his bare hand that his Master fires at him from approxi- 
mately twenty feet away. This display of ninjutsu again collapses the distance 
between martial arts practitioner and actor. As Schultz further reveals dur- 
ing his director’s commentary, “This is not a special effect. We actually shot 
arrows at a predetermined target and had Taimak try to chop them in half out 
of the air. It took us about two hours before we finally got the timing right . . . 
the strength right . . . to actually break the arrows?” However, the decision to 
include Leroy catching arrows was also a nod to Van Clief’s teacher and nin- 
jutsu practitioner, Ronald Duncan, who taught the technique to his students 
and performed the technique in demonstrations such as the one described in 
the introduction. Thus, The Last Dragon is also a cinematic cultural expression 
that contains a genealogical record of Black martial arts practitioners. 

Once Leroy successfully passes his test, the Master informs him that he 
has completed the final level of his training and their journey together has 
come to an end. Leroy must seek out the wise old sage, Sum Dum Goy, and 
the first place that he visits is the movie theater that shows Enter the Dragon. 
From the front row of the theater Leroy indulges in the film while consuming 
popcorn with chopsticks. The theater is filled with a queer multiracial audi- 
ence of a ganja-puffing man with dreadlocks who talks back to the screen, 
body builders, break-dancers, drag queens, and of course martial artists. 
Leroy’s obsession with Bruce Lee’s Enter the Dragon is an intertextual play 
and commentary on late twentieth-century engagement with the martial arts 
cinema and echoes RZA’s comments about the impact that kung fu cinema 
had on African American spectatorship. When a b-girl and b-b-boy try to 
“get down” in the aisle of the theater with their boombox and interrupt the 
audience's delight, a tough looking Asian man approaches and jumps on the 
ghetto blaster just as Bruce Lee jumps on his defeated enemy O’hara in Enter 
the Dragon, which is still playing on the screen. 

A melee then ensues in the theater when Sho Nuff shows up and contin- 
ues the disruption as everyone begins to fight with Sho Nuff’s minions, just as 
Bruce Lee battles with all of Mr. Hans guards on the screen. It is not Kelly’s 
screen performances over which Leroy fetishizes. Rather, the image of Lee’s 
body is a mediated kinesthetic conduit from Lee to Leroy to the spectator. In 


23. Schultz, Michael, The Last Dragon / [videorecording (dvd)], 2005. 
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this scene, Leroy looks referentially to Lee, bypassing Williams. Lee personi- 
fies the revolutionary impulse for an imaginary space of Afro Asian liberation 
as witnessed in other decolonizing performances, such as smashing the sign 
that reads “No Chinese or Dogs Allowed” or taking on an entire Japanese dojo 
in Fists of Fury (1971). 

Leroy’s search for Sum Dum Goy eventually leads him to a fortune cookie 
warehouse factory in Chinatown where he believes the guru Sum Dum Goy 
will be found. On his first visit, he is confronted by three Chinese American 
workers who are engaged in a form of yellow-blackface performance. Standing 
on the sidewalk in front of the entrance to the factory, the workers dance and 
groove to the R&B sounds of Suki Yaki Hot Saki Sue (1985) that blare out of an 
enormous boombox next to them. Fully ensconced in his Asian performative 
aesthetic and wanting to know if the master Sum Dum Goy is inside, Leroy’s 
attempt to communicate with the factory workers is thwarted due to a lexi- 
cal misunderstanding in Black vernacular movements, gestures, and routines. 
When the first worker asks Leroy what he is looking for, he informs them 
that he is “looking for the Master.” The workers run a linguistic game on him 
and respond with, “Aint no master here, dude, aint no slaves neither” They 
slap hands giving each other dap. This initial exchange reveals the film’s acute 
awareness of racial kinesthesia, which is doubly coded, and by black-yellow- 
facing and yellow-blackfacing, the scene calls attention to the very markers 
through which we do and see race and gender. 


LEROY: Is this not his fortune cookie factory? 

WORKER 2: Master... uh... he doing his wisdom thang. 

LEROY: I seek only wisdom of the Master. 

WORKER 1: You want wisdom, you buy fortune cookie. 

WORKER 2: Take a hike, cool breeze. 

WORKER 1: Yeah, baby. 

LEROY: Please, I must see the Master. I seek only his wisdom. 

WORKER 2: Look here, chump. The Master don't see nobody, especially no 
jive coolies. 

WORKER 1: Yeah, he don't see no one who dont know how to get down, 
baby. You dig, bro? You too square, man. 

WORKER 3: Let me say it, so that he can understand it, Jim. 

(taking Leroy’s conical hat and putting on his own head.) 


You go now! Haulee ass outta of this place. Am I saying it right my, man?” 


24. As stated by Michael Schultz in the director’s cut of Berry Gordy’s: The Last Dragon 
(1985). 
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The dancing at the top of the scene alongside the boombox strikes a nostal- 
gia for the 1980s war of music in which Black blues, jazz, funk, R&B, and rap 
had entered into the public mainstream through unrestricted speakers of the 
boombox or as many referred to it, the “ghettoblaster” In the public space, 
urban and suburban youth shattered the domesticity of the music industry's 
construction of acceptable style through boom boxes carried on the shoulder. 
Public dancing can be seen as a form of reterritorializing and contesting the 
racial geometry of the city. 

In the exchanges between Leroy and the Sum Dum Goy factory work- 
ers, yellow-blackfacing conceptualizes the physically and socially constructed 
space of Chinatown and its inhabitants in terms of what is supposed to be 
the appropriateness of “Asianness” through a Black performativity induced 
through both the music and the physicality of the Sum Dum Goy factory 
workers. As Leroy enquires about the illusive Master, the high-low-fives and 
gesticulating of the factory workers acts to subvert dominant notions of Chi- 
nese American identity—that is to say, “Chinese can’t get down.” The scene 
would slip into the realms of outright racism if it were not for the contrapun- 
tal response to the factory workers’ yellow-blackfacing embodied in Leroy’s 
black-yellowfacing. Conversely, this scene is just as much of a simulacrum as 
the very stereotypes that it seeks to unsettle. Because of the vacuous variety 
of Asian and Black roles within the film industry, and because both Black and 
Asian bodies made their entry onto the screen through blackface and yel- 
lowface minstrelsy, the Black and Asian actor is still haunted by the history of 
race that hovers in the frame. Thus, one gets the impression that the parody is 
almost running out of air as it reaches for the next laugh. Ironically, the film’s 
nonsatirical humor ends up reifying the very stereotypes that are being called 
into question. 

Unable to locate the Master, Leroy takes a tip from Bruce Lee’s The Chi- 
nese Connection (wherein Lee disguises himself as a telephone worker) and 
returns to the Sum Dum Goy fortune cookie factory disguised as one of his 
father’s pizza deliverymen in an attempt to enter the fortune cookie factory. 
As if to suggest that by moving further toward Blackness, their Asian identity 
will move further away from foreignness, the three factory workers brush up 
on their Black vernacular by throwing dice in a game of craps—albeit using 
a craps rule book as a guide. Upon Leroy’s entry into the factory, they are 
sly enough to scheme Leroy and hustle him out of the gold medallion. High 
and intoxicated, the factory workers instruct Leroy to wait outside while they 
bring the Master, but then proceed to lock the factory doors and keep Leroy’s 
medallion that they won in the crap throw. But to their dismay, Leroy uses his 
kung fu strength to bust back into the factory and demands to see the Master. 
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LEROY: Where is the Master? I want to see him now! 

(grabbing Worker 2 by the collar and cornering him.) 

WORKER 2: Please! Please! There is no Master! 

LEROY: You lie! 

WORKER 2: No, it’s true! We made him up to sell more fortune cookies. 
Tell him! 

WORKER 1: It’s true! Show him! 

WORKER 2: I'll show you! 

WORKER 1: Yeah, show him! 

WORKER 2: This is Sum Dum Goy.” 


The door opens to reveal an odd and antiquated machine that is in the process 
of manufacturing fortune cookies. A sign flashing on the machine's display 
reads “He who is color blind must never follow a horse of another color” The 
double entendre leaves yet another gap to be filled by the spectator’s desire 
to view The Last Dragon’ cross-appropriation as counternarrative or offen- 
sive, and perhaps a little of both. Leroy’s legitimacy as the film’s protagonist 
is reestablished through his physicality, simultaneously relieving the audience 
of having to continue the imagined identity crisis of Asian masculinity per- 
forming in a Black vernacular. The audience is reminded that even Leroy’s 
performance is a simulacrum of Black performativity through the machines 
repetitive production of the object that it manufactures: fortune cookies. For- 
tune cookies are as much of a simulacrum of America’s construction of “Chi- 
neseness” as Gordy’s construction of Leroy’s exotic oriental aesthetic. 

By engaging, and yet not engaging, in racialized and gendered stereotype, 
The Last Dragon worked to create a third space that troubled racial trian- 
gulation. Through Afro Asian performance, Leroy’s attempt to codeswitch 
between a Black vernacular and an Asian aesthetic enabled him to negoti- 
ate the urban terrain in New York City. His stealth like movements recalled 
Ronald Duncan’s postulations about the ninja who moved in and amongst 
various enclaves and fluidly transgressed community borders. Leroy actually 
does appear in ninjutsu clothing a la Ronald Duncan when he saves Laura 
Charles the first time from the evil grips of Eddie Arkadian, who is one of the 
few white characters in the film. Yet, Leroy was able to codeswitch because he 
did not attract the ire of US racism that demanded that he die and because he 
unsettled the hypermasculinzed iterations associated with Williams in Enter 
the Dragon or with the strong the attributes that Kelly described as belonging 
to the Black super hero. Yet, Leroy is a Black dragon that saves the heroine, 
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Charles, from Arkadian at the end of the film after she is kidnapped for a sec- 
ond time. In this sequence he also defeats Sho Nuff and reasserts his position 
as the softly masculinized “pretty boy” of the film. 


Jayden Smith is the Karate Kid Doing Kung Fu Dreams 


The Last Dragon anticipated another mediated kinesthetic Afro Asian perfor- 
mance in the 2010 remake of Karate Kid. Jaden Smith (son of rapper, hip-hop 
artist, and actor/producer Will Smith and actress Jayda Pinkett Smtih) plays 
Dre, a Black fatherless child whose mother relocates from Detroit to Beijing 
for employment. Jackie Chan portrays Mr. Han, a maintenance man in Dres 
new apartment building. A racialized tension is created between the young 
Chinese boys who physically beat Dre and verbally taunt him about the tex- 
ture of his hair, which he wears in cornrows, and the presumed attraction 
between Dre and a young Chinese woman, Meiying, played by actress Wen- 
wen Han. Having been beaten senselessly by his Chinese kung fu practicing 
classmates who proclaim “No weakness! No Pain! No mercy!” as their acad- 
emy’s motto, Mr. Han takes Dre under his tutelage to teach him “real” kung fu. 

On the first day, when training is to commence, Dre enters the backyard 
of Han’s house with skateboard in hand and drops his jacket on the ground in 
the threshold of the doorway. Han stands next to a wooden pole into which 
he inserts a dowel. Dressed in a white tank-top and red track pants, Dre pro- 
ceeds to inform Han of his athletic prowess and natural abilities, describing 
the litany of talents ranging from Capoeira to jujitsu and why he will make an 
excellent disciple. Han observes unimpressed before finally instructing Dre to 
pick up the jacket. In a scene reminiscent of the original Karate Kid's “wax on, 
wax off, the “pick it up, put it on, take it off; of a jacket becomes a process for 
training kung fu and a disciplined “attitude” 


MR. HAN: Pick up your jacket? 

(Dre picks up the jacket that hed dropped on the ground when he entered, 
and brings it over to the pole where Mr. Han has been working.) 

DRE: Basically, Mr. Han, what I’m trying to say is, I gotta’ good foundation 
here. It might not be as hard to teach me as other people. 

MR. HAN: Hang it up. 

(Dre hangs up the jacket.) 

DRE: Happy now? 

HAN: Take it down. 

DRE: But you just... 
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HAN: Take it down. Put it on. Take it off. 

DRE: But I already did all of this... 

HAN: Take it off... 

DRE: Can you just tell me why I’m doing this? 

HAN: Take it off. Hang it up. Take it down. Put it on the ground. Pick it up. 
Hang it up. Take it down. Put it on. Take it off. Hang it up. Take it off.” 


The camera pulls out for a long shot of Chan and Smith standing next to the 
pole as the routine is repeated and so begins Dres disciplining process. The 
seemingly innocuous action of washing a car or putting on a jacket functions 
as a vernacular methodology to reconstruct the body of Smith’s character and 
is emblematic of an iconographic trope that has circulated in the genre of 
US martial arts films in which the young disciple is trained by the “little old 
Chinese man.” By accessing a form of corporeal discipline this transcultural 
engagement moves Dre from outsider to insider status in which he eventually 
outperforms his foes in a kung fu tournament at the end of the film. Mr. Han 
is forced to confront his past, reestablishing himself within the community as 
a teacher of kung fu. 

Through Smith’s martial arts screen performance, Karate Kid (2010) 
attempts to make a leap toward a utopian Afro Asian performative imaginary 
in which the Chinese state has embraced the struggle of the Black to carve out 
an autonomous space. “It’s all good in Jackie Chan’s hood,’ because unlike his 
predecessor Jim Kelly, Smith has found a frontier free of lynching. This fron- 
tier is one in which Smith’s prepubescent body can not only learn a different 
cultural template but the conjunction also suggests a Black possibility outside 
of Detroit. This Black possibility is in Beijing, where Dre is offered license to 
heroically enact violence upon Chinese bodies without worry of the white 
subject. American audiences can feel safe in rooting for Dre’s struggle with- 
out being concerned about the dilapidated Detroit from which Dre and his 
mother are escaping. In turn, the character of Dre can be read as a deployed 
strategy to appease US-China anxieties, as if to suggest that Dre’s very pres- 
ence is born out of the necessity to confront Chinese economic and military 
prowess, and not the result of American inequity. The performance of martial 
arts as expression of Black masculinity is a vehicle for the stability of US capi- 
tal vis-a-vis Columbia Pictures, the Chinese state, and the Hollywood machine 
that must cultivate Black visibility by confining the Black body’s movement to 
one that is not in a confrontation with whiteness within the frame. 


26. Zwart, Karate Kid, (2013). 
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From Dre’s urban dwellings in Detroit, Michigan, the fantasia of China is 
immediately created at the outset of the film. As Dre and his mother, Sherry, 
prepare to embark on their flight to Beijing from their quaint apartment, 
Sherry fantasizes about what the future holds. Looking at the airline tickets, 
she states, “Oh, Dre, I am so excited! It’s like were three pioneers on a quest 
to start a new life in a magical new land.” China, and the East by extension, 
is fetishized by the dreams of new prosperity that will lead the Black out of 
the economic despair of the collapsed automotive industry. After all, they are 
relocating for economic purposes because she is taking a job in an automotive 
plant somewhere in Beijing. 

Compared to the Karate Kid in which Macchio’s twenty-two-year-old body 
was able to negotiate the trials of karate, dating, and driving, Smith’s young 
eleven-year-old body seems infantile.” This, in turn, pushes the intimate-like 
moments between Dre and Meiying as she playfully dances to Lady Gaga's 
Poker Face for Dre while he looks on entranced. As Meiying returns Dres 
gaze, the camera reverses to Dre’s point of view, and it is the film’s specta- 
tor who is then watching her prepubescent body. To the left and to the right, 
Meiying’s body is fully framed as Dre watches. It is in the attempt to sexualize 
her body that we are reminded of her physical underdevelopment as a child. 
In addition, dancing to Lady Gagas music, as appropriated Black rhythm and 
blues, is yet another example in the film in which capital moves through a 
confluence of black-yellowfacing and yellow-blackfacing in which bodies 
become fetishized objects. 

The “magical new land” that Sherry had fantasized about at the outset 
of the story is realized in the form of mystical fetishization of the “East” not 
only as feminine but also childlike. In this film, the East is full of children in 
teenage roles playing out quasi-adult fantasies. This fetishization is further 
compounded by the fact that the script, in adherence to the Hollywood for- 
mula of the first Karate Kid, must also demasculinize the central Asian male 
character. Similar to Mr. Miyagi of the first Karate Kid, Mr. Han is effem- 
inized through his asexual, passive, and nonviolent positioning within the 
film. While Dre and Meiying as nonprocreative characters are able to pursue 
a simulated romantic interest within the narrative, Mr. Han and Sherry are not 
capable of consummating any potential attraction between the two of them 
on the screen. Unlike Williams and Leroy, the protagonist of this latest film to 
capture the Afro Asian male encounter is incapable of signifying any kind of 


27. Macchio was born in 1961, and the original Karate Kid was released in 1984. Whereas 
Jayden Smith was born in 1998 and principal photography for Karate Kid (2010) took place 
during the summer of 2009. The discrepancy in physical development between the two is far 
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sexuality. Even though Sherry makes a gesture to Mr. Han by insisting that he 
accompany her to the Qixi Festival, the only romantic Black/Asian encounter 
in this film is vis-a-vis Dre and Meiying. Mr. Han, who is a grieving widower, 
must maintain the pristine appearance of piety simultaneously reifying the 
“model minority” for American audiences and not disturbing the myth of 
cultural purity for Chinese audiences through the possible introduction of 
interracial children. 

Similar to Mr. Miyagi, Mr. Han never shows his physical strength except 
for when he comically defeats the bullies that attacked Dre, by poking them 
in the eyes, wrapping them up in their own clothing, and then sending one 
bully flying into the other. Such antics require acute choreographic skills and 
reflect the mediated kinesthetics that were a signature of many of Chan's films. 
As mentioned, the kind of slapstick humor constructed through the choreog- 
raphy is Chan's forte, which he capitalized on as a result of his training as a 
youth in the Peking Opera. In this respect, Chan and Smith are quite similar 
to each other as they both have been groomed since children for the enter- 
tainment and film industry that relies upon transnational markets to sustain 
itself. Furthermore, through catch lines such as “the best fights are the ones 
we avoid,” and “kung fu is for knowledge, defense. Not make war, but create 
peace,’ Han is able to personify the peaceful old sage. Everything that Mr. Han 
does is kung fu based, but it is also passive and domestic. Within the scope of 
global entertainment, Asian masculinity is perpetually tethered to martial arts 
and becomes almost synonymous with Asian identity. In Karate Kid (2010), 
this masculinity revolves around the passivity of Han and the violent aggres- 
sion of the rival kung fu school’s leader, Cheng, who must ultimately be put 
down by the fungibility of Dre’s performance. In this context, Smith and Kelly 
are in conversation with each other as they are each deployed to Asia as the 
vanguard of Americanism. 

However, in order for the Black to enact vengeance upon Cheng at the 
tournament, Dre must be welcomed by China by embracing China. This is 
achieved cinematically by placing Chan and Smith beside the most recogniz- 
able and fetishized objects of the East. The film makes use of, and celebrates, 
Chinese historical landmarks such as the Great Wall of China and a journey 
to the top of Wudang Mountains to learn the essence of qi (or chi, ) defined 
by Mr. Han as, “Internal energy. The essence of life” Han writes the character 
for qi on the fogged-up window of the train. “It moves inside of us. It flows 
through our bodies. Gives us power from within.” The concept of qi as a 
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universal energy that flows through all living organisms is one that has been 
at the center of Western obsession with Eastern martial arts. 

Qi as a fetishized mystical energy can be seen in the production and con- 
sumption of products such as ginseng tablets, qi energy drinks, and qigong 
training media. As a result, an entire industry of simulated Chinese medicine 
has become conflated with internal medical practices that emphasize con- 
tinued health maintenance of the body through proper diet and regimented 
physical exercise. However, this exoticization is further embellished by the 
mise-en-scène of the film as Dre follows Mr. Han up the stairs to the peak of 
the Wudang Mountains, during which they encounter kung fu practitioners 
dressed in Chinese folk training clothing at each successive level until they 
finally reach the taiji-supreme ultimate-fountain. Dre rests while Han goes 
ahead of him to the top of Wudang Mountains where Dre drinks from the 
Dragon Well after Han tells him that it will give him magical power. Just out- 
side, a woman practices kung fu by hypnotizing what appears to be a cobra 
snake as she balances on one foot atop the perilous but nonetheless cinemati- 
cally majestic mountain peak. To make this journey all the more climatic, 
the chamber that contains the Dragon Well with a taiji emblem in the bot- 
tom, is also decorated with more taiji emblems. By embellishing Wudang with 
taiji and kung fu practitioners, the film is able to appease the states desire to 
see celebrated national treasures while simultaneously satisfying Hollywood's 
necessity for the majestic objects that fulfill cinematic cultural expectations. 
When Chan and Smith are then located within the frame, as Dre endeav- 
ors through the training process under Han’s tutelage, his character is seen 
appropriating an Asian folk grammar of kung fu against a backdrop of state- 
sanctioned scenery. Through Black-yellowfacing, Dre mimetically takes on a 
repertoire of Asian grammar through kung fu that moves him from the posi- 
tion of outsider to insider within the structure of the film. 

The final repositioning of Dre as American Blackness within the racial 
geometry of twenty-first-century international entertainment as global capital 
necessitates that he reclaim his masculinity through a final structured perfor- 
mance event: the open kung fu tournament. It is in this controlled environ- 
ment that Dre, as the personification of America, enacts chivalrous violence 
upon the Chinese aggressor, Cheng, and the teammates from Master Yi’s 
Kung Fu Academy. Dre delivers a spectacular kick to Cheng’s head to win 
the tournament. It is this scene, in particular, which has drawn the ire from 
some media critics who view this ending as yet another predictable form of 
foreigners teaching the Asian a lesson in Asian morality. However, this is an 
ironic criticism since the majority of Hollywood films have tracked a similar 
paradigm, only the protagonist has more often than not been a white male. 
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What is even more ironic, and of particular interest to this project, is the 
fact that Will Smith, Jayden Smith's father, was able to produce this film in 
China in collaboration with the Chinese government through the China Film 
Corporation, arguably one of the most influential state-run enterprises of 
China. Martial arts, again were a strategy to create an economic opportunity 
in Hollywood, an industry that is still predominantly white controlled and 
historically unreceptive to Black creative projects. Similar to rap, martial arts 
as a genre of popular expression, is a highly importable and exportable form 
of cultural capital. On the one hand, Karate Kid (2010) worked because it was 
able to plug itself into the Hollywood formulaic structure that is simultane- 
ously oppressive and liberatory. While it provides economic pathways for the 
US and Chinese economic entities, it simultaneously operates to reify cultural 
hegemonic institutions that both utilize and perpetuate racial stereotypes. 
More specifically, by appropriating a grammar of Asia through martial arts, 
we are able to observe the way in which black-yellowfacing as a form of Black 
performativity creates contested moments of agency within martial arts cin- 
ema. Unlike Williams, who is symbolically lynched in Enter the Dragon, Dre is 
heralded as a champion who fights clean and uses the repertoire taught to him 
by his master, Mr. Han, to create a space of agency within the tournament's 
performance fighting ring. 


“En Garde! I'll Let You Try My Wu-Tang Style!” 


Before Dre ever met Mr. Han in Beijing, the Wu-Tang Clan had positioned 
themselves as interlocutors of Afro Asian performance from New York to 
Henan Province, China, where RZA would eventually make his first pilgrim- 
age to the Shaolin Temple in 1999.” When Wu-Tang Clan released their first 
album Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers) in 1993, the group was initially rec- 
ognized for their uniqueness as Black lyricists who mixed dialogue and sound 
effects from kung fu cinema into their songs. The introduction for the first 
song “Bring Da Ruckus” on the album Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers) 
began with a sampled dialogue from the film Shaolin and Wu Tang before 
the hard-hitting kick drum and snare accompanying RZA's chorus “Bring 
da mothafuckin ruckus” begins. As a prelude, the song commences with the 
voice over, “Shaolin shadowboxing and the Wu-Tang sword style. If what you 
say is true, the Shaolin and the Wu-Tang could be dangerous. Do you think 
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your Wu-Tang style can defeat me?” When audiences heard the debut album 
in 1993, the group not only announced their arrival to the hip-hop industry, 
but like The Last Dragon, merged martial arts cinema audiences and Black 
hip-hop soundscapes. 

However, there was a lacuna of understanding in the impact of martial 
arts and Eastern philosophy on the development of the Wu-Tang Clan. As 
with much of the mainstream media’s coverage of rap and hip-hop, critics 
focused on the group's “gangster” style that seemed dangerously fascinating.” 
The Wu-Tang’s use of martial arts as part of their narrative structure was only 
one manifestation of the group’s martial arts appropriation. Yet, little atten- 
tion was paid to how the Wu-Tang Clan rendered the art of rap music and 
the practice of hip-hop as a martial art itself. For the Wu, martial arts was 
a strategy for surviving in the drug economy and developing their skills as 
critical entrepreneurs in the music economy, which many have argued bear 
similarity. Equally neglected was the fact that RZA became an actual kung fu 
student and that his practice drew from life experience and explorations of 
Buddhism, Taoism, and the Five-Percent Nation (also known as the Nation of 
Gods and Earths), which developed as an offshoot from the Nation of Islam.” 

The confluence of spirituality mixed with the knowledge of everyday expe- 
rience was articulated in the two books that RZA published, titled The Wu- 
Tang Manual (2004) and The Tao of Wu (2009). In conjunction with their 
lyrics and interviews, these texts form an emergent literary tradition. Embed- 
ded within the texts and the lyrics of the Wu was an Afro Asian performance 
that offered a nuanced critique of global capitalism and a strategy for negotiat- 
ing intricate networks of the global economy. However, the martial arts were 
a vehicle for traversing and transgressing these networks while simultane- 
ously developing a Black masculinity that was local and global. The Wu's cul- 
tural production oscillates somewhere between the hypermasculine and the 
humble, and avoids the emasculated stature of Jayden Smith’s prepubescent 
body in Karate Kid (2010) while critiquing their own struggles as Black men, 
which echo Jim Kelly’s desire for Black action heroes that are almost always 


30. Sampled from the film Shaolin and Wu Tang (1981). 

31. Admittedly, the group had confrontations with law enforcement and the criminal jus- 
tice system and OP Dirty Bastard passed away due to a drug overdose in a New York recording 
studio in November 2004. 

32. Scholars of hip-hop and African American cultural production have written more 
extensively on The Five-Percent Nation. For development and the evolution of Five-Percenters, 
see Juan M. Floyd-Thomas’s contribution, titled “A Jihad of Words: The Evolution of African 
American Islam and Contemporary Hip-Hop.’ See also R. Scott Heath’s article, “True Heads: 
Historicizing the Hip-Hop ‘Nation’ in Context.” 
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“grotesque” in the Bakhtinian sense and sometimes creep into the comically 
profane. 

RZA first met his kung fu sifu (teacher), Shi Yan Ming, at a release party 
for the Wu-Tang Clars GZA's (Gary Grice) solo album Liquid Swords (1995) 
in New York.” “I felt like I had known him [RZA] forever” wrote Ming in the 
forward to the second philosophical literary work The Tao of Wu. Born in 
China’s Henan Province, Ming was five years old when his parents left him at 
the Shaolin temple where he grew up and became a thirty-fourth generation 
Shaolin monk. However, in 1992 during the Shaolin US tour, Ming defected 
while touring in San Francisco. Soon thereafter Ming made his way to New 
York where he founded the USA Shaolin Temple. Like Bruce Lee and Van 
Clief, Ming had many students who were in the entertainment industry, and 
he collaborated with directors such as Jim Jarmusch in Ghost Dog (1999) in 
which he and RZA had cameo appearances. The two shared similarities in 
their experiences with abandonment. At the age of three RZA's parents split 
up, and he was sent to live with his mother’s family in North Carolina because 
his mother couldnt afford to take care of him and his six siblings.” When he 
was seven years old, his mother brought him back from his uncle’s house in 
North Carolina where hed been living, and the family then moved into the 
Marcus Garvey Projects in Brooklyn when his mother won the number” for 
$4,000. ‘Tve lived in at least ten different projects in New York-Van Dyke 
in Brownsville, Marcus Garvey in East New York, Park Hill in Stapleton and 
Staten Island—and they all taught me something, even if they were lessons no 
one would choose.” Within the Third World spaces of the US such as New 
York’s public housing, there was creativity, hope, and an awareness of an inter- 
connectedness that lay beyond the brick layers of the Marcus Garvey Homes. 

RZA likened these experiences of growing up in the shadows of capitalism 
to that of the mythological story of the Indian monk Boddhidarma (Damo 
in Chinese or Daruma in Japanese), who brought Zen Buddhism to China 
in 459 AD. Damo is thought to be the founder of the exercises for mediation 
that eventually became Shaolin kung fu and proselytized Buddhism. While 
RZA found beauty in the teachings of his Uncle Hollis in North Carolina 
and the ways of Southern folk rhymes, he was also skeptical of the Southern 
Baptist churches wherein people caught the Holy Ghost. “The screaming and 
moaning just didn't feel right. The spirit of God sounded beautiful to me, but 


33. RZA and Norris, Introduction to Tao of Wu. 

34. RZA and Norris, Tao of Wu, 10. 

35. Like the mainstream lotteries the “numbers” is unregulated form of organized gam- 
bling and has long been an alternative economy in working-class communities. 
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I quickly separated the experience of God from the church. I just couldn't see 
God in the fake-ass preachers or people wallowing on the ground. But I could 
see him in Hollis, my first real teacher.” The stories of Shaolin resonated and 
fulfilled a need to find the beauty of spirituality in the practice of everyday 
life in the projects. Because Buddhism, and hence spirituality writ large was 
actualized in the material practice of kung fu, from the point of view of the 
martial arts practitioner, they could themselves occupy the space of Buddha 
through the corporeal discipline of their bodies. Buddhism is endowed with 
the kinetics of bodily practice and is always raced and gendered. 

Yet, Buddhism was not the only spiritual practice that would speak to 
RZA. The Five-Percent Nation was also rooted in the practice of the flesh. Its 
founder Clarence 13x declared that not only was he Allah but all Black men 
could become gods if they acquired the Supreme Mathematics that was the 
foundation of the Nation of Gods and Earths. Like the process of teaching 
someone martial arts repertoire on the street or in the dojo, the philosophy of 
the Supreme Mathematics was spread “hand-to-hand” and by word of mouth. 
RZAs older cousin and Wu-Tang Clan member GZA introduced MCing and 
Supreme Mathematics to RZA in 1981. By mastering the teachings of the 120 
questions and answers and then living one’s life according to those teach- 
ings, Five-Percenters could gain “knowledge of self” and transform their flesh 
into gods. Like martial arts sparring sessions wherein students challenge each 
other and test each other’s knowledge and skill, Five-Percenters meet in the 
“cipher” that can occur anytime and anywhere. The cipher is usually held by 
other Five-Percenters who want to become gods or who already are gods and 
engage in schooling aspiring Five-Percenters who are in the process of becom- 
ing gods. 

As a derivative of the teaching of Elijah Muhammad, the answer to the 
first question “Who is the original man?” is “The original man is the Asiatic 
Black man, the Maker, the Owner, the Cream of the planet Earth, the Father 
of Civilization, and God of the Universe” These riddles that were predicated 
on the doctrine of the NOI’s Muhammad continued to make Afro Asian con- 
nections, but more importantly they were taught and spread on the streets of 
working-class Black urban communities. To recall Stuart Hall, Black people 
used the body as if it were the only cultural capital they had and worked on 
themselves as the canvases of representation into the image of God.” Heaven 
was not in the sky, but here on earth. This philosophy of the flesh was made 
real through practice and resonated not only with working-class Black youth 
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such as the Wu-Tang Clan, but East Coast hip-hop artists, who have their 
roots in the Five-Percent philosophy, which is why MCs such as Rakim, Big 
Daddy Kane, Poor Righteous Teachers, Digable Planets, Busta Rhymes, Mobb 
Deep, and Professor Griff of Public Enemy were either followers or made ref- 
erence to the Five-Percent Nation. Furthermore, the cipher also became a site 
of also engaging in verbal combat or battle between MCs. This impromptu 
form of wordplay or “freestyling,” as it is commonly called, was a tempo- 
ral space in which wordsmiths challenged each other in rhyme, oftentimes 
exchanging and rearranging the words of others within the cipher. 

While the Wu-Tang Clan’s lyrics are full of references to the imagined 
community of the Five-Percent Nation, the martial arts proved to be a more 
tangible and compelling discipline through which to cultivate their work. This 
was most true for RZA who became a student of Ming’s, eventually traveling 
with him to China to practice, rap, and exchange music. The Wu-Tang offered 
their CDs to the abbots of the Shaolin Temple and in exchange received the 
music produced by the monks of Shaolin in Henan Province. Inspired by 
the films about Zen practice and kung fu, during the early 1990s RZA began 
studying the texts Tao Te Ching and I Ching in order to further expand his 
knowledge of Taoism and Confucianism. These texts in conjunction with the 
filmography formed the basis for Enter the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers), but after 
meeting Ming, the distance between the screen and the body collapsed. 


We werent humble warriors in the beginning. Before we would always say, 
“we aint about slipping and kicking, we'll flip lyrics and kick your ass.” But 
now we started to see the truth of it. When sifu came to us, I think destiny 
brought it to us. Then we had a living example of the actual principles. I 
learned that kung fu was less a fighting style and more about the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit. ODB and I started to get deep into what they where saying 
about she energy. We got into the idea of channeling Chi. It rejuvenates your 
body, but it’s also philosophical. It’s about finding balance.” 


The Wu-Tang Clan had already designated Stappleton Projects in Staten Island 
where they resided as their fictive “Shaolin land?” While kung fu cinema had 
inspired RZA to mimic the exercises (push-up, sit-ups, punches, and kicks) 
that he saw in movies, magazines, and training videos, it wasn’t just enough 
to imagine kung fu in words. “It’s impossible to reach enlightenment solely 
through the exchange of words,” rather RZA took to heart the Buddhist phi- 
losophy embodied in the kung fu system. 
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Ming opened his first USA Shaolin studio on the top floor of a building 
on Broadway just north of Houston Street in downtown Manhattan. Nestled 
between the East and the West Villages, the location of Ming’s school was a 
rejoinder to the experiences of Ron Van Clief and Taimak. Ming was able to 
survive in part because he utilized the theatricality of kung fu demonstrations 
that included bending metal iron rods that were pointed into his throat. Other 
theatrical displays such as breaking boards across his arms and torso dem- 
onstrated the power of Ming’s chi. The sensational performances of Shaolin 
demonstrations drew the attention of celebrities. Actors, writers, and directors 
who became Ming’s students brought both money and notoriety to USA Shao- 
lin as Ming established himself as a teacher who could teach students how to 
develop their chi. Or as USA Shaolin’s motto goes “More chi! Train Harder!” 

RZA described his training experience with Ming as both intense and 
interdisciplinary in terms of the regiment that encompassed the exercises to 
develop stamina, flexibility, and balance through qigong or standing medita- 
tion. In kung fu, these exercises are done to develop internal and external 
power in preparation for the combat skills that are acquired through empty 
hand sparring and weapons training. But martial arts also meant disciplining 
the body to control the mind, something that RZA took to heart in his appli- 
cation of martial arts philosophy and as something that the Wu-Tang Clan 
embraced in their approach to dealing with the music recording industry as a 
whole. This strategy meant celebrating a diversity in their approach to cultural 
production. In the chapter titled “Capitalism” in The Wu-Tang Manual, the 
authors revealed that during a three-year hiatus after their 1997 record-setting 
double album Wu-Tang Forever, the group developed a five-year plan to aug- 
ment their work in other markets. The “Wu- Wear clothing line hit $15 million 
in annual sales, the comic book line nudged out X-Men for the top spot in the 
country, and its first kung fu video game sold 600,000 units for Sony Play- 
Station. And six Clan members recorded successful solo albums?“ Was this 
manual a ploy to simply sell more of the group’s material goods? The group’s 
writing was perhaps a third vision of double-consciousness. By recognizing 
that there were market forces that stood beyond the immediate confines of 
New York, the group was able to extend their own philosophy, knowledge of 
self, and urban Taoism, again a conjunctive political concept of Afro Asian 
performance. The Wu-Tang Manual placed into circulation the group’s litera- 
ture that mirrored both the transnational writing correspondences of Black 
radicals such as the poet Amiri Baraka as well as Eastern philosophy. 
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While RZA created the musical scores for martial arts films such as Quen- 
tin Tarantino’s Kill Bill Volume 1 (2003) as well as producing, writing, and 
directing his own martial arts—based film fantasia that took place in a mythi- 
cal village in China titled The Man with the Iron Fists (2012).” An example of 
the convergence of Wu-Tang Clan’s martial arts practice and aesthetic pre- 
sentation was captured in the music video for the song “Chi Kung” from the 
album Birth of a Prince (2003).” Similar to Tarantino's martial arts series Kill 
Bill that drew from Bruce Lee’s Enter the Dragon and kung fu filmography. The 
music video for “Chi Kung” was Wu-Tang’s iteration of the 1970s kung fu cin- 
ema that inspired the group. The video tells RZA’s version of a kung fu master 
battling rival families through a series of Afro Asian martial arts vignettes 
that feature Black and Asian bodies only. Like The Last Dragon, which treads 
in the realms of archetype and stereotype, the video slips into the world of a 
fantastical farce. The cinematography breaks the illusion of realism by includ- 
ing the members of the film crew, boom microphone, and dolly tracks in the 
camera's frame throughout the video. The five-minute video is full of martial 
arts choreography a la wushu that Ming taught his disciple, RZA. 

In the music video, RZA plays the Prince who has acquired “the knowl- 
edge of self” through qigong practice and the supreme ultimate art called tai- 
jiquan. In the first sequence of the video, RZA performs what appears to be a 
taijiquan solo form in between a column of paper lanterns that hang from the 
ceiling. The vocals for “Chi Kung” articulate RZA's synthesis of the Five Per- 
cent Nation with Chinese martial arts that is as much an Afro Asian forma- 
tion as it is a challenge to master narratives of Western hegemonic discourse. 


The grand ultimate supreme, no extremedies 

We use Tai Chi to deflect off our enemy 

Five poisons, from the Clan there’s no Remedy 
We dispell the smell of wickedness in our vicinity 
Bobby, the atomic, Islamic, bomb-droppir 
appear in your atmosphere like the comet 


Heading to the Western Hemisphere, non-stoppir” 


41. Shot on location in China, The Man with the Iron Fists was developed by RZA him- 
self. The story focused on a mythological village in nineteenth-century China in which RZA 
portrayed an escaped slave named Thaddeus Henry Smith who finds his way to the village and 
becomes the local blacksmith capable of manufacturing unique weapons for the local warlords 
who battle the colonizing British and each other. 
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RZA invokes the imagery of the Supreme Mathematics of the Gods and Earths 
as well as the supreme ultimate of tai chi and links the kung fu classic film Five 
Deadly Venoms (1978) with his personification of “Bobby, the atomic, Islamic.” 
These strategies for gaining the knowledge of the self through techniques of 
the body become visible and are further bolstered by RZA's sartorial presen- 
tation as he appears shirtless in what seems to be a pair of white changshan 
pants, a blue do-rag, and a red sweatband with the Wu-Tang Clan logo on 
it. The logo is also conspicuously tattooed on his shoulder. In the tradition 
of the Hong Kong kung fu cinema that featured exaggerated sound effects 
whenever characters punched or kicked. RZA’s choreography is accompanied 
by similar sonic effects that heighten each move and telegraph an audiovisual- 
ity of kinetic energy. With sweat dripping from his body a la Bruce Leroy in 
the opening sequence of The Last Dragon, RZA is then hit with a large metal 
club with spikes in it by an Asian kung fu practitioner. Another practitioner 
appears from offscreen and attempts to cut the Prince with two pliable metal 
swords most often used in wushu training. The Prince moves with great alac- 
rity and defeats his opponents using tai chi or wushu style techniques. 

Every Prince must have a Princess, and in the case of “Chi Kung,” the 
Prince has a Black Princess whose family possesses the secret manuals of 
qigong. That both the Prince and Princess are Black speaks to Wu-Tang Clan’s 
acknowledgement of African diasporic rites that are essential for building a 
Black nation an “imagined community” that has been at the foundation of 
both the NOI as well as the Five Percent Nation. Yet, in the mythical world 
of the music video for “Chi Kung” the knowledge and practice of martial arts 
is part of the affective and political economy through which the characters 
derive their power and their status for both the male and female characters. 
The jealous Lord Bo (played by the actor Bookeem Woodbine, who is also 
one of Ming’s students)** seeks the secret manual of qigong so that he may 
become all powerful. Lord Bo is also a qigong practitioner who breaks glass 
bottles that hang from a rope with his forehead without cutting himself as he 
emerges from a mist sprayed from a spray bottle that is seen within the cam- 
eras frame. He spars with his students who attack him with long spears. Lord 
Bo then bends the spears with his throat by “channeling all of the qi” into his 
neck. For Lord Bo “all that matters is qigong,’ and he will stop at nothing to 
obtain the secret manual that reveals its inner workings. This is, of course, 
counter to the very nature of qigong because chi can only be developed and 
mastered through its actual practice. 
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In his quest for power, Lord Bo has his cadre of Asian female wushu mer- 
cenaries attack the Princess, who is protected at all times by her Maid, who 
is also a wushu practitioner and student of the Prince. The Princess escapes, 
but the Maid is taken prisoner and held for ransom by Lord Bo’s cadre. In 
addition to being a master of taijiquan, the Prince is also a skilled calligra- 
pher and instead of the secret manual of qigong in exchange for the Maid, he 
offers Lord Bo a text written in the style of the Wu-Tang Manual with RZA's 
imprint on the front cover. Upon seeing that this is not the secret manual of 
qigong Lord Bo becomes irate and “kung fu kicks” the herald who delivered 
the message out of the screen. 

The rapper Kinetic 9 whose vocals can be heard on the track also makes 
a cameo appearance as a customer in a restaurant surrounded by a group of 
Asian female courtesans whom also sport Wu-Wear clothing in a moment of 
product advertising. Kinetic 9’s gregarious banter draws the ire of Lord Bo and 
a comical exchange between the two ensues. 


LORD BO: Yo! You should keep quiet before you lose what you have. 
KINETIC 9: To a warrior there's no loss in the game. 

LORD BO: What about the loss of a life? 

KINETIC 9: Well, if you keep this up one of us sure to die. 


Kinetic 9 tosses a bright red apple directly above his head at which point one 
of the courtesans seated next to him throws a series of blades into the air cut- 
ting the apple. Perfectly sliced apple pieces then fall into the hands of the four 
courtesans who have been standing behind him massaging his shoulders. The 
courtesans applaud as Kinetic takes a bite out of the apple leaving Lord Bo 
with a smirk on his face. “Impressive,” he contends. 

Despite Lord Bos menacing behavior, the Prince seeks the return of the 
Maid and confronts Lord Bo, who in turn agrees to set her free on the condi- 
tion that the Princes best kung fu student is capable of defeating Lord Bo’s 
best student. The fight is on in a winner takes all battle, and the Maid is cut 
free. She engages in wushu combat with Lord Bo’s mercenaries all of whom 
are Asian females. In this moment, “Chi Kung” shifts the imagery of Asian 
females from the position of subordinates to that of warriors. While the Maid 
proves herself agile and an adept wushu warrior as she defeats all of Lord Bo’s 
students, the music video cannot escape its reliance on gendered stereotype 
from its creation of the “concubine” image to the dubbed sounds of cats fight- 
ing as the Maid engages Lord Bo’s female assassins. 

The final clip for the close of the music video centers RZA in a director's 
chair surrounded by all of the women who were loyal to Lord Bo, the Prince, 
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and Kinetic 9. The camera pulls back to reveal the lighting for the set, dolly 
tracks, and a boom mic as a camera assistant snaps a clapboard signaling the 
end of the martial arts fantasia that has unfolded. However, the camera keeps 
rolling as crew members check the lighting and move equipment around on 
the set, and noticeably, all of them are Asian men. While the music video for 
“Chi Kung” acknowledged that the Black bodies framed in the video were 
in engaged in an Afro Asian performance that embellished kung fu as both 
practice and representation, the inclusion of the film crew also suggests that 
“Chi Kung” was emblematic of a continual negotiation of collaborative Afro 
Asian cultural production. Not unlike Will Smith’s entry into the Asian film 
market through the Karate Kid (2010), the Wu-Tang Clan’s framing of Black 
masculinity through the narrative of kung fu fantasia was a gesture toward 
the very genealogy of kung fu cinema from Hong Kong that had influenced 
and mentored the group as youth. However, it is also a gesture toward what 
I have referred to as an “Afro Asian futurism, a method by which marginal- 
ized communities create “new collectivities based not just upon eviction and 
exclusion” but also on “turning pain into power,’ and are able to form “new 
and imaginative uses of technology, creativity, and spaces.” While the music 
video for “Chi Kung” oscillated between the polarity of racialized and gen- 
dered essentialism and a new frontier for imagining racialized and gendered 
collaboration, the music video was rendered as an homage to RZA's kung fu 
teacher Ming and the broader legacy of kung fu cinema that continues to 
influence the hip-hop industry. 
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The Sound of a Dragon 


Fred Ho’s Afro Asian Jazz Martial Arts 


What's little known is that Bruce Lee was really, truly a jazz artist. 
—Fred Ho’ 


Sound Movements of Resistance 


This project has focused on the way Black Americans, men in particular, 
took up the practice of Asian martial arts at the beginning of the mid-twen- 
tieth century as a performance of Afro Asian theater that, in turn, resulted 
in new articulations of self-fashioning to survive and cope with the never- 
ending impingements of US racism and white supremacy. As I suggested in 
the introduction, racial kinesthesia was a process of adapting cultural prac- 
tices through the kinesthetics found in an Other's cultural template in an 
attempt to redress, in this case, a wounded Black masculinity and to claim a 
sense of agency, control, and sovereignty over their bodies, which had been 
stolen, mutilated, devalued, and rendered nonhuman. Racial kinesthesia 
choreographed and also organized bodies into enabling valences of racial- 
ized performance, as new communities, and hence new cultural practices, 
were created during the migrations of Black Americans out of the agricul- 
tural South and into the industrialized North for economic opportunity and 
survival. As articulated in the discussion on transcultural kinesthesia, Black 
engagement with Asian cultural practice was indicative of a struggle for liber- 
ation and not reflective of traditional and hackneyed moments of Eurocentric 
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or Westernist appropriations of Third World (Black, Asian, Indigenous, and 
Latinx) cultural production for the purposes of domination and colonialism. 
Interesting, and perhaps too often ignored, is the way that other minoritar- 
ian people have also borrowed from Black intellectual political movements in 
order to develop their own critical frameworks through which to critique US 
racial politics and articulate nuanced forms of identity formation. 

However, in this chapter I focus on another iteration of Afro Asian per- 
formance as manifested through what I refer to as the sonic kinesthesia of the 
Chinese American baritone saxophonist, cultural producer, and activist, Fred 
Ho, who created a series of Afro Asian jazz martial arts theatrical performance 
pieces that drew upon the musical energy, aesthetics, and political philosophy 
of the Black Arts/Black Power movements in conjunction with the kinetic 
energy and mythology of Asian martial arts. My use of the term sonic kines- 
thesia indicates how racially marked sounds can be used to forge new pos- 
sibilities of coalitional political possibilities as well as how the kinesthetics of 
instrumentality provide the score for and complement the choreographic har- 
monies of martial arts as a form of musical and theatrical cultural expression. 

To create the Afro Asian theatrical performances, Hos musical ensem- 
bles, such as his core band the Afro Asian Music Ensemble, were intentionally 
multiracial and multiethnic in order to engage and rehearse a form of revo- 
lutionary antiracist coalitional politics. As performance theorist T. Carlis Rob- 
erts has observed in their discussion of what they refer to as the sono-racial 
collaboration, antiracist and anticolonial musical collaborators create radical 
politics by intentionally forging “relationships with artists of other racial or 
cultural backgrounds, employing sound as a medium for interracial commu- 
nication and bonding. Artists also collaborate with racialized sounds in order 
to broaden racial categories. Most surprisingly, racialized sounds themselves 
collaborate, working in tandem to construct interracial discourses even when 
bodies are not present (although always implied).”* In addition to the sounds 
produced by the kinesthetic movements of interracial musicianship, Ho's Afro 
Asian music provided a sonic energetic propulsion for the martial arts move- 
ments—the repeated acts, routines, and gestures that made up the choreogra- 
phy within the Afro Asian jazz martial arts pieces that he created. However, 
the coalitional politics was also organized and summoned through a form of 
imaginative kinesthesia that started with and emanated from the breath or 
what he analogized to the principles found in martial arts, such as the cultiva- 
tion of qi and “kung fu breathing” 
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Cultivation of the breath and the cultivation of qi was a kinesthetic process 
of creating new sounds, not only harmonic but also rhythmic, and Ho insisted 
that the stamina required for combat was the same stamina and volatility that 
was required to create a revolutionary sound. As Ho stated, 


What fascinates me is the relationship between music and martial arts. It’s 
also there in dance and the martial arts, but the music is intuitive improvisa- 
tion that is magical because similar to Bruce Lee, who was truly a jazz artist, 
the music and conjunction with arts is [sic] pure improvisation, communi- 
cation, collaboration, and mobilization. If you ever ask people what is Jeet 
Kune Do, they will tell you it is not a “form” per se but that it is actually a 
consciousness, a mentality. It is an appropriative process that is very much 
like musical improvisation. Musical improvisation is a totality of all that one 
has ever studied. You have to be formless because the philosophy of jazz 
improvisation happens in the moment of the movement and the movement 
of the moment and just like Jeet Kune Do it’s about individual style made 


from amalgamated forms.’ 


By working with the saxophone as an instrument of breath, improvisation, 
and combat, Ho collapsed the distance between musician and martial art- 
ist. Like the Cha Cha dancer, Bruce Lee, who incorporated Afro-Caribbean 
instruments such as the conga into his Jeet June Do classes* to study and 
teach rhythm and timing, Ho improvised with rhythm and tempo with the 
saxophone. Much in the likeness of Bruce Lee’s martial arts repertoire, the 
baritone saxophone was a kinetic force that was predicated on the cultivation 
of qi (life force) through breath—rhythmic breathing—to create the multi- 
cultural kinesthesia that signified his Afro Asian performance. The martial 
artists’ movement is always focused on the breath and breathing, and for 
Ho the saxophone was equally a practice in sustaining breath, concentrating 
the breath, and focusing the breath to enhance one’s qi, again, one’s essential 
kinetic energy and life force, in order to move beyond the normal range of the 
instrument’s sound. Using kung fu breathing to push beyond historic instru- 
mental limitations, and breaking the two-and-a-half-octave register on his 
saxophone, allowed Ho to create the space that he needed to survive within 
a complex American system, which while on the one hand celebrates a pos- 
tracial society, still must essentialize those who negotiate a multivocality of 
identities. Bending harmonic scales with kung fu breathing was a physical 
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technique and political act through which to organize and mobilize both art- 
ists and spectators. 

However, what then to make of Hos use of Black musical traditions? 
Were these not forms of appropriations of an Other’s cultural expression and 
practice? How does this resonate when Asian Americans are often framed as 
“model minorities” and hence assimilable into American cultural discourse? 
What does Afro Asia as a political concept, social movement, and musical 
interpretation have to do with martial arts, and how did martial arts enable 
Ho to launch his own Chinese American identity and political consciousness? 

While there is a historical precedence of appropriations of Black Ameri- 
can expressive culture, especially music, as E. Patrick Johnson has suggested 
in his discussion of appropriating Black sound, “Negotiating any identity is a 
dangerous adventure, particularly in a postmodern world in which we have 
come to recognize that identities are made, not given. We also must realize 
that the postmodern push to theorize identity discursively must be balanced 
with theories of corporeality and materiality.” As I suggested in earlier chap- 
ters, Afro Asian performance and the martial arts imagination was a pro- 
cess of Third World borrowings and exchanges that were not always direct, 
even, or rhetorical similes. Social-somatic practices such as martial arts have 
afforded historically marginalized people options in negotiating identity. For 
Black Americans, this meant taking on the racialized and cultural signifiers of 
an Asian cultural template and rehearsing the repertoire of a martial art (kung 
fu, aikido, jujitsu, karate) into an aesthetic practice that became an expression 
of Black political and cultural power. 

Born as Hou Weihan in 1957 to Chinese immigrant parents in California, 
Ho’s journey to find an artistic and political space within multiple cultural 
spheres was driven by transformation, transgression, and contradiction. The 
greatest impact on Hoss identity was his training as a baritone saxophonist, 
while in junior high school and high school, in the tradition of the Black 
Arts Movement by individuals such as tenor saxophonist Archie Shepp and 
poet Sonia Sanchez. Sanchez, in particular, initiated Ho into Black and Latinx 
struggles at an early age, introducing him to The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X and the Black liberation movements of the 1960s, respectively,” and he was 
later mentored by Black Arts Revolutionary Theater founder and poet Amiri 
Baraka. As an Asian American searching for his own identity, he encountered 
racism and xenophobia in elementary school and into adulthood when he 
joined the Marines in 1973, but was subsequently dishonorably discharged 


5. Johnson, Appropriating Blackness: Performance and the Politics of Authenticity, 218. 
6. Ho, Wicked Theory, Naked Practice, 171. 
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in 1975 when he struck an officer who called him a “gook”’ during a training 
exercise. That same year Ho also joined the NOI and became Fred 3X, but 
neither Black nationalism or US militarism worked for Ho. The contradictions 
were profound when considering that Ho was also involved in political orga- 
nizations and movements such as Marxist-Leninist-Maoism, the League of 
Revolutionary Struggle (LRS), I Wor Kuen (Society of the Harmonious Righ- 
teous Fist), ecosocialism, and matriarchal socialism. 

Like a martial arts master-to-disciple relationship, Shepp provided the 
tutelage for Ho to develop his repertoire style of the saxophone, the instru- 
ment that guided him throughout his career and provided the soundscape for 
his core band the Afro Asian Music Ensemble (an interracial group), which he 
formed in 1982, as well as the Afro Asian jazz martial arts performance pieces 
that he then began creating in 1997. Furthermore, similar to the way that mar- 
tial arts cinema provided a counterdiscourse to the dominant representation 
of Westernism and Eurocentricism for Black and Afro Latinx youth (a la the 
Wu Tang Clan), Ho was also inspired by the mediated kinesthesia of Asian 
masculinity within the Hong Kong kung-fu cinema of the 1970s, not the least 
of which was, again, Bruce Lee’s display of Chinese cultural traditions embod- 
ied in his kinetics on the screen as well as his resistance to Hollywood racism. 

The conjunction of Black American expressive culture and Asian expres- 
sive culture propelled Ho’s work into what Dwight Conquergood referred to 
as dialogical performance that sought to bring “self and other together so that 
they can question, debate, and challenge one another. It is a kind of perfor- 
mance that resists conclusions, it is intensely committed to keeping the dia- 
logue between performer and text open and ongoing?” The Afro Asian Music 
Ensemble was already dialogical in name and sought to enter into conversa- 
tion with Other cultural struggles through the practice of experimentations 
in sounds to make new polyhybridic sonicscapes. Such articulations were 
collaborations that integrated traditional Chinese instruments such as the 
erhu (two-stringed bowed lute), sona (double-reed pipe), pipa (four-stringed 
plucked lute), xiaoluo (small gong), daluo (large gong), muyu (wood fish 
idiophone), ban (wood block), and naobo (cymbals) as well as instruments 
associated with the African American jazz tradition: alto, tenor, and baritone 
saxophone; double bass; and hi-hat, kick, crash, and snare drums.’ However, 
part of what made Ho's work unique was the acknowledgement that despite 


7. Brown, “Chords of a Revolution: A Jazz Musician Thrives in Brooklyn” 

8. Conquergood, “Performing as a Moral Act: Ethical Dimensions of the Ethnography of 
Performance.” 

g. Asai, “Cultural Politics: The African American Connection in Asian American Jazz- 
based Music.” 
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his virtuosity with the baritone saxophone and composition, he understood 
that his investment in a Black cultural expressive form was not an attempt to 
reproduce an “authentically Black” sound, but rather the music was intended 
to prepare for an antiracist multicultural future. 

Similar to the Black Panther Party’s attempt to foster revolutionary 
intercommunalism through the kinesthesia of Asian martial art and politi- 
cal philosophy, Ho’s Afro Asian jazz martial arts performances were cultural 
expressions of his participation in and relationship to various political orga- 
nizations that were always a rejoinder to the Africa Asia Conference of 1955 
held in Bandung, Indonesia, that brought together twenty-nine countries from 
Africa and Asia to define the direction of recently liberated aligned and non- 
aligned territories. While the Bandung Conference, as it is popularly called, 
provided a vision for national liberation, as scholars such as Vijay Prashad 
have also observed in the subsequent decades after Bandung, with emerging 
Third World countries becoming indebted to the monetary regimes such as the 
International Monetary Fund, the foundations for solidarity that had seemed 
so celebrated and abundant largely eroded, “with Africa and Asia interested in 
each other’s resources and capital, where the bold pronouncements for a radi- 
cal reconfiguration of the international political economy ha[d] vanished.” 
Similarly, much of the Black and Asian connections consumed in popular 
culture, such as the Rush Hour film series, K-Pop, and J-Pop, may contain 
junctures of Afro Asian performance, but lack in subtlety and nuance of the 
political, historical, and economic conditions that structure such cultural pro- 
duction, consumption, and subsequent social impact. Even worse, the solidar- 
ity that had perhaps been present during the Third World Liberation Strike 
of San Francisco State or support between Black Panthers, Asian Red Guards, 
Puerto Rican Young Lords, and Chicana/o Brown Berets seemingly dissipated 
from popular discourse as the essentialist images of Korean and Black conflict 
dominated the imagery and much of the conversation around the 1992 upris- 
ings in Los Angeles without critiquing the underlying conditions that created 
the dynamics of Los Angeles’s racial regime—and for that matter the US as a 
whole. 

While Fred Ho passed away on April 12 2014" after a yearlong battle with 
cancer, his books and essays, music, and musical theatrical martial arts dance 
pieces, I believe, were visions for developing “a solidarity of politics and cul- 


10. Prashad, “Bandung is Dead: Passages in Afro Asian Epistemology,’ xiii. 

1u. Ho had been diagnosed with stage 3b colorectal cancer on August 6, 2006, just before 
his forty-ninth birthday. After numerous surgeries and attempts at conventional Western medi- 
cal treatment, Ho turned to radical alternative strategies such as a raw food diet. For Ho, the 
elimination of the toxicity that gave growth to cancer cells in the body was a war against capi- 
talism and the toxic conditions that such a system produces. As Ho wrote in Diary of a Radical 
Cancer Warrior: Fighting Cancer and Capitalism at a Cellular Level, “Capitalism . . . is the cancer 
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ture between people of color in the face of white supremacy, capitalist domi- 
nation, patriarchy, and old and new forms of colonial imperialism,” The three 
Afro Asian jazz martial arts performance pieces addressed in this chapter each 
provide nuanced ways of how sonic kinesthesia articulated Ho’s interpreta- 
tion of a radical Asian American consciousness that critiqued colonialism, 
colorblind ideology, and model minority mythology through racially mixed 
ensembles, movements, and sounds. In Voice of the Dragon: Once Upon a Time 
in Chinese America (2004), Ho predicated the piece on the Hong Kong mar- 
tial arts film and television series Once Upon a Time in China (1991), which 
depicted a Canton folk hero, Wong Fei-hung, at the end of the Qing dynasty, 
fighting against Eurocolonialism and ultimately the establishment of the 
Republic of China. Like those Chinese who aided the British and European 
powers during the Opium Wars, Voice of the Dragon was intended to be a 
critique of Asian Americans who settled for model minority mythology in 
the US in order to gain access to the social privileges of whiteness. Deadly 
She- Wolf Assassin at Armageddon (2006) drew upon the martial arts cinema 
such as the Japanese epic Lone Wolf and Cub, which depicted a fictional folk 
martial arts hero embodied as a masterless and disgraced samurai. However, 
Ho’s version employed a female heroine, embodied as the deadly She- Wolf. In 
Sweet Science Suite: A Scientific Soul Session Honoring Muhammad Ali (2011), 
the Afro Asian Music Ensemble became part of Ho’s larger collective called 
the Green Monster Big Band, which provided music and sonic kinesthesia for 
Ho’s homage to the pugilist and political activist, Muhammad Ali, and further 
critiqued colonialism, colorblind ideology, and model minority mythology 
through racially mixed ensembles, movements, and sounds. The kinesthet- 
ics of sound emanated from the music ensemble that was positioned upstage 
from the martial artists/performers who narrated the neomyths through their 
choreography. Ho composed and conceptualized the work with writers, direc- 
tors, and choreographers, many of whom were women who, like Sonia San- 
chez, shaped and molded Ho’s thinking about the politics of gender, race, and 
class struggle and his own masculinity. 


The Voice of the Dragon 


Voice of the Dragon was intended to be a critique of Asian Americans who 
settled for model minority mythology, something that Ho fully repudiated 
as it was not only antithetical to Afro Asia political performance, but that 


for Planet Earth; and cancer . . . is the exponentially increasing environmental and social toxic- 
ity of capitalism assaulting the individual person” (40). 
12. Mullen, Afro-Orientalism, 165. 
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model minority mythology was a technique of white supremacy that had 
been transferred from alien exclusion acts and Asian lynching into a seem- 
ingly innocuousness.” As Ho wrote, “The rise of anti-Asian racism initially 
coincided with the need to scapegoat Asians during times of general economic 
downturn in the United States. In the post-World War II era of economic 
prosperity and US world empire consolidation, a new form of insidious rac- 
ism promoted the ‘model minority myth of Asian success in order to divide 
APIs from other oppressed nationalities, and to foment jealousy and anxiety 
about Asian advancement.” Sonic kinesthesia brought together Black cultural 
expression and Asian performing martial arts in order to chafe against the 
ideology of racial triangulation in which Black people are considered con- 
stant second-class insiders and Asians are regarded as desirable outsiders. 
Model minority mythology is a part of anti-Blackness and ultimately anti- 
Asianness. Hence, by choreographing movement through sound, Ho was also 
attempting to choreograph change within the broader cultural schematic. As 
Ho recounted, “Afro Asia represents a different paradigm. Within the context 
of the performances, these are vision quests to demonstrate that the system 
is not infallible or invincible. They don’t subscribe to the illusion that capi- 
talism has perpetuated.” The synthesis of disparate performance disciplines 
created an expanded vision of socioeconomic justice in which “new forces are 
exemplified and new forms of struggle are generated” Dragon decried Asian 
Americans who discarded the history of Asian American discrimination and 
turned their backs on Asian American activists whose efforts dovetailed with 
other radicals of color. 

Ho composed the musical score and cowrote the script with playwright 
Ruth Margraff; the production was directed by Mira Kingsley, choreographed 
by José Figueroa, and performed live by the Afro Asian Music Ensemble. 
Originally envisioned as part of a trilogy, Dragon reimagines the mythic story 
of the formation of the Shaolin Temple and the temple’s subsequent betrayal 
by a renegade disciple, Gar Man Jang. Instead of casting trained dancers, Ho 
utilized martial art practitioners; Wu Shu fighting forms were the base vocab- 
ulary for movement. The story was guided by a didactic omniscient narrator 
who helped orchestrate the plot and the action onstage by introducing the 
name of each disciple, along with the particular kung fu form that the disciple 
represented. 


13. For my analysis, I used a 2004 video recording of a live production of Voice of the 
Dragon presented at Kean University. I also used supplementary materials provided to me 
courtesy of Fred Ho and Big Red Media, and Mira Kingsley. 

14. Ho, Wicked Theory, Naked Power, 339. 

15. Fred Ho, Interview with the Author, April 23, 2011. 

16. Fred Ho, Interview with the Author, April 23, 2011. 
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Voice of the Dragon began as the Narrator, dressed in a fusion of 
nineteenth-century US Southwestern- and Chinese American-style clothing, 
introduced a multiethnic ensemble of martial artists dressed in kung fu attire. 
The ensemble then entered from the wings, holding white paper with Chinese 
hanzi that also represented the Shaolin Scrolls. The hanzi and Scrolls served 
as the scenic frame, making the ensemble seem like cartoon characters. The 
martial artists moved to the rhythm of the music of the Afro Asian Music 
Ensemble, located upstage, as the Narrator delivered the prologue, “The Way 
of Shaolin”: 


Once upon a time ...in a Place beyond History and Fantasy, in a time when 
Human Conflict was not Waged by Weapons of Mass Destruction but by the 
Martial Arts ... and the Martial Artists were much more than Warriors or 
Fighters, they were revolutionaries . . . the Shaolin Temple exemplified THE 
WAY!!!” (Ho and Margraff 1999)” 


The character of Gar Man Jang from seventeenth-century China allies her- 
self with the Manchu imperial forces who had sacked the temple. She discov- 
ers the legendary Shaolin secret scrolls, which include all of the accumulated 
knowledge of martial arts. By absorbing the scroll’s deadly power, she becomes 
an invincible supernatural destructive force. The Five Disciples, who survived 
the attack on the temple, refine their kung fu skills and reunite in the end to 
destroy Gar Man Jang. The confluence of jazz and Chinese mythology created 
a new space in which each martial artist embodied one of the five animals of 
the Shaolin fighting system. These animal styles distinguish the Five Disciples 
from each other. We are introduced to Chen Jak: 


First of the Five to escape was Chen Jak, visionary strategist. His philoso- 
phy: “Not to resist is to acquiesce to your own oppression. To win one hun- 
dred victories in one hundred battles is not the highest skill, to subdue your 
enemy without fighting is the highest skill” His element: Water. His animal: 
the Dragon—to ride the wind. His fighting style: T’ai chi cuan. 


The character of Chen Jak is a play on both Chen-style tai chi chuan, as well 
as the Chinese American activist, Jack Chen. The choreography that creates 
Chen Jak’s character is initially fast and utilizes snapping movements through- 
out the narration. However, when tai chi chuan is introduced, his movement 


17. All quotes from Voice of the Dragon: Once Upon a Time in Chinese America are from 
the unpublished playscript by Fred Ho and Ruth Margraff. The script is unpublished and was 
provided to me by Ho. 
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FIGURE 4.1. The character of Chen Jak, stage left, battles with a soldier 
loyal to Gar Man Jang while the Afro Asian Musical Ensemble is led 
by Fred Ho, who is upstage center in the 2004 performance of Voice 
of the Dragon: Once Upon a Time in Chinese America at Kean College. 


changes to a markedly slower tempo that is emblematic of tai chi’s stylized 
slow motion. Chen Jak is immersed in a soft blue light that matches his blue 
uniform. The melodic sound of an alto sax that flows with jingling chimes 
suggests the sound of wind. Another player enters and attacks Chen Jak. Chen 
Jak is no longer solo; he is engaged in a dynamic sparring that metaphorically 
conveys his story. 

The scene illustrates Chen Jak’s philosophy: “To win one hundred victories 
in one hundred battles is not the highest skill; to subdue your enemy without 
fighting is the highest skill” The opponent is aligned with Gar Man Jang, and 
metaphorically with the Asian American reactionaries. Chen Jak’s victory is 
thus a metaphor for the desired success of Asian American radicals in their 
struggle against assimilation. 

Each of the subsequent disciples is introduced by the Narrator. “Second 
of the Five was Miao Hin, Master of Knives. ‘A man of peace, armed always 
to the teeth’ His element: Metal. His animal: the Snake—for suppleness and 
rhythmic endurance. His fighting style: Snake-style kung fu.” Miao Hin slith- 
ers snakelike back and forth, hypnotizing his opponents, neutralizing their 
attempts to attack. The introduction of the Third and Fourth disciples brings 
about a direct interplay between the musicians in the quartet and the martial 
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artists. “Third of the Five was Gee Shin, the Builder. His philosophy: “The 
deeper the root, the stronger the tree? His element: Wood. His animal: the 
Leopard—to harness power. His fighting style: Leopard-style kung fu? Gee 
Shin carries a long wooden staff that becomes an extension of his body, as the 
drummer and the keyboardist’s rhythms synchronize in time to Gee Shin's 
movement. When Gee Shin's staff hits the staff of his foe, a call and response 
is performed between the staff and the drummer's rhythmic tapping of shells. 
The staff transforms from a weapon into a musical instrument, and then into 
a theatrical prop. 

The introduction of the Fourth disciple injects a new feel to the music and 
choreography. “The Fourth of the Five was Li Wen Mao, the Cantonese Opera 
artist. His philosophy: ‘Opera is warfare without bloodshed. Warfare is opera 
with bloodshed’ His element: Fire. His animal: the Crane—for grace and self- 
control. His fighting style: Crane-style kung fu.” Li Wen Mao’s performance 
did not imitate Beijing Opera, but rather was an idiomatic expression of Ho's 
transcultural creation that generates its own authenticity, the origins of which 
are produced through the movement of the martial artist. Li Wen Mao makes 
use of an iron fan, which, like Gee Shin's staff, becomes an extension of his 
body, a weapon to fend off his attacker's sword. 

The last of the Five disciples, Ng Mui, holds a significant place in the 
mythology of kung fu, as it is commonly believed that she was the progenitor 
of the Wing Chun-style of boxing.” Wing Chun became a popular form of 
close-quarter fighting within southern China and was popularized by Bruce 
Lee, who adapted Wing Chun into his eclectic Jeet Kune Do system. The Nar- 
rator introduces Ng Mui: 


Ng Mui. Teacher, propagandist, organizer, inventor, healer, philosopher, 
revolutionist, and (ad libs as boxing announcer) in the far corner, wearing 
the yellow tunic and hailing from central China: She’s rough, she’s tough, 
she'll knock you out like a jiggly-puff, she’s Ng “The Annihilator” Mui, the 
greatest hand-to-hand boxer of allJJIIIIMIIIINIMINIII time! Her philosophy: 
“Uphold principles, spread the glory of kung fu, make revolution!” Her ele- 
ment: Earth. Her animal: the Tiger—to strengthen bones. Her fighting style: 
Tiger-style kung fu. 


Ng Mui is nimble and quick, embodying the boxing tiger form. Her hands 
and feet move with an agility that her leviathan of an opponent could not 


18. It is commonly believed that Ng Mui taught boxing to Wing Chun, a peasant woman 
who used the combat repertoire to defend herself against a forced marriage. For more on the 
history of Wing Chun and the legend of Ng Mui, see Lee, Wing Chun Kung-Fu. 
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FIGURE 4.2. The character of Ng Mui emasculates her 
opponent as the Afro Asian Music Ensemble plays directly 
upstage in the 2004 performance of Voice of the Dragon: 
Once Upon a Time in Chinese America at Kean College 


match. His flabby body creates a stark contrast to the “muscularized” body 
of the actor portraying Ng Mui.” This contrast is brought to the foreground 
when, after having knocked her opponent spread-eagle flat onto his back, Ng 
Mui reached down, grabbed his testicles, and emasculated him as he lets out 
a shriek (Figure 4.2). 

With the introduction of Ng Mui and the legend of Wing Chun, Voice of 
the Dragon also pointed to a larger metanarrative in which the imagery of 
Shaolin constantly reinvents history by exploring China's historical-political 
evolution. Even the permutation of the present-day Shaolin Temple's reinven- 
tion through the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) works in conjunction with 
the West’s fascination with martial arts, as evidenced by the guided tours that 
bring thousands of practitioners every year to the “authentic” birthplace of 
kung fu. For the CCP, the present incarnation of the Shaolin Temple serves 
as a vehicle for perpetuating the nation-state by bolstering the “authenticity” 
of folk heritage as well as capitalizing on the social-somatic process of kung 
fu, which situates the Shaolin Temple at the nexus of a transnational martial 
arts network.” 


19. Tasker, Spectacular Bodies: Gender, Genre, and the Action Cinema, 123. 

20. For more on the CCP’s revitalization of the Shaolin Temple, see Adam Frank's chapter 
“Through Martial Arts We Will Become Friends,’ in his ethnography Taijiquan and the Search 
for the Little Old Chinese Man: Understanding Identity Through Martial Arts. 
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By the end of the piece, the Five Disciples regroup and refine their fighting 
skills to defeat Gar Man Jang. Forming a circle, the group creates an impro- 
vised choreography that coincides with a free-form jam session. The disciples 
form a circle, and each steps into the middle to perform a reiteration of their 
fighting system. This style mirrors jazz’s improvisatory style; like a musician 
making a run within a set, the performer explores his or her own interpre- 
tation within the moment. In contrast, the Disciples defeat Gar Man Jang, a 
reactionary figure who reenters dressed in a one-piece spandex costume that 
suggests her disfigured soul. They carry her body offstage, leaving only the 
Narrator, who has been watching the final battle. 

Voice of the Dragon concludes with the suggestion that others will be com- 
plicit in systems of domination. The final monologue points once again to the 
problematics of revolutionary practice, and the anxiety that an empathetic 
audience faces when posed with the challenge of understanding the intertwin- 
ing of race and power within the appropriation of technological innovations 
in war. This became explicit with the Narrator’s closing words: 


After the defeat of Gar Man Jang, the Five rebuild the Shaolin Temple ruins. 
Firecrackers blaze above another pack of Western bandits, lurking in the 
shadows, seeking more advantages! These Western Bandits can’t exactly 
reach the next most coveted invention of the Chinese . . . the Firecracker 
... known today as gunpowder (not as in gunpowder tea, but as in firearms, 
cannons, and Weapons of Mass Destruction with which we could negotiate 
our human conflicts instead of hand-to-hand in the cumbersome Shaolin 
way). So they kowtow low before a new and very, very, foolish little monk, 
down on his knees and scrubbing at the Shaolin Temple. 

(An apology:) 

And I reached down. I sold the firecracker and my soul. And so on goes 
the pirating of poisoned souls against Shaolin. Every passing century, every 


once upon a time, and every ever after. 


With the Narrator’s closing speech, Ho linked the legend of Shaolin with 
Chinese technology and the invention of gunpowder. The Narrator’s sarto- 
rial combination of Western and Chinese clothing emulated the synthesis of 
Ho’s semiotic process and reminded the audience that the Asian diaspora was 
part of the construction of the West as both a discursive and physically racial- 
ized space. Chinese immigrant labor built the transcontinental railroad,” yet 
it was the technology of gunpowder that Western colonial powers used to 


21. As writers such as Frank Chin have demonstrated, the historical trajectory of the Chi- 
nese diaspora cannot be separated from the Asian American experience in the Southwestern 
United States as laborers of the railroads. 
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dominate Asia and Africa and maintain a racial hierarchy within the white 
settler project of the United States.” The closing polemic suggests that by hav- 
ing the ability to speak within the world of the play, the Narrator is an agent 
whose language is fallible because it is not embodied in the form of martial 
arts movement or music. The Narrator was both an intermediary and a sellout 
assimilationist, unable to transcend the limitations of didacticism. 

Again, these political exhibitions were created through sonic kinesthesia 
as the breath of the saxophone and breath of the martial artists organized 
sound into movement and movement into sound. Sonic kinesthesia is a musi- 
cal energy akin to what Fred Moten describes as a “revolutionary force of the 
sensuality that emerges from the sonic event,” as an expression of resistance 
and struggle. Hos sonic kinesthesia was “the generative force of a venera- 
ble phonic propulsion, the ontological and historical priority of resistance to 
power and objection to subjection, the old-new thing, the freedom drive that 
animates black performances” that pushed him to conceive of Afro Asian 
performance as a confluence of disciplines, acculturation, and political strat- 
egy in which martial arts and music combined to create liberation movement. 


The Deadly She-Wolf 


Ho once again collaborated with playwright Ruth Margraff to develop the 
script for Deadly She-Wolf Assassin at Armageddon,” which was subsequently 
produced in 2004. The development of the story was inspired by Margraff’s 
interest in Japanese Noh Theater as well as the Japanese nationalist writer, 
actor, and martial artist Yukio Mishima’s short story, Patriotism.” Both Mar- 
graff and Ho shared a keen interest in Japanese manga, and thus the main plot 
of Deadly She- Wolf was based on the 1970s Japanese manga and film series, 


22. While it is popular knowledge that China is credited for inventing the mixture of 
sulfur, coal, and potassium nitrate that became gunpowder, the expansion and appropriation 
processes of this technology is still very much a contested history. 

23. Moten, In the Break: The Aesthetics of the Black Radical Tradition, 12. 

24. Moten, In the Break: The Aesthetics of the Black Radical Tradition, 12. 

25. Margraff and Ho, “Deadly She-Wolf Assassin at Armageddon” 

26. Mishima and Sargent, Patriotism. Originally published as a short story in 1960, Mishi- 
ma’s Patriotism serves as a source of inspiration when dealing with contradictory positions of 
identity. Mishima can thus be seen as a figure whose writing and performances resonate with 
what might seem to be the least expected of audiences. This further complicates Mishima’s con- 
tradictory stance on the re-armament of Japan and calls into question whether militarization 
necessarily leads to colonialism. From this perspective, Mishima is no longer simply a Japanese 
person struggling with the Japanese condition. Rather, Mishima embodied the contradictory 
nature of the beautiful and grotesque—love and brutality—being part of the same performance. 
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Lone Wolf and Cub (Kozure Okami). In Deadly She-Wolf, martial arts choreog- 
raphy was employed to narrate the internal struggle within Japan just before 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868. While the catalyst for the Meiji Restoration is 
often depicted as having been the result of Commodore Perry’s “opening up 
Japan,” Deadly She-Wolf troubled the dominant master narrative of Perry as 
the Great White Crusader bringing modernity to the heathens of the East. 
The cultural memory of Japan’s transition from a feudal agrarian system to 
an emergent industrial state has often been depicted through popular musi- 
cals such as Giacomo Puccini’s Madama Butterfly (1903), which continues 
to have actors perform in yellowface. As Shannon Steen has observed, these 
theatrical productions enabled the creation of racial identities to “organize 
international power, global space, and the bodies within it?” and were often 
organized around legal acts that worked in conjunction with theatrical pro- 
ductions to construct US race identities.” In contrast to such essentialized 
notions of racialized and gendered performance, Deadly She-Wolf rendered 
Japan as a contested place in which the Shogun is a “despot at the twilight of 
his imperial epoch” who desperately attempts to cling to power and negoti- 
ate with fictional archetypes such as Bok Mei Lotus, Chinese Super warrior; 
Colonel U. S. A., Ulysses Sam Armageddon; Rogue Assassin, Disgraced Kai- 
shakunin (an executioner); and Qaseem the Killing Machine, Black Super war- 
rior, all of whom converge upon a mythologized Japan in the quest for power 
and control. In this version of Japan’s emergence into a “modernity” a female 
character, She-Wolf, is the arbiter of the fate of many of these characters and 
hence the political economy of Japan. 

While the aesthetics of Noh Drama and Lone Wolf and Cub were ostensi- 
bly artifacts of Japanese cultural practice and utilized Japanese actors, Deadly 
She-Wolf mobilized a multiethnic cast of performers that, unlike Lone Wolf 
and Cub, placed an ensemble of female martial artists and performers at the 
center of its work. The production was also a collaboration between Ho and 
Sonoko Kawahara, a stage director originally from Tokyo who works and lives 
in New York. In Deadly She-Wolf, Ho utilized the sounds of Japanese instru- 
ments such as the shakuhachi (Japanese flute) in juxtaposition to his baritone 
saxophone that offered an Afro Asian sonic kinesthesia as music and chore- 


27. Steen, Racial Geometries of the Black Atlantic, Asian Pacific and American Theatre, 5. 

28. For more on the relationship between performance and the law, see Chambers-Letson, 
A Race So Different: Performance and Law in Asian America. Musical theater productions such 
as Madame Butterfly maintained orientalist frameworks, and at times have used Black and 
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ography. Kawahara’s direction of Deadly She- Wolf worked to contest the rep- 
resentation of patriarchy on the stage and challenged Ho’s own assumption 
around gender, power, and collaboration. 

At the top of the performance, Iyagu, a conspirator from the brutal Iya- 
gyu clan who is determined to destroy the Shogun, summons the characters 
Bok Mei Lotus, Colonel U. S. A., and Qaseem in an effort to both undermine 
the Shogun and kill Rogue Assassin, who until this point has functioned as 
the executioner for the Shogun. In the third scene of the second act, Colonel 
U. S. A. attacks Rogue Assassin with his cutlass” after taunting him with a 
recital of his résumé for destruction and colonization. The Colonel promises 
to demonstrate “West Point brutality” and the superiority of the white man. 

The Colonel, played by Aaron Armstrong (white), is dressed in all-white 
chaps and a button-down collared shirt, while Rogue Assassin, played by 
Yoshi Amao (Japanese), sports an all-black kimono and hakama. An almost 
inconspicuous twist occurs in the fight choreography when Colonel U. S. A. 
parries and thrusts with his US-issued saber, and countering, Rogue Assas- 
sin grabs the Smith & Wesson revolver from the Colonel's leg holster. Rogue 
Assassin’s sword has been knocked out of his hand and it seems as if he has 
been defeated. The omniscient female Narrator (Marina Celander) speaks the 
role of Colonel U. S. A. 


It’s the white man’s time now, sorry. Even if it takes a few more ornaments, 
West Point brutality will always prevail over the eastern goon. So I'll make 
this easy. Pll just get you in between the—agh!! (Colonel U. S. A. grabs for 
his holster. Realizes gun is missing. Rogue Assassin reaches in his sleeve, and 
shoots Colonel U. S. A. between the eyes.) 


Having missed the moment when Rogue Assassin steals the gun from the 
Colonel’s holster, the audience is caught off guard and gasps audibly as the 
Colonel reaches for his revolver only to discover that it is now in Rogue Assas- 
sins hand. This choreography contextualizes the engagement between Euro- 
pean and American imperialism with Asia, and the arrival of Commodore 
Perry in Japan. 

In the reversal in power between Colonel U. S. A. and Rogue Assassin, 
violent domination that is initially reserved for Colonel U. S. A., and thus for 
white masculinity, is subverted through the aforementioned paradigm shift 
as Rogue Assassin shoots Colonel U. S. A. between the eyes (Figure 4.4). The 
character of Rogue Assassin is no longer relegated to the status of effeminate 
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FIGURE 4.3. Aaron Armstrong, stage right, as Colonel U. S. A. 
Armageddon, and Yoshi Amao, stage left, as Rogue Assassin 


FIGURE 4.4. Having taken Colonel U. S. A’s six shooter, 
Rogue Assassin shoots the Colonel with it 


Asian male in relationship to white patriarchal heroism. Through the choreo- 
graphed movement, created in conjunction with Ho's live music ensemble, 
Ho subverts dominant narratives of white patriarchal colonialism often seen 
in mainstream performances such as The Last Samurai (2003) or the novel 
turned film and epic series, Shogun (1980). 

By refusing the traditional trope of the Euro-American male hero, Deadly 
She-Wolf attempted to decolonize the mythology of an effeminized East. The 
performance is akin to the bushi performances of Yukio Mishima and the 
notion of samurai spirit that was incorporated into his personal and artis- 
tic process. Like Ho, who was a member of the US Armed Forces, Mishima 
joined the Japanese Self-Defense Forces. His military training and fanaticism 
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were integrated with his practice as a novelist, playwright, actor, and martial 
arts practitioner, specifically the art of kendo (a form of sport sword fighting 
with bamboo sticks). For Deadly She-Wolf, Ho and Margraff drew on Mishi- 
ma's bushido imagery in Patriotism, as well as the rogue samurai character, 
Ogami Itto, from the manga and subsequent film series, Lone Wolf and Cub. 

Unlike Mishima’s hypermasculinized homoeroticism, Ho and Margraft’s 
martial arts jazz operetta inverted dominant male roles like those of Mishima’s 
Patriotism and Lone Wolf and Cub. Ho supplanted characters such as Ogami 
Itto (who was portrayed by the Japanese actor Tomisaburo Wakayama) and 
the omniscient male Narrator in Patriotism (portrayed by Yukio Mishima 
himself) with female characters and lead female actors as seen in the per- 
formance of Marina Celander and Ai Takeda. In Deadly She-Wolf, the char- 
acters of She-Wolf and the Narrator are counterhegemonic devices because 
they resist dominant eroticized and effeminate stereotypes of female bodies. 
The plot interweaves Japanese pseudomythology with popular samurai genres 
and jazz music in order to challenge gendered power dynamics, as well as 
reimagine narratives about colonialism’s relation to Asia. While Rogue Assas- 
sin ostensibly relies on a heteronormative incarnation of Japanese bushido 
masculinity, the characters of the She-Wolf, Narrator, and She-Wolf’s Ninja 
Assistants are embodied by female performers, which in turn destabilize tra- 
ditionally masculinized roles assigned to characters in Lone Wolf and Cub and 
Mishima’s work. 

Because She-Wolf is not only able to kill the invading forces of Japan 
but also murders her own father, Rogue Assassin, she symbolically ends the 
patriarchal lineage of Japan. Whereas in Mishima’s stage play, Patriotism, the 
hypermasculinity of Mishima’s persona is magnified to the point that his own 
body operates as a fetishized object reifying normative readings of Japanese 
masculinity. Patriotism was “inspired by the Army Rebellion of 1936, which 
Mishima would invest with increasing symbolic importance as his own special 
brand of patriotism evolved,” and placed the act of ritual disembowelment as 
a fetishizing of pure Japanese samurai spirit. 

In the original Lone Wolf and Cub, the central character, Ogami Itto, was 
personified as a “lone wolf” or ronin (wondering masterless samurai) who 
survives at the outskirts of feudal Japanese society. Itto is a vagabond trav- 
eling with his son, Cub, and the protection of his sword. Itto survives in a 
world where he must dispense justice to rough men, and sleep with a few 
loose women, in order to protect his male heir and secure the normative func- 
tionality of the series. By appropriating these genres and reinscribing them 
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into the production, Deadly She-Wolf transgresses gender norms and points 
toward Hoss matriarchal socialist vision by subverting the notion of patrilin- 
eality itself. By attempting to create a popular genre that can be politically 
conscious as well as critical of the culture industry more broadly, this kind 
of work rebuts historical depictions of an effeminized Asia and Asian Dias- 
pora. Deadly She-Wolf challenges an ahistorical reading of colonial encoun- 
ter, through the diverse bodies and sonic kinesthesia that transverse stage. 
The minimalist stage of the production also borrowed from the emptiness of 
the Noh theater, a Japanese performing arts genre that has historically been 
reserved for male performers. 

The eclectic mixture of the creative team also included the transnational 
critique that Kawahara brought to the collaboration and that fulfilled the sonic 
kinesthesia of Afro Asian performance. The director, Sonoko Kawahara, spoke 
to this during interviews about her career as a Japanese female director and 
her experience collaborating with Ho. Her insight reveals the continual nego- 
tiation and tension that exists for centering female performance both globally 
and in the US. 


In terms of importing some production from the US to Japan, people would 
be more interested in Western [style]. For example, they would like to have 
a blues musician or rock and roll. This production should appeal to Japanese 
people because they haven't seen this yet and they have too much prejudice. 
They think “Oh, if Asian American made something like Japanese Samurai, 
it should be a copy of something.” Like a second tier or something. That 
kind of prejudice I can see from Japanese people. But this project is not that. 
That's why I wanted to direct and I really like this production. It’s very origi- 
nal. Among Japanese people, in the Kozure Okami world like manga and film 
are all dominated by male character[s]. There is no room for a female pro- 
tagonist. This production would probably break expectations of what Kozure 
Okami is about for Japanese people, but I don’t think it would affect them in 
a negative way because this is the modern world. Actually do you know the 
movie called Azumi? Because Fred had this film called Azumi in mind and 


he recommended it me.” 


Kawahara’s statement reveals both a resistance and desire to embrace innova- 
tive forms in New York City’s Japan Society, where Deadly She-Wolf debuted. 
Challenging predominantly masculinized genres reserved for male practitio- 
ners would disrupt a Japanese audience who, given the history of male actors 
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playing the parts of female characters as seen in Kabuki Theater, would antici- 
pate the personification of femininity to be embodied by male performers. 
The production may also present itself as subversive to US audiences who also 
anticipate the construction of predominantly masculine samurai characters 
and motifs exported through the Japanese film industry. Hos synthesis of Lone 
Wolf and Cub with the female semiotics of Azumi, a popular Japanese teen- 
age film about a young ninja girl, raised as a cold-blooded assassin, who must 
defeat three evil warlords while also battling her own heart, calls attention to 
the gendered politics of Deadly She- Wolf. 

Signifiers such as white settlers, African slave trade, Chinese kung fu, and 
a male samurai hero are complicated by a rereading in which raced and gen- 
dered stereotypes are unfulfilled. These expectations are supplanted by anti- 
heroes who call into question the assumed binaries of black-white, good-evil, 
and East-West. Such is the case in the aforementioned battle between Rogue 
Assassin and Colonel U. S. A. She-Wolf, whose physical journey ultimately 
delivers her to a battle with her father, Rogue Assassin, is motivated by a com- 
bination of fate and obligation to her retainer, Iyagu. The fact that She-Wolf 
cuts down her own father, who did not recognize her as legitimate, is yet 
another direct challenge to the concept of patriarchal lineage that has so often 
been privileged within Japanese society. 

However, Kawahara also revealed how Hos own sense of paternalism 
became destabilized during their collaboration. Not only did Ho seem to 
make certain assumptions about the aesthetics of the production, but also his 
working process with female collaborators chafed with Kawahara, who had to 
remind Ho of what collaboration was and how it was important for her to find 
her own voice within the work. 


Actually, I fought with Fred a lot. Did he mention this? Sonoko, was terrible 
or something? . .. We fought a lot. We fight each other . . . I think that he 
says a lot, but I clearly said, no. Probably one thing maybe, American people, 
you just think Japanese women is more kind or gentle and doesn’t say “no” to 
men, don't you think? .. . I don’t know. What’s the image of Japanese women 
in the United States? Don’t you think many people think “soft” and “obey- 
ing”? ... Thats what I wanted to break! That’s what I wanted to break! I’m not 
sure if it’s necessarily the audience’s view, but that’s what I wanted to break 
when I display Japanese characters in the piece. But, of course, even Fred 
as an American; not only Fred, but American people still carry this kind of 
image of Japanese women character. My personality, when I am doing the 
direction, I clearly fight back to Fred and I say “No” to Fred and that makes 
him very uncomfortable. I think he suspected I wasn't that strong—that kind 
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of personality. I am not interested in what Americans want to see. I want to 


break that image by presenting the reality of the Japanese female.” 


Kawahara’s candor suggests that gender and even transnational politics of 
Deadly She- Wolf move beyond the stage and into the playmaking process. Her 
critique of Ho as an Asian American male with certain preconceived notions 
of Japanese cultural norms even suggests a disjuncture between the Japanese 
diaspora in the US and Asian American sentiments, which have become 
ingrained through a process of American fetishism and romanticism of the 
“East.” Yet, ironically all of these conundrums emerge in which the “hybridity” 
of Afro Asia is sliced into yet more complex and nuanced understandings of 
identity through the uncertain interactions backstage. 

While Ho claimed that his matriarchal socialism was an attempt at gender 
equality, Kawahara’s comments reveal a gap between his privilege as a male 
artist/producer and collaborator, and the gendered power dynamics within 
the collaborative process. Yet, Ho continued to stand firm with Kawahara as 
the director for the planned 2013 production of Deadly She-Wolf at La Mama 
in New York. Even as he was dying, Ho made himself vulnerable to Kawahara's 
criticism, listening, challenging, and following her vision as she took center 
stage as director. 

The production of Deadly She-Wolf then becomes a reflection of these 
microexchanges that are a part of a conversation about the process of play- 
making, and the means of production that are manifested through the per- 
formance. Kawahara went on to articulate the way in which she perceived 
the significance of martial arts within Deadly She-Wolf being imbued with a 
certain kind of meaning that is not merely for the purposes of spectacle or 
entertainment. Rather, tachimawari (sword play) within the piece was also a 
form of creative self-expression. 


I really wanted to direct this play because I think [sic] the subject [of] the 
Japanese Manga story Kozure Okami, but what I think was most meaningful 
was the fact that Fred want[ed] to use martial arts techniques—like Japanese 
sword play. Martial arts or these kinds of forms—any form of performance 
should not be like a circus. It isn’t just showing off of the technique. Some- 
times I don’t appreciate . . . like you know the Chinese super gymnastic per- 
formance? Do you know what I mean? . . . Like these British cult talent type 
of thing where people come on the stage and show off their super technique. 
I really want[ed] to differ[entiate] the Fred Ho performance from this [sic] 
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kind of techniques or eye popping entertainment. Because the formality of 
Japanese sword play is something more than just showing off the technique. 
So I didn’t want this idea for Fred’s piece—martial arts on the stage—to be 
treated just as entertainment or just for show for the audience who likes 
martial arts. Because I did sword play myself and I am from Japan. I wanted 
to treat this production more as a philosophy. It is it’s own language, not 
just technique. As a Japanese [person], I think many [W ]estern people take 
some [E]astern culture like martial arts stuff just as technique. So I wanted to 
convey the formality of this technique or the formality of this style of work. 
Like something more as a form of expression. Just like any dance or physical 
movement is a tool of the expression, right? So I wanted to treat this sword 
play rightly and not superficially. It sounds very arrogant, but since I love 
this element, I really wanted to direct this to convey something deeper than 
what you see on the superficial level. I just direct this play as I direct Shake- 


speare or as I direct Chekhov or any other story. That’s my point of view.” 


For Kawahra, sword play, or tachimawari, is the essence of human survival 
and refinement of years of practice that enables human beings to embody lan- 
guage through the repertoire of performance disciplines. However, in Deadly 
She-Wolf, through the process of sonic kinesthesia, Ho's Afro Asian jazz lan- 
guage turned the training weapon of the bokken (wooden sword) into not only 
a prop but an extension of the performer’s body. The sword is wielded as a 
constant extension of Rogue Assassin and She-Wolf’s identities. For Mishima, 
the body became a locus for the expression of political thought, and as Kawa- 
hara suggested, we can also see the body used in ways similar to those of 
Mishima’s Patriotism, and as a means of expression. 

The same bushido imagery is evoked through the characters of Rogue 
Assassin and She-Wolf. At the beginning of Deadly She- Wolf, the stage is com- 
pletely dark as the sound of the koto (Japanese harp) and shakuhachi (wooden 
Japanese flute), accompanied by percussive tapping, introduces us to the Boy 
(played by a female actor), who chases after a blood-red plastic ball. The Boy 
immediately senses something and comes to a halt. Behind her/him sits her/ 
his father, Rogue Assassin, seated in zazen with his back to the audience. A 
red scarf, which symbolizes the blood of the executed, is draped over his 
body. Ho’s baritone sounds off, dah-dahhhh, as three members of the ensem- 
ble approach, wielding swords. As the first ensemble member attacks, Rogue 
Assassin draws his katana and parries the slash. Up on his feet, he battles the 
other players and deftly cuts them down. Before Rogue Assassin disposes of 
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the last player, he sheathes his katana, as if to give his foe one last chance to 
retreat. But his foe raises his own katana over his head and rushes in, cutting 
down vertically. Rogue Assassin responds in classic iaido form, drawing his 
katana and slicing through the attacker’s midsection. The attacker stumbles, 
contemplates attacking again, but then immediately falls to his death. Rogue 
Assassin, now looking in the other direction, twirls the sword in order to 
flick the blood off it and sheathes the weapon. This very same basic reper- 
toire of drawing and cutting is the foundation of iaido. This form, produced 
through the body, can be seen in Mishima’s archived footage of his martial 
arts practice. Through the physical actions of Rogue Assassin’s choreography, 
the social imagery of the samurai is evoked, just as Mishima sought to evoke 
bushido through his own practice and performance. Mishima performed his 
patriotism through acts such as kendo, iaido, and seppuku (ritual suicide) 
itself. This corollary becomes overtly clear in Mishima’s writing, body, and 
dramatic performance of death. In his essay “Sun and Steel,” Mishima reveals, 
“As I pondered the nature of that ‘I? I was driven to the conclusion that the 
T in question corresponded precisely with the physical space that I occupied. 
What I was seeking, in short, was a language of the body.’ Mishima’s body 
was sculpted by sun and steel, and it was through both literature and corpus 
that he attempted to frame his body as the national symbol. Mishima’s ritual- 
ized suicide, performed for the Japan Self-Defense Forces in 1970, became the 
ultimate symbolic act of patriotism, exceeding any previous performance. By 
disemboweling himself, tearing his entrails open with literal steel, Mishima’s 
body became the living and dying expression of sun and steel, melding his 
body with the blade. 

If Mishima’s character of the Lieutenant in Patriotism is a ghost, a spirit 
returning home from the shadows of war, then he is not unlike the character 
of She-Wolf, whom Margraff’s narrative uses to flip gendered expectations 
and places She-Wolf as the antihero whose devotion and sincerity subverts 
the insincerity of the patriarchal lineage that is crumbling around her. Because 
Mishima viewed the Japanese condition as being in a quasi-colonial state in 
its relationship to US imperialism, his performance was subversive and possi- 
bly liberating when considered within the racialized and gendered East-West 
binary. Ho and Margraff’s appropriation of Mishima’s Patriotism and the Japa- 
nese bushido spirit is a conundrum that recalls elements of nationalist strate- 
gies. However, in the end, Deadly She-Wolf smashes the nationalist narrative 
with the sounds of the Afro Asia Music Ensemble and the choreography of 
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female antiheroes as it challenges and reframes the martial arts as nonexclu- 
sive strategies. 

If the martial arts and the performance of bushido enabled Mishima to 
find a voice in which to perform a public image of masculinity despite his 
homosexuality, then Deadly She-Wolfe creates a space for the female body to 
subvert notions of patriarchy through choreography. This is exemplified in 
the characters of She-Wolf and the boy/girl (who is portrayed by an Asian 
female actress, Takemi Kitamura), the Narrator, Ninja Assistants, and Kawa- 
haras direction. While battles between Rogue Assassin, Bok Mei Lotus, Colo- 
nel U. S. A. (Ulysses Sam Armageddon), and Qaseem the Killing Machine 
feature a multiethnic cast of predominantly male actors, the guidance of the 
omnipresent female Narrator pushes us through to an ending that attempts 
to exemplify Ho’s conception of matriarchal socialism through the vengeance 
of the She- Wolf. 

With Bok Mei Lotus and Colonel U. S. A. having been disposed of by 
Rogue Assassin, the Shogun pleads for Qaseem the Killing Machine to subdue 
the kaishakunin. Entering the space shirtless, dressed in only flowing white 
pants and holding Kali sticks, the actor playing Qaseem the Killing Machine is 
introduced by the Narrator stating, “Now I want just one thing. A decent chal- 
lenge. To kill the greatest of the great. They promised me this chance to meet 
you, one on one and I see you are just like me. . . . I say we just go hand to 
hand. I am beholden to no blood, no law, no nation. Pm burned out on extinc- 
tion. I fly no flag, but I hit like a plague?” Within the multiethnic scheme 
of the production’s cast, Qaseem’s body is the representation of Blackness 
that stands in for the trope of the African Diaspora. Qaseem’s performance 
becomes a metonym for Africa’s internal struggle as colonialism wreaks havoc 
on the continent. In his duel with Rogue Assassin, Qaseem seems like an 
unrelenting opponent as he battles Rogue Assassin and She-Wolf simultane- 
ously. This, in turn, intensifies his sense of masculinity, as well as the subver- 
sive power of She-Wolf when she finally strangles him to death from behind. 
Rogue Assassin must rely on the antihero, She-Wolf, to deliver the final blow. 
Qaseem’s performance presents a conundrum. On the one hand, his physical- 
ity seems hypermasculinized compared to the other male characters, as his 
washboard abdominal muscles, in conjunction with his pectoral and latissi- 
mus flexing, recall Mishima’s well-conditioned physique, which he was fond 
of exhibiting. Thus, Qaseem’s hypermasculinity can be seen as homoerotic as 
well as a hackneyed representation of Black male masculinity. 
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The defeat of Qaseem sets the stage for a resolution between She-Wolf, 
Iyagu, and Rogue Assassin. During this resolution, She- Wolf learns that Iyagu 
is not her father, and that she is actually the bastard daughter of Rogue Assas- 
sin. With this, the Boy/Girl who has been in the protection of She-Wolf is 
reunited with his/her father. This revelation causes She-Wolf to actualize her 
objective, “execution of the executioner at last?” This subsequent killing of the 
executioner echoes Mishima’s ritualized decapitation at the hands of one of his 
own followers. In the final choreography between She-Wolf and Rogue Assas- 
sin, both utilize the extension of the sword as an expression of the dramatic 
tension that has been building between father and daughter. Recalling Kawa- 
hara’s desire for the movement of the swordplay to embody her philosophy 
of the production, the final sequence of the choreography contains a pause 
during which She-Wolf and Rogue Assassin stand diametrically opposed on 
a diagonal to the front line of the proscenium stage. Who will win, father 
or daughter? This pause builds a tension between the two actors’ bodies. As 
the Boy/Girl watches, the tension is released as She-Wolf and Rogue Assassin 
charge at each other with swords drawn. The linearity of their paths of motion 
is drawn as they crisscross on a diagonal, and She-Wolf’s sword slices Rogue 
Assassin from the neck into the eye. Her sword cuts through and out extend- 
ing the amplification of the movement as Rogue Assassin’s energy is dimin- 
ished, and his dead body slumps to the stage. 

The narrative concludes as the Boy/Girl grabs his/her dead father’s sword 
and prepares to thrust it into She-Wolf’s abdomen. However, too much has 
passed between them, and rather than fight, She-Wolf offers her katana to the 
Boy/Girl, as the Narrator suggests the following: 


(As She- Wolf turning to the Boy, the only one left:) 

She-Wolf: In the silhouettes of my inferno, distilled upon my soul... 
You were both there . . . preying on the fangs of the corrupt . . . that threaten 
the survival of the pack. I couldn't . . . fight you on my own. Perhaps I’ve 
come to love you as your . . . father will love you always. Without vengeance, 
without doubt . . .” 


The Boy/Girl receives She-Wolf’s sword and unsheathes it. Reminiscent of 
Mishima’s iaido practice, the Boy/Girl sits in seiza as he grips the sword, 
grasping its meaning just as the audience grasps the meaning of the myth that 
has unfolded. Standing behind, the Narrator, personifying She-Wolf, states: 
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Pick up the sword to defeat the sword. But when the sword has been defeated, 
you must set it down. Still knowing how to use it. How to trust. To save the 
one with no blood on his hands. Who had a father, thereby everything .. . 
Should hold onto that...” 


In the penultimate moment, through this very simple bit of physical action, 
the Boy/Girl actualizes the fulfillment of Rogue Assassins legacy and She- 
Wolf’s training, as he/she resheathes the katana. Fred Ho’s baritone saxophone 
plays an ominous downward scale that is followed by a rush of cymbals and 
then the high-pitched sound of the shakuhachi. The Afro Asian hybridity of 
this musical cue closes the chapter of this violent fable, while leaving the pos- 
sibility for other incarnations in the future. 


The Sweet Science Suite 


In 2011, Ho was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship to develop a new perfor- 
mance piece for the museum’s Works and Process program. The Sweet Sci- 
ence Suite: A Scientific Soul Session Honoring Muhammad Ali, was Ho's last 
performance. A collaboration with choreographer Christal Brown, the piece 
was intended as both an homage to “Muhammad Ali’s indomitable spirit”? 
and another exploration into Fred Ho’s Afro Asian martial arts jazz theatri- 
cal performances. To cope with the woes of his fight with cancer, Ho watched 
Als documentaries and old fight films. He encapsulated his vision of the piece 
during the first Q&A held on the stage at the museum's Peter B. Lewis Theater 
between Movements 2 and 1 (Movement 1 followed Movement 2; see explana- 
tion below) with moderator Valerie Gladstone. “I sat down and I decided that 
I was going to write an homage to Ali, his spirit, but do it in a transgressive 
kind of way. Something that would evoke the period of the ’6o0s and ’7os, 
particularly the soundtracks of the black exploitation and yellow exploitation 
films, but with a Sun Ra-nian futuristic bent to it.’*° The Sweet Science Suite 
served as a transhistorical connection between Ali and Hos former member- 
ships in the Nation of Islam as well as Ali’s transformation from Cassius Clay 
to a political figure outside of the ring.” 
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In 1964, Clay unveiled an unorthodox and graceful fighting style when he 
scored a TKO (technical knock-out) against Sonny Liston to win the heavy- 
weight championship. Surrounded by more than four hundred reporters from 
around the world during the weigh-in, Clay repeatedly echoed his famous 
phrase: “Float like a butterfly sting like a bee! Hey, rumble, young man, rum- 
ble!” Clay’s prefight loquaciousness manifested itself in the ring as he slipped 
around and in between the more truculent and hard-hitting Liston. Clay sent 
stinging jabs to Liston’s head and flying body blows to his collapsing abdomen 
over six rounds before Liston failed to answer the bell for the seventh round. 
One year later, after changing his name to Muhammad Ali, he would display a 
similar kind of elusive, graceful movement when he defended his title against 
Liston, knocking him to the canvas with what seemed to be a phantom coun- 
terpunch to a Liston jab that Ali simply sidestepped. 

When Ali refused to be inducted into the US Army in 1967, he was stripped 
of his title, barred from the boxing ring, and threatened with jail time and a 
$10,000 fine. In 1971, the Supreme Court reversed Alis conviction, but nearly 
four of his best fighting years were lost. However, as the 1996 documentary 
When We Were Kings demonstrates, Ali was determined to regain his heavy- 
weight title. He would ultimately do this by beating the undefeated heavy- 
weight champion, George Foreman. 

The Foreman bout, dubbed the “Rumble in the Jungle,” was staged in Zaire 
on October 30, 1974. The event had implications that reached far beyond the 
realm of sport. It became something more than boxing; it was about com- 
peting ideals of Black masculinity within the dialectic of struggle. Foreman 
represented an agenda of assimilating into American capitalism, whereas Ali 
represented the Pan-Africanist campaign, which he imbued with the NOI’s 
performance of discipline and Black cultural nationalism. 

Rather than fight Foreman punch for punch, Ali’s guerilla tactic, referred 
to as “rope-a-dope,” recalled the strategies of the Vietcong, who could not 
match the US military's firepower. The asymmetric distribution of power 
necessitated that the Vietcong exhaust their enemy through hit-and-run tech- 
niques, or to use a boxing term, stick-and-move, in which the faster and more 
agile fighter keeps moving away from a larger flat-footed opponent. 

By throwing a series of right-hand leads at the beginning of the bout, 
32-year-old Ali confused and enraged the younger, stronger 24-year-old Fore- 
man. Ali convinced Foreman that he was going to dance, as he had often 
done in the past, encouraging the crowd in Zaire to cheer “Ali, bomaye” (Ali, 
kill him). However, because of Ali’s long absence from the ring, and subse- 
quent decline in athletic ability, he could not beat Foreman by trading blows. 
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Instead, Ali retreated to the ropes, leaning against them allowing his body 
to absorb Foreman’s power until the fifth round of the fight. By the seventh 
round, Foreman had run out of gas, and with 12 seconds left in the eighth 
round, Ali knocked Foreman out with a left jab and a right cross. 

By placing the bout in Zaire, formerly the Belgian Congo, the Pan-African 
and Asian liberation struggles embodied at the Bandung Conference were 
once again made visible to a broader global audience. The “Rumble in the 
Jungle” was in fact a form of racial kinesthesia that attempted to hail and 
summon a political solidarity between the struggles of Blacks in the United 
States and the decolonizing struggles of Black Africa. As film director Spike 
Lee suggests at the beginning of When We Were Kings: “For these two African 
Americans to come home was of great significance. Because of Hollywood and 
TV a lot of us had been taught to hate Africa. There was a time when if you 
called a Black person an African they would be ready to fight?’ Lees state- 
ment shows the change in perspective wrought by the liberation struggles of 
the 1960s, a perspective that Ho transliterated as the music and choreography 
of his Movements 1 and 3. 

While Ho created a total of six movements, three different pieces com- 
prised the version of Sweet Science Suite that I experienced on November 13, 
2011, at the Guggenheim Works and Process presentation: Movement 2: Float 
Like a Butterfly, Sting Like an Afro Asian Bumblebee; Movement 1: Shake Up 
the World; Movement 3: No Vietnamese Ever Called Me Nigger! Movement 1 
began with a brief introduction by Works and Process producer Mary Sharp 
Cronson. The lights dimmed and the buzzing sound of Ho’s baritone sax per- 
forming a variation of Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Flight of the Bumblebee” 
(1933) in 5/4 time opened the piece. 

In keeping with his cancer warrior ethos, Ho performed his baritone in 
spite of his illness. He accompanied the all-African American dance ensem- 
ble, which consisted of six men and one woman, Toni Renee Johnson, who 
also served as dance director for the piece.” The dancers’ bodies were draped 
in kente- and dashiki-style clothing during Ho’s solo, Float Like a Butter- 
fly, which was inspired by Billy May’s “Green Hornet” theme (1966) and the 
Rimsky-Korsakov interlude. The solo was backed by the Green Monster Big 


42. Gast, When We Were Kings (1996). 

43. In addition to Johnson (rehearsal director), the dancers were Marcus Braggs, Dante 
Brown, Edwardo Brito, Roderick Callawa, Gilbert Reyes, and Ricarrdo Valentine. 

44. For a complete description of the event’s programming, see the Guggenheim archive at 
https://beta.worldcat.org/archivegrid/collection/data/794928204. The page refers to the video of 
the event (see Cronson et al., 2011). 
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Band conducted by Whitney George. Half of the band was divided between 
house left and right of the audience, with the other half in the pit, 

Sweet Science Suite historicized, problematized, and in some cases even 
mythologized Afro Asia as a form of coalitional politics. The production and 
subsequent question-and-answer session explored Ali’s refusal to participate 
in the Vietnam War, his conviction for draft evasion, the subsequent loss of 
his title, his impoverishment, and his eventual comeback against George Fore- 
man. The production was counternarrative choreography, with permutations 
inside and outside the ring mirroring Ali’s graceful and at times unorthodox 
tactics. One of those tactics was to develop a cult of personality, which he used 
to contest domestic racism and global imperialism. The collaboration between 
Ho and Christal Brown, whose father was a Vietnam veteran, was also a vehi- 
cle through which to make visible the body politics of choreography. Ho and 
Brown used modern dance, jazz music, and boxing—“the sweet science’—to 
illustrate the Black experience in the Vietnam War through Brown’s memories 
of her father. 

Movement 2 set the stage for the metaphorical death of Cassius Clay, the 
story of Muhammad Ali’s conversion to the NOI, and Ali’s comeback. I was 
able to feel the sonic kinesthetics of music, see the live choreography of flesh, 
hear and participate in the whistles and the “yeaaahs” that summoned and 
acknowledged the audience’s appreciation of the choreography and its seven 
dancers, as well as the twenty musicians in the Green Monster Big Band. Each 
movement of the dancers seemed to be a celebratory response and affirmation 
of the young Cassius Clay. His identity was captured by the interplay between 
ensemble members as they sparred amongst each other—shadow boxing, bob- 
bing and weaving like Clay’s graceful dancing in the ring in his first Liston 
fight. 

The lightness and nimbleness of Clay’s body came alive through the danc- 
ers onstage as each member of the ensemble alternated between the struc- 
tured boxer’s stance and the choreographed pirouettes and jetés of their 
sometimes balletic solos. Ho and the Green Monster Big Band’s constant 
refrain of the Green Hornet theme underscored the movement. Edward Brito, 
a dancer with boxing experience, leapt through the air, his feet, abdomen, 
and head parallel to the ground for what seemed almost a meter, until his 
fingertips finally reached the stage again, as he landed in a controlled roll. 
The ensemble then picked him up and hoisted him above their heads before 
placing him back down on his feet. Then they retreated offstage in a series of 
choreographed steps: they folded their arms, took one step back upstage right, 
made a Black Power salute with their fists in the air, pointed, took one step 
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back upstage right, and repeated the sequence again until they had completely 
exited offstage. 

Their retreat segued into one of two dance solos by Toni Renee Johnson 
as she continued to weave the story of the transformation of Cassius Clay into 
Muhammad Ali as a metaphorical search for a Black American identity. The 
sartorial presentation of Johnson was vastly different between her first and 
second solos. 

In the first solo, Johnson wore a black-and-white striped dress that was 
split up the front and connected by small metal chains, revealing her abdo- 
men. The solo ended with a raised open palm to the audience, demanding 
that we “talk to the hand”—she was to be taken seriously. In Johnson's second 
solo, she appeared in an all-black khimar (a long headscarf worn by Muslim 
women, typically gathered or fastened under the chin and covering the body 
to variable lengths. The change illustrated the shift in political consciousness 
from 1966 to 1967—from Negro to Black, from Clay to Ali, and from Civil 
Rights to Black Power.” 

One of Ho’s sax solos provided the music for Johnson’s second dance. As 
he played, Ho leaned back, recalling Ali’s submissive posture on the ropes as 
he received punishing blows from Foreman. Ho’s entire body seemed as if he 
was pulling the weight of his feet into his lungs and raising his baritone to 
the highest altissimo possible. This in turn elicited a “yoooo” response from 
a spectator as Ho's voice took his audience to the edge of sound with a pierc- 
ing pop of the saxophone’s reed, and then, ever so gently, led us back down to 
the soulful bottom of the instrument's lower register. At this point the danc- 
ers paused in their movement, faced the audience, and simply sat down on 
the floor. When Ho hit these octaves within the piece, the sound became an 
interlocution between saxophone, dancing body, and spectator. 

Movement 1 followed Movement 2 and sharpened the image of the transfor- 
mative experience that Ho was attempting to capture. At the top of Movement 
1 the lights came up on two dancers onstage revealing their black-and-white 
clothing: black suit trousers, white shirt, and black tie. The dancer down- 
stage right stood still, an erect spine proclaiming pride. This erectness was 
contrasted by the fluid movement of the upstage dancer, whose body pulsed 
back and forth from all fours on hands and knees to standing. The difference 
between stillness and movement staged a tension among the ensemble that 
correlated to the mounting tension within the Black community. The Black 
intelligentsia of the 1950s and ’6os—the dancers in black pants and ties— 
were juxtaposed with the more proletarian dress code of the other dancers in 
tank tops and casual khakis. In turn, Movement 1 signified the discord within 


45. Stokely Carmichael gave his “Black Power” speech in Greenwood, Mississippi, on 
October 20, 1966. 


FIGURE 4.5. Toni Renee Johnson, in a modernist looking dress, looks 
back at the audience, bringing her first solo to a close 


FIGURE 4.6. Johnson, dressed in a khimar, appears alongside Ho in her second solo 
of Movement 2 in Sweet Science Suite: A Scientific Soul Session Honoring Muhammad 
Ali at the Guggenheim Museum's Peter B. Lewis Theater on November 13, 2011 
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the Black community about how to deal with US social-economic inequity. 
Movement 1 employed tableaus in which the dancers were positioned in con- 
trapuntal alignment to each other—tableaus that were more synchronized 
into specific poses and gestures than the nonspecific free flow of Movement 2. 
Members of the dance ensemble squared. 

The intelligentsia could have been the NOI itself, but the NOI was just 
one of many groups within the Black liberation movement and representa- 
tive of the various approaches in the struggle for social justice. Like Ali, radi- 
cals such as the Black Panther Party’s Huey P. Newton and Radical Action 
Movement’s Robert F. Williams led transnational Afro Asian movements that 
sponsored meetings, letter-writing campaigns, underground newspapers, and 
armed self-defense education. Thus, the stylistic transition of the early 1960s, 
as witnessed in the choreography of Movement 1, paralleled the uncertain and 
perhaps multifarious transition from Civil Rights to Black Power. This transi- 
tion was inscribed in the choreography as the dancer wearing the aforemen- 
tioned two-toned suit finally performed the erect posture of the Black Power 
salute, a gesture that accompanied the sonic kinetics of the alto saxophone. 

After the performance, I interviewed dancer Ricarrdo Valentine. I asked 
about Brown’s directing during the rehearsal process: How did Brown engage 
the Black Power movement? I wanted to know how much Brown emphasized 
the actual movement as a manifestation of political action and what kind of 
research was involved. Valentine responded: 


I found myself wanting to do my own research about the Black people com- 
ing up in the movement back in the day. I would read books on different 
leaders like Marcus Garvey. I would watch a lot of documentaries just to 
really understand what was going on back in the ’6os. I had to really per- 
sonalize it and just use it in my movement. When it was time to do the fist— 
especially one section when we create the portrait of the two guys who went 
to the Olympics, the two Black men, they hold up their fists—we used that in 
our choreography. I think that picture was very important. They didn’t have 
any shoes on. It was Black Power in the air. They felt confident in who they 
were as young men at that time. I think a lot of the ways that they carried 
themselves back in the day, very confident, and it’s something that you don't 


: soe 6 
see now 1n my opinion.“ 


46. Richard Valentine, Interview with the Author, November 13, 2011. 
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FIGURE 4.7. Roderick Callaway stands with fist raised high after having knocked out the 
others who are on the ground in Sweet Science Suite: A Scientific Soul Session Honoring 
Muhammad Ali at the Guggenheim Museum's Peter B. Lewis Theater on November 13, 2011 


The Sweet Science Suite attempted to recall connections between global politi- 
cal movements and Ali as a “choreography of empathy”” and solidarity. The 
image of Tommie Smith and John Carlos, US sprinters at the 1968 Olympics in 
Mexico City, with bowed heads and raised fists in protest against racism in the 
United States, connected with people around the world who were struggling 
against oppression.” As the dancer struck the Black Power pose, the other 
ensemble members immediately collapsed to the ground: they were literally 
knocked over by the force of the gesture. The Black Power salute was a recur- 
sive thematic gesture anticipating the climax of Movement 1 in which one of 
the Black Power dancers dressed in a shirt and tie threw a flurry of punches 
aimed toward the other ensemble member, also in a shirt and tie, who reacted 
as if being knocked out. The dancer whod thrown the flurry of punches then 


47. Foster, Choreographing Empathy: Kinesthesia in Performance, 2. 

48. Mexico City hosted the 1968 Olympic Games amid serious civil uprisings. Ten days 
before the Games were scheduled to open, scores of university students were killed by army 
troops, mirroring both the resistance and suppression of aggrieved people everywhere. 
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delivered a knockout blow to the audience, bringing Movement 1 to a close 
and the audience to its feet. 

The phrase, “No Vietnamese Ever Called Me Nigger,” is popularly associ- 
ated with Ali because of his stance against American involvement in Viet- 
nam, but the phrase was actually first used by Stokely Carmichael.” While the 
slogan signifies the converging struggles of those who opposed the Vietnam 
War and those fighting racism, it also raises the visibility of the large numbers 
of the Black community who fought in Vietnam. This legacy was embodied 
in Christal Brown’s choreography. During the second Q&A, Gladstone asked 
Brown about her movements: 


I think that artists are a lot like vessels. You pour a lot of things in them and 
you can mix a lot of things together. What happened here was that every- 
thing that was in me, just kind of poured out. I started with Movement 3 
which is what you'll see next and I started with Movement 3 in terms of how 
I could relate to it. Movement 3 is “No Vietnamese Ever Called Me Nigger.” 
My father lost his legs in Vietnam. I was really pulled to the music because it 
had a melancholy type of feel to it. The soloist that you'll see, Dante Brown, I 
was fortunate enough to be in a room with him where he didn’t ask me a lot 


of questions. I would just do something and he would do it too.” 


Movement 3 exists for Brown as a process of expressing how the Vietnam expe- 
rience affected her and her family. Her father’s experience prompted Brown as 
a researcher and artist to embody his loss of legs. She went on to reveal how 
she internalized her father’s experience and grafted it onto male bodies during 
the rehearsal process. “I should also say that when Fred asked me to do this 
project, it’s a huge leap for me because my company is all women. So work- 
ing with men, I had to bring my own level of bravado to the table. So having 
Dante there as a body to help me figure out what happens on a man’s body was 
really important for the entry into the process?” 

The grafting of Christal Brown’s experience onto Dante Brown’s body (no 
relation to Christal) vis-a-vis the choreography was an act of imagination and 


49. Stokely Carmichael, “Hanoi in English to American Servicemen in South Vietnam.” 
aavw.org, October 29, 1967. Accessed September 15, 2015, https://www.aavw.org/protest/ 
carmichael_carmichael _abstract26.html. 

50. Brown, Interview with Valerie Gladstone, New York, November 13, 2011. For a com- 
plete description of the event’s programming, see the Guggenheim archive at https://beta. 
worldcat.org/archivegrid/collection/data/794928204. 

51. Brown, Interview with Valerie Gladstone, New York, November 13, 2011. For a com- 
plete description of the event’s programming, see the Guggenheim archive at https://beta. 
worldcat.org/archivegrid/collection/data/794928204. 
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interconnection” that enabled Brown to trace the echoes of her father’s experi- 
ences in Vietnam and bring them into the present in relation to the collective 
experience of Afro Asian performance. When reconsidered in this context, the 
legacy of Black masculinity in Vietnam is reinscribed into the present as the 
past is brought forward through the Black female body. 

The traces of events and memories grafted onto Dante Brown’s body were 
visible during the opening moments of Movement 3. Brown emerged into a 
blue spotlight as a tenor sax duet without mouthpieces created a sound that 
resembled a Japanese shakuhachi flute. It was ghostly in spirit, with a mel- 
ancholy, almost bluesy feel. Dante Brown’s body seemed to float on the stage 
as he moved in slow motion, performing a series of gliding turns, his arms 
extended and rotating. The stage lent itself to a ghostly past that was enhanced 
by a moaning sound created by the bassist sliding his fingers along the neck 
of the bass.” 

This mapping of Dante Brown’s body with past experiences became most 
vivid when Brown was stripped to his briefs by other members of the ensem- 
ble wearing black ski masks and paramilitary fatigues. Dante Brown’s nearly 
naked body began to move to the new repertoire that the guerillas taught him. 
The dancers then proceeded to school the almost naked Dante Brown in the 
lessons and tactics of guerrilla warfare. His body was symbolically resurrected 
as a focal point of transformation, simultaneously actualizing the transforma- 
tion of his physical body changing from a fighter in military fatigues into a 
political spokesman in a dark suit. 

Movement 3 combined guerilla representations, US military, and NOI 
marching disciplines, putting the liberation struggle of US Blacks in conver- 
sation with Blacks who fought in Vietnam. It climaxed with a tableau of the 
six dancers in black suits (Figure 4.8). Having done a quick-change offstage 
during Dante Brown’s solo, the other dancers, now dressed in the NOT’ sig- 
nature bowtie and dark suit, point at the audience, almost as if speaking back 
to the witnesses of the event, asking: “What is your response?” It was their 
“final call? beckoning to the audience as did the newspaper of the NOI, The 
Final Call.” In recalling Christal Brown’s father’s experience in Vietnam, the 
violence enacted upon his body, and his loss of mobility, pain was transformed 
into power through the choreography of the dancing body. 


52. Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire: Performing Cultural Memory in the Americas, 82. 

53. At one point, I looked into the pit because I was certain that the sound was a person 
humming, but there was no vocalist. I realized after several seconds that it was the upright bass 
creating this human-like sound. 

54. The precursor of The Final Call was Muhammad Speaks. 
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FIGURE 4.8. The ensemble has transitioned into suits resembling the style of the 
Nation of Islam in Sweet Science Suite: A Scientific Soul Session Honoring Muhammad 
Ali at the Guggenheim Museum's Peter B. Lewis Theater on November 13, 2011 


What Remains: An Afro Asian Futurism” 


At the end of his life, Ho committed himself to a major push to free politi- 
cal activist Russell “Maroon” Shoatz,”* advancing ecosocialism, and building 
upon his idea of matriarchal socialism through a new organization he helped 
develop called Scientific Soul Sessions (SSS). A refrain on Afro Asian futur- 
ism as alternative temporal and spacial maps provided by a perception of past 
and future affective worlds, the SSS represented Hos final transformation on 
his lifelong journey. The SSS was an intergenerational collective of writers, 
artists, and activists who were committed to spirituality as an essential ele- 
ment in the struggle for liberation with the understanding that the struggle for 
liberation is “scientific” because it seeks answers and solutions. The SSS had 


55. Price, “Remembering Fred Ho: The Legacy of Afro Asian Futurism.” 

56. Shoatz was incarcerated for forty years at the Pennsylvania State Correctional Institu- 
tion at Graterford; he was held in solitary confinement for twenty-two years. While Schoatz 
remains incarcerated, the attention brought to Shoatz’s case by the Scientific Soul Sessions (SSS) 
helped bring about his release from solitary confinement on February 22, 2014. 
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“soul” because it believed in moving beyond limits, reaching out to people, 
natural creatures, and to the cosmos, imagining and doing the impossible. 
Many of the members active in the SSS were younger musicians—such as 
composer, singer, and writer Marie Incontrera, and Ben Barson, Ho's baritone 
protégé—who performed in the Afro Asian Music Ensemble and jazz martial 
arts performances. Like the Black Panther Party’s Ten-Point Program,” the 
SSS mission revolved around eleven points that aimed to prefigure a soci- 
ety free of imperialism, colonization, racism, heteropatriarchy and capitalist 
exploitation.” 

However, unlike the Black Panther Party, which emphasized masculin- 
ist conceptions of leadership and organizing, the Scientific Soul Sessions was 
predicated on being led by women toward a future in which the social con- 
struct of gender was eliminated and humanity was re-socialized, in which the 
values of caring, nurturance, creativity, compassion and collectivity dominate. 
After Ho’s death, the now defunct SSS committed to performing his musi- 
cal works dedicated to matriarchal socialism, ecosocialism, and developing a 
queer subjectivity. Ho's songs, such as “Yes, Means Yes. No, Means No. What- 
ever She Wears, and Wherever She Goes,’ were the theme for live perfor- 
mance events such as the Year of the Queer! & Sun Ra Celebration. The event 
was held at Joe’s Pub on January 19, 2015, performed by the Eco-Music Big 
Band, and led by Marie Incontrera, who acted as composer, conductor, and 
bandleader, and whose work spans queer opera, political big band, and music 
for the oppressed. Through her writing, Incontrera explored and continues to 
explore a queer blues epistemology launched by sonic kinesthesia. Ho’s aggre- 
gate performances, including Voice of the Dragon and Sweet Science Suite, were 
more than mere performances. They were ways of organizing communities 
through performance in order to rehearse for a posthumous political mobili- 
zation into the future. 

Ho’ sonic kinesthesia placed into conversation a multiplicity of transhis- 
torical connections around struggles for racial, gender, and class justice, which 
were embedded in his political activism, live performance, recorded music, 
and writing. In many ways, Ho's work was a reiteration of the writings of both 
Fanon and Baraka and their efforts for liberation from the varied effects of 
white settler colonialism. The archive and cultural imprint that Ho developed 
through his collaborations with many artists and scholars left behind a model 


57. In October 1966, Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale created the Black Panther Party’s 
Ten-Point Program, published in all of the Party's newspapers and in Newton's book, Revolu- 
tionary Suicide, 122-24. 

58. For more of a description on Scientific Soul Sessions see Price “Remembering Fred Ho: 
The Legacy of Afro Asian Futurism.” 
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for forging a pathway forward, away from self-destruction. His critique of cap- 
italism’s effect on a sustainable environment has proven accurate, anticipating 
the very global crisis that we find ourselves in as a species in 2016. “Capitalism 
...is the cancer for Planet Earth; and cancer . . . is the exponentially increas- 
ing environmental and social toxicity of capitalism assaulting the individual 
person.” At this moment, the cancerous effects of capitalism threaten a sus- 
tainable relationship between human beings and their environment, and as 
a result, scholars, activists, and artists continue to engage Ho's work in their 
classrooms, theaters, texts, on their streets, and in the sonicscapes that con- 
tinue to embody his spirit. 


59. Ho, Diary of a Radical Cancer Warrior: Fighting Cancer and Capitalism at the Cellular 
Level, xl. 


CHAPTER 5 


Here Be Dragons 


The Odyssey Toward Liberation 


Sing in me, Muse, and through me tell the story 
Tell me, Muse, of the man of many ways, 
the wanderer, who was driven 
far journeys, after he had sacked Troy’s sacred citadel. 
Many were they whose cities he saw, 
whose minds he learned of, 
many the pains he suffered in his spirit on the wide sea, 
struggling for his own life and the homecoming of his companions. 


—Homer' 


Moving Bodies Creating Movements 


Movement is breath. Breath is life. Policing in America suffocates. To be 
unable to breathe is to be unable able to live. The carceral system is a method 
of restricting life through the restriction of movement, and the prison regime 
of the US incarcerates more people than any other country in the world. Black 
and Latinx people are disproportionately incarcerated by American policing 
and the prison system.” These facts should be no surprise of course. Ameri- 
ca’s prison regime is a continuum of the slave-catching system of the Ameri- 
can colonies that began in 1619’ that sought to restrict the movement, escape, 


1. As stated by the Ensemble for the 2012 production of The Odyssey Project. For this 
particular adaptation, we used Richmond Lattimore’s 1967 translation of The Odyssey. 

2. For a recent update on facts and figures for rates of incarceration by race, ethnicity, 
and gender, see the Pew Research Center’s updated report for May 6, 2020, which shows that 
Black imprisonment rate in the US has fallen by a third since 2006, https://www.pewresearch. 
org/fact-tank/2020/05/06/share-of-black-white-hispanic-americans-in-prison-2018-vs-2006/. 

3. With the arrival of the first documented Africans to the colonies that would become 
North America, slave owners in the North and the South were eager to protect their investment 
and employed slave catchers to capture those who sought to manumission themselves or others 
out of bondage. 
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FIGURE 5.1. Amember of the ensemble in the role of Odysseus 
holds the fans that he used to defeat the Suitors 


migration, and freedom of the colonies, and subsequently America’s, most 
valuable asset that it ever possessed: the slave. 

Marauding groups of slave catchers in conjunction with the watchful eyes 
of everyday citizens were the precursors to sheriffs and constables, which then 
evolved into the modern-day police apparatus. As Michelle Alexander sug- 
gests, the New Jim Crow or mass incarceration is a caste system—an entire 
collection of institutions and practices that is “a gateway into a much larger 
system of racial stigmatization and permanent marginalization.’* Those who 
work with incarcerated communities know the challenges, from the most 
interpersonal interactions to the public policy struggle to end Jim Crow polic- 
ing and mass incarceration through legislation. Public policy change is too 
late when you cannot breathe. What is it then that can offer one their breath? 
If the prison restricts movement, police choke the breath out of people, and 
the entire criminal justice system asphyxiates Black people, causing as Frantz 
Fanon suggested, espanto, terror, then how can we then resuscitate and make 


4. Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness, 12. 
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whole again the marginalized and terrorized? It is no surprise that the words 
I CAN’T BREATHE have become a rallying call for the Black Lives Matter 
movement. How then can this system of locking people into the stillness of 
captivity be addressed? How can people who have been dismissed to the vor- 
tices of violence restore themselves and be made whole again? 

As I suggested in previous chapters, the stories of the “dragons” in this 
chapter are the stories of the Third World struggles, borrowings, and reinven- 
tions of self. The martial arts rehearsals and performances are acts, gestures, 
and routines, “restorative acts” and “redemption songs” of those who have 
been struggling under foot, often using their body as if it is the only cultural 
capital that they had through a process of what I call restorative kinesthe- 
sia. The dragons of this chapter were and are incarcerated youth, boys ages 
thirteen to eighteen, who are considered “wards of the court.” They are in a 
liminal position between going to juvenile hall and going home. The resto- 
ration of damaged youth is a healing arts platform that was created by Pro- 
fessor Michael Morgan in the summer of 2011 called The Odyssey Project 
(TOP), which is a course that partners University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara students with incarcerated youth, using Homer’s epic poem, The Odys- 
sey. Offered as a class called “The People’s Voice” through the Department of 
Theater and Dance, The Odyssey Project began collaborating with the Santa 
Barbara Department of Youth Probation’s Los Prietos Boys Camp (LPBC). 
Over the course of a six-week class/rehearsal process, the dragons learn act- 
ing, writing and spoken word exercises, mask making, choreography, mime, 
and of course, martial arts. Yet, these dragons also struggle to emerge into 
and articulate their own raced and gendered identity, using their bodies and 
movement to liberate themselves from the impingements of the carceral sys- 
tem. While not a panacea, my use of the term restorative kinesthesia borrows 
from both restorative justice and Schechner’s seminal concept of performance 
as “restored behaviors.” However, restorative kinesthesia suggests how martial 
arts practice afforded the opportunity for the youth involved in TOP to find 
their breath and reclaim their voice through kinetics of aikido-based move- 
ment, and how collectively the repertoire became a vocabulary for the chore- 
ography of Odysseus’s conflicts within the diegetic experience of the ensemble. 
Much in the vein of the Black Panther Party’s martial arts programs or Fred 
Ho’s Afro Asian radical performances, restorative kinesthesia involves mobi- 
lizing, organizing, and politicizing to explore and create a context articulating 
the political and historical conditions in which the youth of today move, write, 
rap, and perform. 

Writing on race, sexuality, and masculinity, the poet, essayist, novelist, and 
dramatist James Baldwin responded to the struggle of the Black Dragon (the 
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Third World peoples of the Americas) in his essay, Here Be Dragons, as not 
only a warning but an act of resistance and transformation. 


Ancient maps of the world—when the world was flat—inform us, concern- 
ing that void where America was waiting to be discovered, HERE BE DRAG- 
ONS. Dragons may not have been here then, but they are certainly here now, 
breathing fire, belching smoke; or, to be less literary and biblical about it, 
attempting to intimidate the mores, morals, and morality of this particu- 
lar and peculiar time and place. Nor, since this country is the issue of the 
entire globe and is also the most powerful nation currently to be found on 
it, are we speaking only of this time and place. And it can be said that the 
monumental struggles being waged in our time and not only in this place 
resemble, in awesome ways, the ancient struggle between those who insisted 


that the world was flat and those who apprehended that it was round. 


As Baldwin's passage suggests, European explorers thought of the “dark conti- 
nent” of Africa and the geography of the “New World” as laden with serpents, 
uncivilized and primitive beings, as well as noble savages to be conquered, 
placed in bondage, and slaughtered when necessary. But Baldwin so cunningly 
anticipated the response to colonialism through his title: HERE BE DRAG- 
ONS. Furthermore, it is my contention that as Baldwin suggested, the Black 
and Brown dragons who participate in The Odyssey Project breathe fire and 
belch smoke through their poetry and through movement and choreography 
as they dance with antiquity and restore Homer’s poetry with their own words 
and rhythms in order to challenge the “mores, morals, and morality of this 
particular and peculiar time and place.” 

I was fortunate enough to become involved with TOP during its inaugural 
year when I was a graduate student at UCSB. As I suggested in the preface, 
I began training aikido as an adolescent (the same time I began doing the- 
ater) and had always yearned for the opportunity to integrate the two disci- 
plines. When Professor Morgan approached me about developing an outreach 
platform for incarcerated youth, I realized that my own experiences with 
movement practices such as aikido and theater had finally found a conver- 
gence through my research on Afro Asian performance. My work with Fred 
Ho's Afro Asian jazz martial arts performances provided a template and the 
encouragement to experiment with integrating aikido-based movement prac- 
tices with the other theater techniques that were introduced to the ensemble 
throughout the six-week course. The Los Angeles-based artists who drove up 


5. Baldwin, Price of the Ticket (1985). 
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to Santa Barbara were choreographers and DJs whose work was rooted in the 
hip-hop tradition, and yet our movement practices seemed to melt together 
in true interdisciplinary fashion. Sometimes I would warm up the ensemble 
before introducing a particular technique or concept that I wanted to focus 
on, but on the days when the ensemble had engaged in dance, the endorphins 
were already moving and the warm-ups for aiki movement shifted seamlessly 
from dance to aiki movement. When time permitted I danced with the ensem- 
ble to warm up and feel the energy of the group prior to taking out the mats 
for the martial arts component of the rehearsal process. 

Like the Black Panther Party’s Oakland Community School’s martial arts 
program, TOP’s martial arts sought to organize, mobilize, and even politi- 
cize the youth who struggled to find their voice and, like the protagonist/ 
antagonist, Odysseus, find their way back home. Under the broader rubric of 
Afro Asian performance, the martial arts in TOP attempted to address both 
individual and community in order to make them whole. 

Aside from the daily practice of health and physical fitness, many mar- 
tial arts bear healing elements. In jujitsu, aikido, karate, and especially judo, 
learning to revive or resuscitate an injured practitioner is part of the require- 
ment for progression. In Japanese jujitsu, judo, and aikido, the techniques that 
emphasize osae-waza (pinning), shime-waza (choking), nage waza (throw- 
ing), and kansetsu-waza (joint breaking or manipulation) may result in a 
practitioner/opponent losing consciousness or dislocating a bone. A judoka 
is sometimes choked into unconsciousness,’ and in aikido, joint displacement 
or lacerations can also occur. In response, these arts developed the practice 
kappo (resuscitation techniques), which when applied promptly mitigates the 
injury. While kappo is part of the catalogue of judo techniques, it was actually 
developed through Japanese jujitsu during the eighteenth century alongside 
sappo, the art of attacking the body’s vital points, and both were treated as 
secret arts.’ To introduce martial arts to marginalized youth who have been 
incarcerated is to breathe fresh air into their lives and is a form of resuscita- 
tion—or restoration. Like kappo, I think of the term restorative kinesthesia as 
not dissimilar from work around concepts of “restorative justice”? in commu- 


6. Kano, Kodokan Judo, 252. 

7. Kano, Kodokan Judo, 252. 

8. While restorative justice is a concept that is evolving and becoming more popular 
amongst prosecutors, criminal justice officials, and the public generally as a response to indi- 
vidual crimes, I am invoking the term as one that starts with restoring communities that have 
already suffered transgressions at the hands of larger metastructures (i.e., Native American 
genocide and the reservation system, the African Slave Trade, US chattel slavery, Jim Crow, 
and the subsequent racial/gender inequality). Hence, to engage in restorative justice to restore 
whole communities economically, environmentally, and politically requires first acknowledg- 
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nities. It helps to address grievances through dialogue and compassion instead 
of punishment. This notion recalls June Jordan's dialogical work’ and the sub- 
sequent restorative justice pedagogy that emerged as practiced at the June 
Jordan School for Equity. To create such a learning environment necessitates 
building a community from the ground up wherein participants are required 
to reflect upon their actions as both meditation and transformation to create 
new acts that seek out fairness for themselves and the community. This chap- 
ter is committed to theorizing how through a conjunction of hip-hop, spoken 
word theater, and martial arts gestures and routines, the participants involved 
in TOP, especially the adolescents who are have been deemed by the courts to 
perform the role of the incarcerated in their everyday life, are able to create a 
sense of agency through restorative kinesthesia. 


A Conjunctive Formation 


TOP drew on martial arts principles, in particular those found in aikido,” as 
a way to narrate moments of conflict and celebration by harnessing, focus- 
ing, and choreographing the kinetic energy of LPBC and UCSB members 
into constructive moments of encounter throughout the rehearsal period 
and the final performance. Seemingly disconnected communities of prison- 
ers and students were simultaneously embroiled in processes of rehabilita- 
tion and education. As a theater and martial arts practitioner and a doctoral 
student in theater studies writing about performance disciplines like martial 
arts, jazz, and dance, I benefited from the opportunities TOP provided me to 
meld scholarship and practice by creating the martial arts choreography for 
the final confrontation between Odysseus and the Suitors. 

My work with TOP became an exploration into the ways in which perfor- 
mance practices (martial arts, dance, graffiti, and hip-hop poetry) can work in 
conjunction to be a cathartic and therapeutic tool to awaken agency and sub- 
jectivity in young people. Many youths in the prison system are imprisoned 
not just by the penal institutions but also by the institutions’ disciplinary prac- 
tices. Disciplinary practices also occur in a different form and with a different 
valence in the state university. Programs such as TOP, Unusual Suspects in Los 


ing such transgressions and then developing communities from the ground up so that they 
can sustain the challenges and pressures they face when confronted with exploitative capitalist 
structures. 
9. Jordan, “Report from the Bahamas, 1982.” 
10. Aikido is a Japanese embodied discipline, literally translated as “the way of joining.” I 
have been studying this art form for twenty years, including three years in Japan. 
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Angeles, Rhodessa Jones's Cultural Odyssey," and my subsequent work with 
prison activist Bryonn Bain offer models through which to make interven- 
tions with populations who have had contact with the criminal justice system. 
These models also demonstrate that a radical reconsideration of how we con- 
ceptualize pedagogy through performance can fundamentally alter what are 
perceived as legitimate forms of knowledge production and identity formation 
by traditional armchair scholars and policy officials. However, I would argue 
that TOP is unique in that it attempts to restore a sense of the commons by 
actively bringing marginalized, in this case criminalized, youth into a public 
university, while simultaneously redirecting the state’s attention away from a 
mode of discipline and punish to a mode of perform and liberate.” 

The collaboration between UCSB and LPBC, however, did produce and 
reveal power dynamics that were not free of tension. There were moments in 
which the necessity of rehearsal time and focus came into conflict with the 
desire to enforce rules and regulations by probationary staff. UCSB was ini- 
tially concerned with the image of the university and the presence of incarcer- 
ated individuals on campus. I questioned whether our impact would matter 
or if we were simply replicating empty rhetoric around art and social justice. 
Others suggested that, because Homer’s Odyssey is a key text in the canon 
of European literature, we were reifying a form of Eurocentrism. When dis- 
cussing these issues with Morgan, I would often refer to ethnographers such 
as Dwight Conquergood and Joyce King, whose work reminds us that the 
overriding goal of critical ethnography is to “free individuals from sources of 
domination and repression.” We sought in this project a similar liberation 
from the repression of Western forms through a direct engagement with the 
heart of the Western canon. This critical approach also requires that ethnog- 
raphers work within communities and as part of the community, learning and 
co-performing, and constructing knowledge and identity from the “ground 
level, in the thick of things?” Within the context of the rehearsal, class, and 
performance, TOP attempted to create a level playing field, in which all mem- 
bers of the cast were students who recognized the importance of supporting 
one another throughout the duration of the process. 


uu. See Courtney Elkin Mohler’s essay “How to Turn ‘a bunch of gangbangin’ criminals 
into big kids having fun”; and Rhodessa Jones at http://www.culturalodyssey.org/v2/aboutus/ 
rhodessa_bio.html. 

12. The analysis in this article is based on the rehearsals and production in 2012, which is 
partly captured in a documentary film for which I served as associate producer. The video can 
be viewed at https://www.vimeo.com/59348805. 

13. King, “Critical and Qualitative Research in Teacher Education: A Blues Epistemology 
for Cultural Well-Being and a Reason for Knowing,’ 1119. 

14. Conquergood. “Performance Studies: Interventions and Radical Research,’ 146. 
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I observed numerous times how Morgan successfully decentered himself 
in order to let individual voices be heard and let the ensemble collaborate as 
a collective. He has gone to extreme efforts to use TOP as a platform through 
which to engage the university more closely with parts of the Santa Barbara 
community that do not wield the same socioeconomic mobility as that of 
the university’s student body and faculty. He has engaged LPBC members in 
their homes, local youth centers, schools, and through public officials, and has 
successfully pipelined some former LPBC members into junior college. Like 
Derek Walcott’s 1993 Caribbean The Odyssey: A Stage Version,” TOP creolized 
Homer's epic poem through a third-person narrator so that each member of 
the ensemble had an opportunity to embody the heroic elements of the story 
and become a hero. The concept of embodying the heroic element of the story 
was a recurrent theme throughout the rehearsal process, as it was, perhaps, 
what these adolescents needed to see themselves as most—heroes rather than 
criminals—and this concept was actualized through the martial arts choreog- 
raphy when Odysseus confronted the Suitors. 

The choreography and aikido-based exercises that I introduced during the 
rehearsal process offered a vehicle through which the ensemble was able to 
explore movement as a form of storytelling, discipline, relaxation, concentra- 
tion, and conflict resolution. Because the final performance took place at a 
professional venue that was neither LPBC nor UCSB and included a postper- 
formance discussion with the audience and cast, the final performance was 
an opportunity to transgress racial, social, and economic borders, allowing 
the cast to glimpse, if only for a moment, a world of opportunities beyond the 
walls of carceral systems, be they the school or the prison. I write this chapter 
as a way of broadening the discussion about incarceration and hopefully of 
inspiring and encouraging others to think critically and creatively about mak- 
ing attempts toward liberation through performance. 


Troubling LPBC and the Mission of Santa Barbara 


The County of Santa Barbara Probation Department was developed between 
1906 and 1909, and LPBC was established in the summer of 1944. It was con- 
ceived of as a facility to which the “Juvenile Courts of both Santa Barbara 
County and Ventura County could commit boys who needed to be removed 
from the community, but whose records were not serious enough to justify 


15. Walcott, The Odyssey: A Stage Version. 
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committing them to the California State Youth Authority?” Currently, LPBC 
is located on seventeen acres in the Los Padres National Forest. The facil- 
ity serves as both a school and a detention center for young men between 
ages thirteen and eighteen. Once an individual turns eighteen the juvenile 
probation office must release them unless they have committed an infrac- 
tion that sends them to adult prison. “Discipline, respect and responsibility 
are the motto of the facility” (County of Santa Barbara, LPBC). The program 
also embraces a zero-gang tolerance philosophy and strives to provide proso- 
cial training opportunities and life experiences that help to broaden a boy’s 
worldview and attitude.” The emphasis on a zero-gang tolerance philosophy 
is a response to the current perceived threat of a rising gang problem.” Cities 
within Santa Barbara County like Lompoc, a community from which many 
of the boys in LPBC come, have responded by implementing gang injunc- 
tions. These injunctions are similar to the concept of Joseph Roach’s “bodies 
of law . . . a cultural system dedicated to the production of certain kinds of 
behaviors and the regulation or proscription of others?” The law operates as 
a function of a type of performance, in which “regulatory acts and ordinances 
produce a routine of words and gestures to fit the myriad of protocols and 
customs remembered within the law or evoked by it” Designed to control 
populations by limiting their access to the commons and regulating the physi- 
cal spaces into which bodies can enter, the injunctions are part of a longer his- 
torical trajectory of the Mission of Santa Barbara, established in 1786.” 
However, the Mission of Santa Barbara, as part of the colonial mission 
writ large, performed an additional function of affecting memory, in which 
certain incidents and historical facts are erased and forgotten. As Roach sug- 
gests, “Selective memory requires public enactment of forgetting, either to 
blur the obvious discontinuities, misalliances, and ruptures or, more desper- 
ately, to exaggerate them in order to mystify a previous Golden Age, now 


16. Technically considered “wards of the court,” the sentences of these young adults range 
from 120 to 180 days. Wards have the possibility of being released back into the community 
either under their own recognizance or else on some form of probation. 

17. An introduction to LPBC can be accessed at http://www.countyofsb.org/probation/ 
default.aspx?id=1062. Neither this site nor the County of Santa Barbara probation department 
report by ethnicity or gender. 

18. According to the “Executive Summary” in the January 2012 “South Coast Task Force 
on Youth Gangs Annual Report,’ there were approximately 32,655 youths ages 5-19 years liv- 
ing in Santa Barbara County. Of this number, law enforcement officials estimate that there 
are approximately eleven youth gangs, with 186 youths involved in gangs in the South Coast. 
However, these reports fully ignore ethnicity and gender. 

19. Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance, 55. 

20. Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance, 56. 

21. For more on the Mission of Santa Barbara, see https://www.missionscalifornia.com. 
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lapsed.’* Like the amnesia that accompanies discussions of chattel slavery, 
memories torture themselves into forgetting the past genocide of indigenous 
groups, such as the peoples of the coastal area of Santa Barbara known as the 
Chumash and the Samala who lived in the Santa Ynez Valley where LPBC is 
located.” 

The actual location of Los Prietos is haunted by both its geography and its 
discursive function for marking Blackness (indigenous or African) as Other. 
Literally translated from Spanish, the ancillary meaning of the word prieto 
means dark or blackish. While Erwin Gudde's California Place Names suggests 
that “the descriptive adjective, meaning ‘dark; ‘blackish; was repeatedly used 
in Spanish times and is preserved in the names of several mountains?” It is 
also believed that this term was used as an adjective for the Samala people 
who originally inhabited the region. In the racial coding that describes one’s 
social relationship in Spanish, certain words may be used in exchange for 
others; for example, “the term trigueno was chosen over negro, prieto over 
moreno.” ” 

In the transformation from the Catholic Church’s colonial mission to the 
secular imagined community (nation) of the United States and the state of 
California, the indigenous population is substituted through surrogation, a 
process through which “culture reproduces and recreates itself?” for the Chi- 
canas/os and African Americans who fill the void and are marked as “Los 
Prietos? As scholars like Michelle Alexander and Victor Rios have demon- 
strated, “The primary way by which racialized populations are regulated is 
through punitive social control, which in turn establishes social control as a 
race-creating system.” The prison regime and the school-to-prison pipeline 
have placed black and Latino bodies disproportionately in the crosshairs of 
the state and “the war on drugs,’ in turn leading to a racialized caste system 
that Alexander posits as “the new Jim Crow.’ The school-to-prison pipeline 
both maintains the twenty-first-century Jim Crow system through the pan- 
optic scope of the prison regime and maintains whiteness as an extension 
of colonialism and the normative mode of the university. In contrast to the 
predominantly white campus of UCSB,” of the seven young men from Los 


22. Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance, 3. 

23. For more on the history of the Chumash and the Samala, see http://algoxy.com/stolen- 
land/ and http://www.chumashlanguage.com/, respectively. 

24. Gudde, California Place Names: A Geographical Dictionary, 257. 

25. Dominguez, White by Definition: Social Classification in Creole Louisiana, 275. 

26. Roach, Cities of the Dead: Circum-Atlantic Performance, 2. 

27. Rios, Punished: Policing the Lives of Black and Latino Boys, 30, 31. 

28. Statistics for UCSB admissions are available at http://admissions.sa.ucsb.edu/quick- 
facts.asp. 
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Prietos, two were Caucasian, one was African American, and the other four 
identified as Black or Latino.” When the young men would make the twenty- 
two-mile trip to the UCSB campus four times a week for rehearsal, they were 
in effect contesting the university as a white space, a fact of which Morgan and 
I were acutely aware, being two of the few African American men on campus. 
Ironically, of the six UCSB students in the company, all but one came from 
departments other than the Department of Theater and Dance. This open- 
campus and interdisciplinary system of casting created a more diverse ethnic 
mixture of UCSB student participation, which, despite the homogeneity of 
the overall student body, included two Asians, two Latinas/os, and two Cau- 
casians. Unlike the all-male LPBC cast members, the UCSB contingent con- 
sisted of three men and three women. As an intervention tool, TOP collapsed 
personal experience into a convergence of embodied theory, practice, and 
pedagogy in order to contest normative modes of epistemology and ontology. 


Pedagogy and Discipline as Acts of Recovery 


My interest in working with the ensemble using martial arts principles early in 
the rehearsal process emerged out of my experiences as an actor and martial 
arts practitioner. Placing emphasis on exercises to develop relaxation and con- 
centration through corporeal discipline is essential in preparation for move- 
ment and attuning one’s embodiment through proprioceptive awareness.” As 
Shaun Gallagher writes, “Movement and the registration of that movement 
in a developing proprioceptive system (that is, a system that registers its own 
self-movement) contributes to the self-organizing development of neuronal 
structures responsible not only for motor action, but for the way we come 
to be conscious of ourselves, to communicate with others, and to live in the 
surrounding world 


9931 


However, martial arts is also a strategy for cultivating 
a sensitivity of one’s relationship to a community, which may further foster 
understandings of subjectivity that transcend beyond the immediate perfor- 
mance environment, such as rehearsal or studio space. 

By cultivating the physical body and the body of the community, TOP 
attempts to disrupt Foucauldian notions of discipline as punishment by reani- 


29. My observations of the population at LPBC were consistent with the demographics of 
the seven young participants, as well as with the averages of disproportionate prison popula- 
tions presented by Alexander and Rios. 

30. Proprioception is the ability to locate the different body parts without consciously hav- 
ing to think about it. 

31. Gallagher, How the Body Shapes the Mind, 1. 
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mating the body as a knowing subject through an act of recovery—as a way 
of reclaiming the voice, which hopefully chafes against the regimented and, at 
times, oppressive disciplining of the state apparatus. Each ensemble member 
brought a vitality and vibrancy that was both creative and destructive, and the 
martial arts exercises became a conduit for harnessing the focus of an “unruly 
body,” preparing the performers to engage in other forms of public presen- 
tation and understanding the Other through socio-somatic praxis. Similar to 
dance, a martial art like aikido is a practice in which the tactile experience of 
skin touching skin allows for both an exchange of embodied knowledge and 
a reconsideration of identity as the body becomes accustomed to engaging 
with the Other physically in a noncombative and cooperative construction 
of knowledge. 

Martial arts in TOP represents a synthesis of the kind of polemic work 
of Fred Ho,” as well as that of theater scholar—practitioners like Phillip Zar- 
rilli and Eugenio Barba, who have approached the interconnection of the 
actor’s body and martial arts disciplines as a form of theater and performance 
anthropology. Performance disciplines offered in TOP operate as both cogni- 
tive exercises over the material body and as specific cultural ideas about move- 
ment. Barba’s theory of “dilating the body,’ in which the “body is above all a 
glowing body, in the scientific sense of the term: the particles that make up 
daily behavior have been excited and produce more energy, they have under- 
gone an increment of motion, they move further apart, attract and oppose 
each other with more force, in a restricted or expanded space.” As a form of 
opening and preparing the body for physical expression, this concept of the 
dilated body becomes even more palpable when considered in conjunction 
with the stymieing effects of violence experienced in the home, the street, 
the school, or within carceral space. Opening up to the other members of the 
ensemble or an audience also means becoming visible, which creates a sense 
of exposure. Using martial arts movement can be a vehicle through which to 
harness and focus the attention of those who are most vulnerable and afraid to 
open up, oftentimes because they have been wounded (including experienc- 
ing physical abuse) in the past. Thus, performance disciplines offer confidence 
and prepare the body for the stress of being vulnerable and exposed when 


32. Sadick, “Raps Unruly Body: The Postmodern Performance of Black Male Identity on 
the American Stage.” 

33. Fred Ho is a Chinese American baritone-saxophone player, writer, and political activist 
who has produced numerous Afro Asian jazz/martial arts operettas. 

34. Barba and Savarese, A Dictionary of Theatre Anthropology: The Secret Art of the Per- 


former, 52, 53. 
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on the stage and in daily interactions. This kind of training and preparation 
requires an acute attention to one’s breathing, posture, and kinetic energy. 
Maintaining all of these key elements of embodiment (breath, posture, and 
kinesthetic awareness) under duress while simultaneously remaining relaxed 
and focused presents a psychophysical challenge for the actor. I introduced 
embodied aikido” exercises like irimi tenkan® and basic body mechanics 
found in ukemi” during rehearsal. I attempted to address the psycho-phys- 
ical challenge by bringing the ensemble, those involved in the martial arts 
choreography in particular, to a point of dilation, where the body attempts 
to achieve a “state of awareness in which it is poised to act on the edge of 
a breath and able to ride an impulse through the breath/action/thought”” 
During moments of unpredictable violent encounter, the body can become 
flooded with adrenaline and endorphins, constricting the breath and elevat- 
ing the pulse, whereby the ability to react and maintain control over bodily 
actions is impaired. Conversely, the rush of adrenaline and endorphins within 
a physical confrontation can create a state of euphoria. In an interview fea- 
tured in the TOP documentary film, an LPBC member, Alan, states: “My fam- 
ily... like, my mom’ side of the family and my dad’s side of the family, they’re 
both kind of gang-related, so they have a lot of violence in them. I was mad at 
everything. I got into that one fight, and when I got into that one fight, it was 
like taking that first hit from the drug. It relieved me. All of my problems just 
went away.” As Alan’s experience with street fighting suggests, violence acts 
as a kind of euphoric rush. It is this psychophysical impulse and kinesthetic 
energy that musicians like the aforementioned Fred Ho cultivated through 
“kung fu breathing” when extending the boundaries of playing the baritone 
saxophone.“ Furthermore, as chen taijiquan practitioner and teacher Stephan 
Berwick suggests in the 2013 documentary film Urban Dragons: Black and 


35. These aikido-based principles are exercises and principles that I borrow and appropri- 
ate from my aikido-training experience. 

36. Irimi is derived from the commonly used verb ireru, which means “to enter”; tenkan 
connotes “changing” in a manner that is circular or turning. When placed together, irimi ten- 
kan translates either as “to enter and turn” or “to step in and turn” 

37. Ukemi is a Japanese term that connotes the art of falling down safely in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the body. 

38. McAllister-Viel, “(Re)considering the Role of Breath in Training Actors’ Voices: 
Insights from Dahnjeon Breathing and the Phenomenon of Breath,’ 172. 

39. There are currently two different version of The Odyssey Project documentary film. 
The quote from Alan can be found in the version directed by Mark Manning, https://vimeo. 
com/59348805. A shorter version of the film, which is a prelude to the feature film, can be found 
at The Odyssey Project website, http://odysseyprojectfilm.com/. 

40. I conducted extensive interviews and research on Ho and his work. Kung fu breathing 
represents part of his approach to creating music as a transformative liberatory practice. 
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Latino Masters of Chinese Martial Arts: “Chinese martial arts have a very clear 
cut sense of family and that family structure can supplant that structure that 
young people are finding in gangs. . . . It can appeal to different groups who 
need to find ways to not only protect themselves, but to find pride within 
themselves within the groups that they are a part of?” Following Berwick’s 
lead, we can see how intercultural appropriations through performance disci- 
plines offer possibilities for practitioners and communities to embody alter- 
native identities. 

Practitioner-scholars like Ho, M. T. Kato, D. S. Farrer, and John Whalen- 
Bridge have demonstrated how the connections between “martial arts 
discourses”*” and popular expressive practices like graffiti, rap, and break 
dancing have resonated with marginalized youth as epistemologies and modes 
of identity formation. Unlike traditional forms of writing, in the United States, 
these vernacular forms of knowledge production ignited the evolution of hip- 
hop aesthetics starting in the late 1960s and early ’7os, coinciding with the 
popularization of the kung fu cultural revolution in cinema.” Martial arts, 
along with graffiti and break dancing, became a part of America’s city land- 
scapes against the backdrop of broken writing on broken walls, breaking 
racialized borders through soundscapes and visual inscriptions. Yet, these 
very practices of cultural expression have been denigrated by law enforcement 
agencies, subsequently reenforcing normative codes to maintain hegemonic 
regimes and discourses of power. The temporal regulating of bodies as a sys- 
tem of population control allows the state, through the prison regime, to pun- 
ish such vernacular practices. These codes recall Roach’s bodies of law, which 
are also aimed at training certain populations to perform in order to become 
“consumer citizens”**—good consumers—or otherwise face criminalization. 
In TOP, these vernacular ways of knowing, being, and doing are embraced 
not only as a form of self-expression, but as a “blues epistemology,” which 
contests the dominant forms of knowledge production that the current “teach 
to the test” model cannot support. 

When working on creating choreography for the fight scene between 
Odysseus and the Suitors, it was extremely important to build trust over the 
six-week rehearsal period. Because each of the Suitors was attacking Odys- 


41. Hunter, Urban Dragons: Black and Latino Masters of Chinese Martial Arts (2013). 

42. Farrer and Whalen-Bridge, Martial Arts as Embodied Knowledge: Asian Traditions in a 
Transnational World, 2. 

43. Kato, From Kung Fu to Hip Hop: Globalization, Revolution, and Popular Culture, 179. 

44. Lipsitz, Possessive Investment in Whiteness: How White People Profit from Identity 
Politics. 

45. Woods, Development Arrested: Race, Power, and the Blues in the Mississippi Delta. 
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seus with weapons at different speeds, different heights, and different lines of 
attack, proper attention had to be paid to the way each body moved through 
space. The goal was to build an awareness of one’s own physical abilities and 
limitations, while simultaneously increasing an appreciation for others within 
their immediate environment and beyond. We built the choreography through 
collaboration and discussion rather than the regimentation that the boys are 
so accustomed to when receiving orders in the camp. Like the military, in the 
camp, the boys respond to the probation officers (POs) with “Yes, sir” and 
“No, sir and observe militaristic codes and gestures, such as saluting, march- 
ing, and standing at attention with hands at their sides or standing at ease 
with their arms interlocked in the small of the back. In contrast to this form of 
regimentation and stiffness of the skeletal frame, at no point did I want them 
to develop the choreography through a rote memorized form, or kata. Rather, 
I introduced the jo (a cylindrical piece of solid white oak used in aikido) as 
both potential tool and weapon, suggesting that it was up to them to decide 
how they would use and move with it. That discovery had to be made within 
their own bodies and through their own choices. I encouraged the Suitors 
to think of the movement of the jo as a metaphor for their own intentions 
and how, like Odysseus, we are all presented with choices and possess both 
creative and destructive energy. Thus, the aikido-based movement and cho- 
reography, in conjunction with dance, mask-making, and construction of the 
actual script, were vehicles through which company members could recover 
their voices and own the stories of their own odysseys. The exercises for build- 
ing vehicles of creative expression became moments through which perform- 
ers could assert agency and control over their situation, even when they were 
feeling tired or noncompliant under the watchful gaze of the state. 

At times, martial arts training also presented a challenge to the LPBC 
boys, some of whom wanted the simulated violence that we were learning to 
resemble that found in video games or the violence they had experienced in 
their own lives. This process benefited from the fact that a UCSB alumnus 
from the department who had been involved in the previous incarnation of 
the project served as a role model for the LPBC ensemble members who were 
involved in the fight scene. The rehearsal process also created the opportunity 
to have discussions and moments of insight about how we might use our bod- 
ies in different ways that were not destructive or harmful, despite the fact that 
we were dealing with inherently violent material within the world of the play. 
In the simplest terms, we had to “give in to get our way” and recognize that 
we were there to tell a collective story. In order to do this, I used aikido-based 
principles that enabled us to construct a base of agreed upon vocabulary and 
repertoire. Morgan observed that the movement exercises assisted in focusing 
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the energy of the ensemble members, and we, in turn, began to integrate these 
exercises amongst the entire cast. Because we were unsure of the physical 
limitations and abilities of UCSB and LPBC members, we started the group 
exercises slowly and gradually progressed to more taxing movement skills. 

By introducing physical training as group exercise, we had the opportu- 
nity to observe each participant without “auditioning” them for the actual 
scene. The choreography required each of the Suitors to be neutralized by 
Odysseus’s energy as they attacked. To make this neutralization visible, the 
ensemble members involved in the choreography would attack, fall down, roll, 
recover, and attack again before being finally frozen and meeting their demise. 
One of the most important exercises was getting the ensemble comfortable 
with falling down and rolling on concrete. While the standard forward roll 
taught in aikido was acceptable, the roll can often be painful on the joints, 
particularly the shoulder, when performed on a hard surface. The Suitors were 
also attacking using the jo and would have to roll and recover with the prop in 
order to attack again. Thus, we turned the angle of the roll from a direct linear, 
180-degree roll to more of a forty-five, so that body would meet the ground at 
a horizontal angle, thereby smoothing out the impact. For Jay, who suggested 
that his shoulder was beginning to bother him from a previous injury, we 
allowed the energy from Odysseus’s parry to turn the axis of his body so that 
he would meet the ground with his gluteus maximus muscles first and then 
rotate into the roll and recover. 

Perhaps the contradiction between martial arts as acts of restorative kin- 
esthesia were best embodied in the tension between the LPBC boys learning 
and practicing a martial arts repertoire, while simultaneously being surveilled 
by the watchful eyes of POs, some of whom admittedly have martial arts expe- 
rience in their backgrounds. The POs are sworn peace officers of the state of 
California and sanctioned to carry out the duties of any local law enforcement 
official. They were equipped with walkie-talkies, handcuffs, mace, and batons, 
and we could not help being cognizant of their authority. The POs closely 
monitored, recorded, and reported the daily behavior of the LPBC boys to the 
Los Prietos officials. I emphasized to the LPBC performers the importance of 
maintaining their focus and safety at all times, especially since we were using 
wooden oak sticks in such close proximity. 

In contrast to the jo carried by the Suitors, Odysseus used two folding fans 
(Figure 5.1) as a way of defending himself from the Suitors’ assaults. While 
in Richmond Lattimore’s translation of The Odyssey (1967) Odysseus uses a 
bronze spear to defeat the Suitors, Morgan and I wanted to present the idea 
that Odysseus is able to transcend the kind of gratuitous violence that he had 
been exposed to and had himself enacted during the Trojan War and his epic 
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journey home. The use of the fans provided dynamic visual and sound effects 
but also offered the suggestion that Odysseus’s energy harmonizes the aggres- 
sive violence of the Suitors. The fans, used both in Japanese and Chinese mar- 
tial arts practices, offered another layered and hybrid part of the semiotics 
of the choreography. The fan can be seen in many chen taijiquan and kung 
fu forms and practices, but I drew on my own experiences and understand- 
ing of the fan as an extension of the body and alternative to the sword, thus 
diminishing the overall sense of violence, while still remaining martial. The 
movement and choreography within the scene was predicated on spontaneous 
and organic movement between each Suitor’s attack with the jo and Odysseus’s 
response in the moment. This call-and-response relationship allowed Chase, 
who played the role of Odysseus in this particular scene, to improvise dur- 
ing rehearsal and find his own kinetic response to each particular thrust and 
strike from the jo of the Suitors, who had fanned out and surrounded him in 
a circle. The ensemble members were thus forced to listen to one another’s 
bodies as each thrust and parry with the jo operated as a dialectic between the 
Suitors and Chase. One by one, each attacked and Chase responded effectively, 
allowing their energy to continue past him as he entered and turned based on 
the irimi tenkan principles we worked on throughout rehearsal. After each 
performer had passed and Chase had addressed the intention of his attack, 
Odysseus froze him in his place by sending his energy out to the periphery 
of the circle, where each of the Suitors prepared to attack again. Odysseus 
then flipped open the fans, one in each hand, which forced the Suitors’ bodies 
to stiffen as if struck by a thunderbolt from Zeus. Odysseus then closed the 
fans, folded his arms, and dropped his head, causing the Suitors to drop their 
weapons simultaneously and retreat to the underworld (Figure 5.1). With this 
scene, TOP attempted to speak to the conflict and violence that many of the 
LPBC boys have experienced in their lives. Rather than cutting or stabbing the 
Suitors with a sword, Chase’s movement sought to harmonize with the Suitors’ 
aggression. The closing of the fans brought a resolution to the conflict within 
the immediate moment of the play but also sought to ground the participants 
within a different understanding of how conflict might be resolved through 
restorative kinesthesia. 

Creative corporeal discipline embodied within the martial arts of the scene 
between Odysseus and the Suitors also provided a symbolic sense of closure 
for the journey that had begun six weeks prior for both UCSB students and 
LPBC members. During the rehearsal period for the 2014 iteration of TOP, we 
were able to utilize gymnastics mats. This provided an opportunity to spend 
more time exploring different forms of ukemi and incorporate aikido-based 
exercises more deeply into the rehearsal process. During this period, I struc- 
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tured the rehearsal process similar to an introductory aikido workshop. All of 
the ensemble members learned how to perform forward rolls across the mat, 
perform side falls, and back rolls. Interestingly, the ensemble members who 
were not involved in the fight choreography expressed enthusiasm for learn- 
ing more aikido generally. The basics of aikido movement are a total body 
workout and integrate the majority of the major muscle groups throughout 
the body as well as core abdominal, hip, and gluteus muscles. These are the 
muscles often targeted in core strength conditioning and are required for sus- 
taining the breath and voice on stage during live performance. 

In addition to the physical conditioning, doing these exercises prepared 
the ensemble to more fully explore their relationships to each other. While 
time was limited, I was able to further inculcate the cultural performative aes- 
thetics of aikido and introduced the etiquette of asking permission from your 
partner to practice with you and to thank your partner after training with you 
before moving onto the next training partner. Again, we explored the prin- 
ciples of irimi-tenkan, but in 2014 we used irimi-tenkan to prepare for fight 
choreography as well as explore the embodied process of blending with an 
aggressor’s energy in order to redirect that energy into waza (technique). By 
having uke (the individual who is attacking and hence being thrown) attack 
with a yokomenuchi (strike to the side of the head), nage (the individual who 
is receiving the attack and hence executing the technique) steps in and turns 
and then redirects uke’s energy. From there any number of techniques can 
unfold, such as kotegaeishi (wrist turn), which when executed with speed and 
precision can cause discomfort if not injury if uke resists the technique. Again, 
ukemi is not only a form of learning the technique but also way of preserv- 
ing one’s body from injury. However, aside from the technique, the essence of 
irimi-tenkan can be used as a metaphor for how to actually engage conflict or 
certain challenges with which we (all of us) are confronted in our daily lives. 
Yet, in order to study conflict, we need to use an agreed upon vocabulary of 
movements (acts, gestures, and routines) that a community comes to learn, 
acknowledge, and accept. Using irimi-tenkan, uke and nage each step forward, 
pivot, and then turn as the front foot then slides back. They are mirroring 
each other, modeling each other’s behavior, studying the other body in front 
of them, and hence studying themselves. They are of course also learning a key 
component of any martial art: to know thyself—a lesson that one could argue 
is at the heart of Homer's epic poem. 

Within the symbolic order of the narrative, the conflict between the Suit- 
ors and Odysseus is also the penultimate event before Odysseus can finally 
bring peace to his house and reunite with his wife, Penelope. To mark this 
transition within the story, Chase briefly performed a ritual similar to that by 
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a Chumash elder at the beginning of the play. Chase cleansed the stage with 
sagebrush and an eagle's feather, an act that served to clear the negative energy 
of the Suitors, who had retired to the underworld at the end of the fight scene. 
This cleansing ritual also prepared the space for the reunification of Odysseus 
and Penelope. For the audience, the ritual reiterated the fact that the action 
of the performance witnessed onstage had transpired on hallowed ground. 

Like Ho's radical sonic kinesthesia, TOP attempted to stage a heroic neo- 
myth by synthesizing performance strategies as varied as martial arts, hip-hop 
dance and poetry, and indigenous ritual practice. Because of the disciplin- 
ing and liberatory potential of martial arts, UCSB and LPBC were united 
throughout the rehearsal process and final performance, enabling them to 
explore a range of international and transcultural shared bodily knowledge. 
The discipline displayed among the UCSB students and the boys from Los Pri- 
etos sought to upend and resist preconceived assumptions that these groups 
held about each other, as well as about themselves. UCSB students admitted 
during interviews for the film that they, in fact, felt initially concerned know- 
ing that some of the boys had been involved in acts of violence resulting in 
their incarceration. The students also admitted that working on TOP forced 
them to think about what theater is and what it does for its participants; they 
were also forced to confront their own uncertainties regarding how they felt 
about incarceration. At the same time, from my observation, LPBC members 
discovered how open and receptive the UCSB students were to their concerns. 
The members admitted to being inspired by the students and realizing that 
the university experience was one that they also could achieve. Interacting 
through performance disciplines afforded TOP’s participants an opportunity 
to reconsider their own subjectivity, as well as the identity of the Other, by 
embodying the characters in the world of the play and sharing their odyssey 
with the public. 


POST 


A Virtual Kinesthesia 


As I have argued throughout this project, one way that historically mar- 
ginalized people achieved new forms of cultural capital within the violent 
and stagnating impingements of racial regimes was by moving and engag- 
ing movement practices. Black Dragon has attempted to demonstrate how 
mobility functioned as a form of liberation from the rancid assaults of white 
supremacy. By obtaining “mastery” of the acts, gestures, and routines that 
were part of Asian martial performative traditions, African American men 
engaged in what Mauss referred to as the “Techniques of the Body” or what 
Noland articulated as “organizations of kinetic energy,” that served to refigure 
their own subjectivity. While neither the practice, consumption, or represen- 
tation of martial arts could make one invincible, the kinetic possibilities of 
martial arts provided a feeling of invincibility or an affective bodily capacity, 
efficacy, and agency that could be summed up as a sense of courage to take 
on any challenge no matter how daunting or suicidal. Though my use of the 
term racial kinesthesia functioned as a broad social-somatic concept through 
which to understand the unique acts, gestures, and routines associated with 
martial arts, I have also extended the term to apply to broader forms of move- 
ment, such as migration, as well as those objects that signify movement, such 
as clothing, weapons, emblems, and linguistic utterances, that made up Afro 


1. Noland, Agency and Embodiment: Performing Gestures/Producing Culture, 22. 
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Asian performance and the martial arts imagination. Thus, each chapter of 
this book examined a variation on kinesthesia and also considered the spe- 
cific social political conditions under which Afro Asian performance emerged. 

Transcultural kinesthesia tended to the lived experiences of martial arts 
practitioners such as Ron Van Clief, Moses Powell, Steve Muhammad (for- 
merly Steve Sanders), and Donnie Williams who improvised to create new and 
at times unorthodox communities and systems of knowledge practices born 
out of movements for social economic mobility and survival. In contrast, com- 
munal kinesthesia suggested the way in which the Black Panther Party for Self- 
Defense utilized martial arts as a pedagogical platform to politicize, organize, 
and mobilize within the Oakland Community School. Led by Party member 
Steve McCutchen, the martial arts program at the OCS/OCLC existed from 
1974 to early 1979 and took inspiration from the Eastern political philosophy of 
Mao Tse-Tung and Kim Il Sun. The term mediated kinesthesia articulated the 
relationship between performance, power, identity, and movement in martial 
arts media and popular culture. Here, mediated kinesthesia included martial 
arts choreography as well as the intersubjective relationships that comprised 
the diegesis of martial arts media. Mediated kinesthesia identified the ways in 
which the kinetics of the movement image also impacted and inspired the fan 
culture that consumed movement images and in turn reshaped the possibility 
of youths who made themselves through a martial arts mythology that offered 
an imaginative terrain of Afro Asian performance. My discussion on sonic 
kinesthesia centered on how movement became embodied through the radical 
sounds of Chinese American saxophonist Fred Ho, who formulated his own 
Asian American consciousness in conjunction with the martial arts through 
his live Afro Asian jazz martial arts theatrical performances. Lastly, restorative 
kinesthesia described the way in which movement arts have been deployed to 
hasten restorative justice performance projects with incarcerated youth and 
university students. In the case of The Odyssey Project, martial arts concepts 
were introduced as a vocabulary for performance movement and a process 
for building confidence as well as interrogating conflict within the lives of the 
participants and the narrative of Homer’s restored poem. 

While my use of the term racial kinesthesia has focused on the perfor- 
mance of Black masculinity and martial arts, I believe there are broader impli- 
cations for the study of movement, race, and gender, especially within the 
realms of new media and online platforms. What happens when our feelings 
about movement and motion become embodied in online avatars and aug- 
mented or virtual reality spaces? While the entertainment economy of live 
sports continues to grow as new emerging markets open in Asia with partner- 
ships between China and the National Basketball League, for example, con- 
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flicts over capital and bodies are inevitable. Yet, the racial kinesthesia of live 
sports is also set to be potentially eclipsed by the proliferation of mediated 
kinesthesia in E-Sports and online gaming. In this cyber reality, new identi- 
ties are once again reimagined within the digital domain. While virtual reality 
entertainment, let alone gaming, is still very much in its infancy, the imagi- 
nary possibilities for digital cultural practices such as martial arts become 
unpredictable. If and when the human synaptic connection between the vir- 
tual and the nonvirtual collapse, what might that world feel like? 

Perhaps the Netflix series Black Mirror offers a potential glimpse into what 
virtual kinesthesia might look and feel like without foreclosing the entangling 
possibilities of new understandings of race and sexuality. In the Black Mirror 
episode titled Striking Vipers, two old friends Danny (Anthony Mackie) and 
Karl (Yaha Abdul-Mateen II) are reunited when Karl shows up at Danny’s 
thirty-eighth birthday party. Danny, now married with children, has slipped 
into the routine of suburban and corporate life, while Karl, a music artist, still 
roams the urban landscape in search of romance from women ten years his 
junior. As a birthday gift, Karl offers Danny the virtual reality version of the 
video game that they used to play as twenty-year-old roommates called Strik- 
ing Vipers. A fictitious version of the martial arts video games Mortal Combat 
and Streetfighter, the upgraded version called Striking Vipers X uses a “virtual 
add-on” that drops the user into a new kind of virtual experience wherein the 
“game emulates all physical sensations.” 

However, in the virtual world of Striking Vipers X, Danny and Karl appear 
not as two Black men in the urban landscape in which they live their daily 
lives in the flesh, but rather as Asian martial arts avatars. Danny embodies 
the character of Lance (Ludi Lin) an Asian twenty-year-old with well-defined 
muscles, a cyber punk mohawk, and a gi with flames embroidered on the 
sides. Whereas Karl appears as Roxette (Pom Klementieff), who dons combat 
boots to match her tight miniskirt with fishnet stockings and a bright blonde 
cyber punk bob haircut. Both characters immediately evoke visual aesthetics 
of cosplay and anime. When Lance and Roxette meet for first time, Roxette 
quickly gains the upper hand on Lance, using a series of kicks, punches, leg 
sweeps, and body slams to pummel Lance into the ground as the two spar to 
what sounds like electronica video songs. However, when Roxette and Lance 
lock-up and begin grappling on the ground, their playful sparring session 
quickly becomes heated with passionate kissing until Lance, as Danny, realizes 
that he is kissing the virtual avatar of his friend Karl. Both characters imme- 
diately demand to “Exit Game” and return to the material world. Yet, Danny 
and Karl keep coming back to the online virtual world of Striking Vipers X, 
each time facing off as Lance and Roxette and as if they are two “bros” about 
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to physically fight before running into each other’s arms for another sexual 
encounter. 

Striking Vipers X is an Afro Asian futuristic cyber punk erotica in which 
the love and perhaps even unstated sexual attraction between two Black men 
becomes actualized by the digital skin manifested in the virtual kinesthesia of 
the digital domain. The show calls our attention to the blurring between desire 
to feel with this new skin and perhaps the lack and wanting that cannot be 
achieved within the lived experiences of Danny and Karl. Despite Danny’s love 
for his wife, Theo, who desperately wants to get pregnant with their second 
child, he becomes captivated by the feelings and sensations of moving in the 
virtual world with Karl. 

When Lance asks Roxette how does it feel being in a woman's body, Rox- 
ette describes the experience as one of movement. “It’s different. Like the 
physical feeling of it is more sort of satisfying. I can’t really explain it. One's 
like a guitar solo the other’s a whole fucking orchestra. The tune’s basically the 
same . . . different tempos though.” In the virtual world of the game Striking 
Vipers X, kinesthesia becomes a new way of accessing feelings and sensations 
of the body. For Danny and Karl, and perhaps for all of us, the exploration 
of feelings that are confined to our corporeal kinetics of the nonvirtual world 
are foreclosed. Movement is the conduit through which a body becomes real, 
actualized, felt, experienced, and understood. Just as Van Clief or Jim Kelly 
wanted to transform themselves into heroes through the martial arts move- 
ment practice, Striking Vipers teeters on an Afro Asian performative futurism 
that is not quite here, but yet has always been close enough to feel. 


2. Harris, “Striking Vipers” (2019). 
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